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RAYMOND. 

Raymond, Henry J., an American journalist, born at 
Lima, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1820 ; died in New York city, June 
18, 1869. In 1841 he became an associate editor of the newly 
established " New York Tribune," and in 185 1 he founded 
the " New York Times." He was a member of the state legis- 
lature, 1849-50, and was lieutenant-governor of New York, 
1855-57, He took a very active part in the founding of the 
Republican party, and in his public addresses and in his 
newspaper he vigorously supported the election of Lincoln 
and subsequently the war measures of the administration. 
He was an able speaker and a man of influence in his 
generation. 



SPEECH ON RECONSTRUCTION. 

DELIVERED m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

DEC. 21, 1865. 

Mr Chairman, — I should be glad, if it meet the 

sense of those members who are present, to miake 

some remarks upon the general question before the 

House ; but I do not wish to trespass at all upon their 

disposition in regard to this matter. I do not know, 

however, that there will be a better opportunity to 

say what little I have to say than is now offered; 

and if the House shall indicate no other wish, I 

will proceed to say it. 
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4 RAYMOND. 

I need not say that I have been gratified to hear 
many things which have fallen from the lips of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Finck], who has just 
taken his seat. I have no party feeling, nor any other 
feeling, which would prevent me from rejoicing in 
the indications apparent on that side of the House 
of a purpose to concur with the loyal people of the 
country, and with the loyal administration of the 
government, and with the loyal majorities in both 
Houses of Congress, in restoring peace and order 
to our common country. I cannot, perhaps, help wish- 
ing, sir, that these indications of an interest in the 
preservation of our government had come somewhat 
sooner. I cannot help feeling that such expressions 
cannot now be of as much service to the country as 
they might once have been. 

If we could have had from that side of the House 
such indications of an interest in the preservation of 
the Union, such heartfelt sympathy with the efforts 
of the government for the preservation of that Union, 
such hearty denunciation of those who were seeking 
its destruction, while the war was raging, I am sure 
we might have been spared some years of war, some 
millions of money, and rivers of blood and tears. 

But, sir, I am not disposed to fight over again 
battles now happily ended. I feel, and I am rejoiced 
to find that members on the other side of the House 
feel, that the great problem now before us is to 
restore the Union to its odd integrity, purified from 
everything that interfered with the full develq>ment 
of the spirit of liberty which it was made to enshrine. 

I trust that we shall have a general concurrence of 
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RAYMOND. 5 

th« members of this House and of this Congress 
in such measures as may be deemed most fit and 
proper for the accomplishment of that result. I am 
glad to assume and to believe that there is not a 
member of this House, nor a man in this country, 
who does not wish, from the bottom of his heart, to 
see the day speedily come when we shall have this 
nation — the great American Republic — again united, 
more harmonious in its action than it ever has been, 
and forever one and indivisible. We in this Congress 
are to devise the means to restore its union and its 
harmony, to perfect its institutions, and to make it 
in all its parts and in all its action, through all time 
to come, too strong, too wise, and too free ever to 
invite or ever to permit the hand of rebellion again 
to be radsed against it. 

Now, sir, in devising those ways and means to 
accomplish that great result, the first thing we have 
to do is to know the point from which we start, to 
understand the nature of the material with which we 
have to work — the condition of the territory and the 
States with which we are concerned. I had sup- 
posed at the outset of this session that it was the 
purpose of this House to proceed to that work without 
discussion, and to commit it almost exclusively, if 
not entirely, to the joint committee raised by the two 
Houses for the consideration of that subject. 

But, sir, I must say that I was glad when I per- 
ceived the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. [Mr. Stevens], himself the chairman on the 
part of this House of that great committee on recon- 
struction, lead off in a discussion of this general 



6 RAYMOND. 

subject, and thus invite all the rest of us who choose 
to fallow him in the debate. In the renmrks which 
he made in this body a few days since, he laid down, 
with the clearness and the force which characterize 
I everything" he says and does, his point of departure 
in commencing this great work. 

I had hoped that the ground he would lay down 
would be such that we could all of us stand upon it 
and co-operate with him in our common object. I 
Ifeel constrained to say, sir — ^and do it without the 
slightest disposition to create or to exaggerate dif- 
ferences — that there were features in his exposition 
of the condition of the country with which I cannot 
concur. I cannot for myself start from precisely the 
point which he assumes. 

In his remarks on that occasion he assumed that the 
States lately in rebellion were and are out of the 
Union. Throughout his speech — I will not trouble 
you with reading passages from it — I find him speak- 
ing of those States as " outside of the Union," as 
"dead States," as having forfeited all their rights 
and terminated their State existence. I find expres- 
sions still more definite and distinct; I find him 
stating that they " are and for four years have been 
out of the Union for all legal purposes ; " as having 
been for four years a " separate power," and " a 
separate nation." 

His position therefore is that these States, hav- 
ing been in rebellion, are now out of the Union and 
are simply within the jurisdiction of the constitution 
of the United States as so much territory to be dealt 
with precisely as the will of the conqueror, to use 
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his own language, may dictate. Now, sir, if that 
position is correct it prescribes for us one line of policy 
to be pursued very different from the one that will be 
proper if it is not correct. 

His belief is that what we have to do is to create 
new States out of this territory at the proper time — 
many years distant — retaining them meantime in a 
territorial condition and subjecting them to precisely 
such a state of discipline and tutelage as Congress or 
the government of the United States may see fit to 
prescribe. If I believed in the premises which he 
assumes, possibly, though I do not think probably, I 
might agree with the conclusion he has reached. 

But, sir, I cannot believe that this is our condition. 
I cannot believe that these States have ever been out 
of the Union or that they are now out of the Union. 
I cannot believe that they ever have been or are now 
in any sense a separate power. If they were, sir, how 
and when did they become so? They were once 
States of this Union — ^that every one concedes ; bound 
to the Union and made members of the Union by the 
constitution of the United States. If they ever went 
out of the Union it was at some specific time and by 
some specific act. 

I regret that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Stevens] is not now in his seat. I should have 
been glad to ask him by what specific act and at what 
precise time any one of those States took itself out 
of the American Union. Was it by the ordinance 
of secession? I think we all agree that an ordinance 
of secession passed by any State of this Union is 
simply a nullity, because it encounters in its practical 
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8 RAYMOND. 

operation the constitution of the United States, which 
is the suprenue law of the land. It could have no legal 
actual force or validity. It oould not operate to effect 
any actual change in the relations of the State adopt- 
ing it to the national government, still less to accom- 
plish the removal of that State from the sovereign 
jurisdiction of the constitution of the United States. 

Well, sir, did the resolutions of the States, the 
declarations of their officials, the speeches of members 
of their legislatures, or the utterances of their press 
accomplish the result? Certainly not. They could 
not possibly work any change whatever in the rela- 
tions of these States to the general government. 
All their ordinances and all their resolutions were 
simply declarations of a purpose to secede. Their 
secession, if it ever took place, certainly could not 
date from the time when their intention to secede 
was first announced. 

After declaring that intention they proceeded to 
carry it into effect. How? By war. By sustaining 
their purpose by arms against the force which the 
United States brought to bear against it. Did they 
sustain it? Were their arms victorious? If they were 
then their secession was an accomplished fact. If 
not it was nothing more than an abortive attempt — b, 
purpose unfulfilled. This, then, is simply a question 
of fact and we all know what the fact is. They did 
not succeed. They failed to maintain their ground by 
force of arms — in other words, they failed to secede. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ste- 
vens] insists that they did secede, and that this fact 
is not in the least affected by the other fact that 
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the cx)nstitution forbids secession. He says that the 
law forbids murder, but that murders are neverthe- 
less committed. But there is no analogy between 
the two cases. If secession had been accomplished, 
if these States had gone out and overcome the armies 
that tried to prevent their going out, then the pro- 
hibition of the constitution could not have altered 
the fact. 

In the case of murder the man is killed, and 
murder is thus committed in spite of the law. The 
fact of killing is essential to the committal of the 
crime ; and the fact of going out is essential to seces- 
sion. But in this case there was no such fact. I 
think I need not argue any further the position that 
the rebel States have never for one moment, by any 
ordinances of secession, or by any successful war, 
carried themselves beyond the rightful jurisdiction 
of the constitution of the United States. 

They have interrupted for a time the practical 
enforcement and exercise of that jurisdiction; they 
rendered it impossible for a time for this government 
to enforce obedience to its laws; but there has never 
been an hour when this government, or this Congress, 
or this House, or the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
himself, ever conceded that those States were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the constitution and laws of the 
United States. . . . 

Why, sir, if there be no constitution of any sort in 
a State, no law, nothing but chaos, then that State 
would no longer exist as an organization. But that 
has not been the case, it never is the case in great 
communities, for they always have constitutions and 
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forms of government. It may not be a constitution 
or form of government adapted to its relation to the 
government of the United States; and that would 
be an evil to be remedied by the govemmient of the 
United States. 

That is what we have been trying to do for the 
last four years. The practical relations of the gov- 
ernments of those States with the government of the 
United States were all wrong — ^were hostile to that 
government. They denied our jurisdiction, and they 
denied that they were States of the Union, but their 
denial did not change the fact; and there was never 
any time when their organizations as States were 
destroyed. A dead State is a solecism, a contradiction 
in terms, an impossibility. 

These are, I confess, rather metaphysical distinc- 
tions, but I did not raise them. Those who assert 
that a State is destroyed whenever its constitution is 
changed, or whenever its practical relations with this 
government are changed, must be held responsible for 
whatever metaphysical niceties may be necessarily 
involved in the discussion. I do not know, sir, that 
I have made my views on this point clear to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kelley], who has 
questioned me upon it, and I am still more doubtful 
whether, even if they are intelligible, he will con- 
cur with me as to their justice. But I regard these 
States as just as truly within the jurisdiction of the 
constitution, and therefore just as really and truly 
States of the American Union now, as they were 
before the war. 

Their practical relations to the constitution of the 
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United States have been disturbed, and we have 
been endeavoring througfh four years of war to re- 
store them and make them what they were before 
the war. The victory in the field has given us the 
means of doing this ; we can now re-e&tabHsh the prac- 
tical relations of those States to the government. 
Our actual jurisdiction over them, which they vainly 
attempted to throw off, is already restored. The con- 
quest we have achieved is a conquest over the re- 
bellion, not a conquest over the States whose author- 
ity the rebellion had for a time subverted. 

For these reasons I think the views submitted by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] 
upon this point are unsound. Let me next cite some 
of the consequences which it seems to me must follow 
the acceptance of his position. If, as he asserts, we 
have been waging war with an independent power, 
with a separate nation, I cannot see how we can talk 
of treason in connection with our recent conflict, or 
demand the execution of Davis or anybody else as a 
traitor. 

Certainly if we were at war with any other foreign 
power we should not talk of the treason of those who 
were opposed to us in the field. If we were engaged 
in a war with France and should take as prisoner the 
Emperor Napoleon, certainly we would not talk of 
him as a traitor or as liable to execution. I think 
that by adopting any such assumption as that of the 
honorable gentleman we surrender the whole idea 
of treason and the punishment of traitors. 

I think, moreover, that we accept virtually and 
practically the doctrine of State sovereignity, the right 
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of a State to withdraw from the Union, and to break 
tip the Union at its own will and pleasure. I do not 
see how upon those premises we can escape that con- 
clusion. If the States that engaged in the late re- 
bellion constituted themselves by their ordinances of 
secession or by any of the acts with which they fol- 
lowed those ordinances, a separate and independent 
power, I do not see how we can deny the principles 
on which they professed to act or refuse assent to 
their practical results. I have heard no clearer, no 
stronger statement of the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty as paramount to the sovereignty of the nation 
than would be invc^ved in such a concession. 
Whether he intended it or not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens] actually assents to the 
extreme doctrines of the advocates of secession. 
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Burlingame, Anson, a distinguished American diplcK 
mat and orator, bom at New Berlin, N. Y., November 14, 
1820; died at St. Petersburg, Russia, February 23, 1870. 
Entering upon the profession of law at Boston in 1846, he 
was soon an active participant in politics and the favorite 
orator of the Free Soil party. He sat in the state senate 
in 1852, and in congress, 1854-60. Appointed minister to 
Austria in 1861 that country declined to receive him oa 
accoimt of his eloquent speeches in behalf of Hungarian 
independence and his proposal in congress that Sardinia 
should be recognized as a first-class power. He was thea 
sent as minister to China, and in 1867 was appointed by the 
Chinese regent special envoy from China to the United 
States. In this capacity he negotiated in 1868 the famous 
" Burlingame Treaty." He visited various European coun- 
tries in behalf of the Chinese government, negotiating impor- 
tant treaties, and was about to enter upon similar business 
in Russia at the time of his death. He was a very able 
orator, skilful in debate, and gifted with a polished, persua-^ 
sive delivery. 



MASSACHUSETTS AND SUMNER. 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES,. 

JUNE 21, 1856. 

Mr. Chairman^ — The House will bear witness 
that I have not pressed myself upon its deliberations. 
I never before asked its indulgence. I have assailed 
no man ; nor have I sought to bring reproach upon any 
man's State. But, while such has been my course, 
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14 BURLINGAME. 

as well as the cx>urse of my colleagiies from Massa- 
chusetts, upon this floor, certain members have seen 
fit to assail the State which we represent, not only 
with words, but with blows. 

In remembrance of these things, and seizing the 
first opportunity which has presented itsdf for a long 
time, I stand here to-day to say a word for old Massa- 
chusetts — ^not that she needs it ; no, sir, for in all that 
constitutes true greatness — in all that gives abiding 
strength — in great qualities of head and heart — ^in 
moral power — in material prosperity — in intellectual 
resources and physical ability — ^by the general judg- 
ment of mankind, according to her population, she is 
the first State. 

There does not live the man anywhere who knows 
anything to whom praise of Massachusetts would not 
be needless. She is as far beyond that as she is 
beyond censure. Members here may sneer at her; 
they may praise her past at the expense of her pres- 
ent; but I say with a full conviction of its truth that 
Massachusetts, in her present performances, is even 
greater than in her past recollections. And when I 
have said this, what more can I say? 

Sir, although I am here as her youngest and 
humblest member, yet, as her representative, I feel 
that I am the peer of any man upon this floor. Occu- 
pying that high standpoint with modesty, but with 
firmness, I cast down her glove to the whole band of 
her assailants. 

She has been assailed in the House and out of the 
House, at the other end of the Capitol, and at the 
other end of the avenue. There have been brought 
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against her general charges and specific charges. I 
am sorry to find at the head of the list of her assail- 
ants the President of the United States, who not only 
assails Massachusetts, but the whole North. He de- 
fends one section of the Union at the expense of the 
other. He declares that one section has ever been 
mindful of its constitutional obligations and that the 
other has not. He declares that if one section of our 
country were a foreign coimtry the other would have 
just cause of war against it. 

And to sustain these remarkable declarations he 
goes into an elaborate perversion of history, such as 
that Virginia ceded her lands against the interests 
of the South for the benefit of the North ; when the 
truth is, she ceded her lands, as New York and other 
States did, for the benefit of the whole country. She 
gave her lands to freedom, because she thought free- 
dom was better than slavery; because it was the 
policy of the times, and events had vindicated that 
policy. 

It is a perversion of history when he says that the 
territory of the country has been acquired more for 
the benefit of the North than for the South ; he says 
that substantially. Sir, out of the territory thus ac- 
quired five slave States, with a pledge for four more^ 
and two free States have come into the Union; and 
one of these as we all know fought its way through a 
compromise degrading to the North. 

The North does not object to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory when it is desired, but she desires that it shall 
be free. If such a complexion had been given to it, 
how different would have been the fortunes of the 
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Republic to-day! This may be ascertained by corn- 
pairing the progress of Ohio with that of any slave 
State in the Mississippi Valley. It will appear more 
dearly by comparing the free with the slave regions. 
I have not time to do more than to present a general 
picture. 

Freedom and slavery started together in the great 
race on this continent. In the very year the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock, slaves landed in 
Virginia. Freedom has gone on, trampling down 
barbarism and planting States — ^building the symbols 
of its faith by every lake and every river, until now 
the sons of the Pilgrims stand by the shores of the 
Pacific. Slavery has also made its way toward the 
•setting sun. It has reached the Rio Grande on the 
south ; and the groans of its victims and the dank of 
its chains may be heard as it slowly ascends the 
western tributaries of the Mississippi River. 

Freedom has left the land bespangled with free 
schools and filled the whole heavens with the shining 
towers of religion and civilization. Slavery has left 
desolation, ignorance, and death in its path. When 
we look at these things; when we see what the 
country would have been had freedom been given 
to the Territories; when we think what it would 
have been but for this blight in the bosom of the 
country; that the whole South — that fair land God 
has blessed so much — would have been covered with 
cities, and villages, and railroads, and that in the 
<:ountry, in the place of twenty-five millions of people 
thirty-five millions would have hailed the rising mom 
•exulting in republican liberty ; when we think of 
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these things how must every honest man — how must 
every man with brains in his head or heart in his 
bosom — regret that the policy of old Virginia in her 
better days did not become the animating policy of 
this expanding Republic! 

It is a perversion of history, I say, when the 
President intimates that the adoption of the consti- 
tution abrogated the ordinance of 1787. It was recog- 
nized by the first Congress which assembled under 
the constitution; and it has been sanctioned by nearly 
every President from Washington down. 

It is a perversion of history when the President 
intimates that the Missouri Compromise was made 
against the interests of the South and for the benefit 
of the North. The truth — the unmistakable truth — 
is that it was forced by the South on the North. It 
received the almost united vote of the South. It was 
claimed as a victory of the South. 

The men who voted for it were sustained in the 
South ; and those who voted for it in the North passed 
into oblivion ; and though some of them are physically 
alive to-day they are as politically dead as are the 
President and his immediate advisers. 

Not only has the President perverted history but he 
has turned sectionalist. He has become the champion 
of sectionalism. He makes the extraordinary decla- 
ration that if a State is refused admission into the 
Union because her constitution embraced slavery as 
an institution then one section of the country would 
of necessity be compelled to dissolve its connection 
with the people of the other section ! 

What does he mean? Does he mean to say that 
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there are traitors in the South? Does he mean to 
say if they were voted down that then they ought 
not to submit ? If he does, and if they mean to back 
him in the declaration, then I say the quicker we 
try the strength of this great government the better. 
Not only has he said that, but members have said on 
this floor again and again that if the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which has nothing sacred about it — which I 
deem unconstitutional — ^which South Carolina deems 
unconstitutional — if that law be repealed that this 
Union will then cease to exist. 

I say that it is not for the President and members 
en this floor to determine the life of this Union ; this 
Union rests in the hearts of the American people 
and cannot be eradicated thence. Whenever any 
person shall lift his hand to smite down this Union 
the people will subjugate him to liberty and the con- 
stitution. I do not wish to dwell on the President 
and what he has said. Notwithstanding all this per- 
version of history — notwithstanding his violated 
pledges — ^and notwithstanding his warlike exploits at 
Greytown and Lawrence — his servility has been re- 
paid with scorn. 

I am glad of it. The South was right. When a 
man is false to the convictions of his own heart and 
to freedom he cannot be trusted with the delicate 
interests of slavery. I cannot express the delight I 
ieel in the poetic justice that has been done; but at 
the same time I am not unmindful of the deep ingrati- 
tude that first lured him to ruin and then deserted 
and left him alone to die. 

If I were not too much of a native American I 
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would qiiote and apply to him the old Latin words 
^'De mortuis nil nisi honum" — "Speak nothing but 
good of the dead." I can almost forgive him, consid- 
ering his condition, the blistering words be let fall 
upon us the* other night when he went through the 
ordealof ratifying the nomination of James Buchanan. 
He said that we had received nothing at the hands of 
the government save its protection and its political 
blessings. We have not certainly received any offices ; 
and as for its protection and poUtical blessings let the 
silence above the graves of those who sleep in their 
bloody shrouds in Kansas answer. 

There have been general and specific charges made 
against old Massachusetts. The general charge when 
expressed in polite language is that she has not been 
faithful to her constitutional obligations. I deny it. 
I call for proof, I ask when? where? how? I say, 
on the contrary, that from the time when this gov- 
ernment came from the brains of her statesmen and 
the unconquerable arms of her warriors she has been 
loyal to it. 

In peace she has added to it renown; and in war 
her sons have crowded the way to death as to a fes- 
tival. She has quenched the fires of rebellion on her 
own soil without federal aid, and when the banners 
of nullification flew in the southern sky, speaking 
through the lips of Webster, in Faneuil Hall, she 
stood by Jackson and the Union. No man speaking 
in her name — no man wearing her ermine, or clothed 
with her authority — ever did anything or said any- 
thing, or decided anything, not in accordance with 
her constitutional obligations. Yet, sir, the hand of 
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the federal government has been laid heavily upon 
her. 

That malignant spirit which has usurped this gov- 
ernment through the negligence of the people, too 
long has pursued her with rancor and bitterness. Be- 
fore its invidious legislation she has seen her com- 
merce perish and ruin, like a devastating fire, sweep 
through her fields of industry, but amid all these 
things Massachusetts has always lifted up her voice 
with unmurmuring devotion to the Unipn. 

She has heard the federal drum in her streets. 
She has protected the person of that most odious 
man — odious both at the North and the South — the 
slave-hunter. She has protected him when her soil 
throbbed with indignation from the sea to the New 
York line. Sir, the temples of justice there have 
been clothed in chains. The federal courts in other 
States have been closed against her, and her citizens 
have been imprisoned, and she has had no redress. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these things, Massachu- 
setts has always been faithful and loyal to the con- 
stitution. You may ask why, if she has been so 
wronged, so insulted, has she been so true and faith- 
ful to the Union? Sir, because she knew, in her 
clear head, that these outrages came not from the 
generous hearts of the American people. She knew 
that when justice should finally assum«e the reins of 
government all would be well. She knew that when 
the government ceased to foster the interests of 
slavery alone her interests would be regarded and 
the whole country be blessed. It was this high con- 
stitutional hope that has always swayed the head and 
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heart of Massachusetts and which has made her look 
out of the gloom of the present and anticipate a 
glorious future. So much in relation to the general 
charge against Massachusetts. 

There are specific charges upon which I shall dwell 
for a moment. One is that she has organized an 
" Emigrant Aid Society." Did you not tell Massa- 
chusetts that the people of Kansas were to be left 
perfectly free to mold her institutions as they thought 
best? She knew and she told you that your doctrine 
of squatter sovereignty was a delusion and a snare. 
She opposed it as long as she could here; and 
when she could do it no longer she accepted the 
battle upon your pledge of fair play. She deter- 
mined to make Kansas a free State. 

In this high motive the Emigrant Aid Society had 
its origin. Its objects are two- fold — freedom for 
Kansas and pecuniary reward. And it is so organ- 
ized that pecuniary benefit cannot flow to stock- 
holders, except through the prosperity of those whom 
it aids. The idea of the society is this : to take capi- 
tal and place it in advance of civilization ; to take the 
elements of civilization, the saw-mill, the church, the 
schoolhouse, and plant them in the wilderness, as an 
inducement to the emigrant. It is a peaceful society. 
It has never armed one man; it has never paid one 
man's passage to Kansas. It never asked — ^though 
I think it should have asked — the political sentiments 
of any man whom it has assisted to emigrate to Kan- 
sas. It has invested $100,000, and it has conducted 
from Massachusetts to Kansas from twelve to fif- 
teen hundred of the flower of her people. 
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Such IS the Emigrant Aid Society, such is its ori- 
gin, and such its action. It is this society, so just 
and legal in its origin and its action, that has been 
made the pretext for the most bitter assaults upon 
Massachusetts. Sir, it is Christianity organized. 
How have these legal and these proper measures 
been met by those who propose to make Kansas a 
slave State? The people of Massachusetts would 
not complain if the people who differ from them 
should go there to seek a peaceful solution of the con- 
flicting questions. But how have they been met? 
By fraud and violence, by sackings, and burnings, 
and murders. 

Laws have been forced upon them, such as you 
have heard read to-day by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Colfax], so atrocious that no man has 
risen here to defend one single one of them. Men 
have been placed over them whom they never elected, 
and this day, as has been stated by the gentleman from 
Indiana, civil war rages from one end of Kansas to 
the other. Men have been compelled to leave their 
peaceful pursuits, and starvation and death stare them 
in the face, and yet the government stands idle — no. 
not idle; it gives its mighty arm to the side of th- 
men who are trampling down law and order there. 

The United States t/oops have not been permittee 
to protect the free State men. When they have de- 
sired to do so they have been withdrawn. I cannot 
enter into a detail of all the facts. It is a fact that 
war rages there to-day. Men kill each other at sight. 
All these things are known and nobody can deny 
them. All the western winds are burdened with the 
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news of them, and they are substantiated equally by 
both sides. 

Has the government no power to make peace in 
Kansas, and to protect citizens there under the organ- 
ic law of the Territory? I ask, in the name of old 
Massachusetts, if our honest citizens who went to 
Kansas to build up homes for themselves and to se- 
cure the blessings of civilization, are not entitled to 
protection? She throws the responsibility upon this 
administration, and holds it accountable; and so will 
the people at the polls next November. 

Another charge is that Massachusetts has passed a 
personal liberty bill. Well, sir, I say that Massa- 
chusetts for her local legislation is not respon- 
sible to this House or to any member of it. 
I say, sir, if her laws were as bad as those atrocious 
laws of Kansas, you can do nothing with her. I say, 
if her statute books instead of being filled with gen- 
erous legislation — ^legislation which ought to be in- 
teresting to her assailants, because it is in favor of 
the idiotic and the blind — were filled, like those of the 
State of Alabama, with laws covering the State with 
whipping-posts, keeping half of her people in abso- 
lute slavery, and nearly all of the other half in subjec- 
tion to twenty-nine thousand slaveholders; if the 
slaveholders themselves were not permitted to trade 
with or teach their slaves as they choose ; if ignorance 
were increasing faster than the population, I say, 
even then, you could not do anything here with the 
local laws of Massachusetts. I say, the presumption 
is, that the law, having been passed by a sovereign 
State, is constitutional. 
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If it is not constitutional, then, sir, when the proper 
tribunal shall have decided that question, what is 
there, I ask, in the history of Massachusetts which 
will lead us to believe that she will not abide by that 
result? I say there is nothing in the history of the 
State of Mississippi, or of South Carolina, early or . 
recent, which makes Massachusetts desirous qf 
emulating their example. I, sir, agree with the 
South Carolina authority I have quoted here in re- 
gard to the legislation of Massachusetts. 

Sir, my time is passing away and I must hasten on» 
The State of Massachusetts is the guardian of the 
rights of her citizens and of the inhabitants within 
her border line. If her citizens go beyond the line 
into distant lands or upon the ocean then they look 
to the federal arm for protection. But old Massa- 
chusetts is the State which is to secure to her citizens 
the inestimable blessing of trial by jury and the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

All these things must come from her and not from 
the federal government. I believe, with her great 
statesmen and with her people, that the Fugitive 
Slave Law is unconstitutional. Mr. Webster, as an 
original question, thought it was not constitutional; 
Mr. Rantoul, a brilliant statesman of Massachusetts, 
said the same thing ; they both thought that the clause 
of the constitution was addressed to the States. Mr. 
Webster bowed to the decision of the supreme court 
in the Prigg case; Mr. Rantoul did not. 

Massachusetts believes it to be unconstitutional; 
but whether it be constitutional or not she means so 
long as the federal government undertakes to exe- 
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tute that law, that the federal government shall do 
it with its own instruments, vile or otherwise. She 
says that no one clothed with her authority shall do 
anything to help in it so long as the federal govern- 
ment undertakes to do so. But, sir, I pass from 
this. 

I did intend to reply seriatim to all the attacks 
which have been made upon the State, but I have 
not half time enough. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Bennett] after enumerating a great 
many things he desired Massachusetts to do, said, 
amongst other things, that she must tear out of her 
statute book this personal liberty law. When she had 
done that and a variety of other things too numerous 
to mention, then he said " the South would forgive 
Massachusetts." The South forgive Massachusetts I 
Sir, forgiveness is an attribute of divinity. Thie 
South has it not. Sir, forgiveness is a higher quality 
than justice, even. The South — I mean the slave 
power— cannot comprehend it. 

Sir, Massachusetts has already forgiven the South 
too many debts and too many insults. If we should 
do all the things the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sired us to do, then the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Shorter] comes in and insists that Massachu- 
setts shall do a great variety of other things before 
the South probably will forgive her. 

Among other things, he desired that Massachu- 
setts should blot out the fact* that General Hull, who 
surrendered Detroit, had his home in Massachusetts. 
Why, no, sir; she does not desire even to do that, 
for then she would have to blot out the fact tha.t \n^s» 
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gallant son had his home there — that gallant son 
who fell fighting for his country in the same war at 
Lundy's Lane — that great battle, where Colonel Mil- 
ler, a Massachusetts man by adoption, when asked 
if he could storm certain heights, replied, in a modest 
Massachusetts manner, " I will try, sir. " He 
stormed the heights. 

The gentleman desires, also, that we should blot 
out the history of the connection of Massachusetts 
with the last war. Oh, no! She cannot do that. 
She cannot so dim the lustre of the American arms. 
She cannot so wrong the Republic. Where, then, 
would be your great sea-fights? Where, then, 
would be the glory of " Old Ironsides, " whose scup- 
pers ran red with Massachusetts blood? Where, 
then, would be the history of the daring of those 
brave fishermen, who swarmed from all her bays and 
all her ports, sweeping the enemy's commerce from 
the most distant seas ? 

Ah, sir! she cannot afford to blot out that history. 
You, sir, cannot afford to let her do it — no, not even 
the South. She sustained herself in the last war; 
she paid her own expenses and has not yet been paid 
entirely from the treasury of the nation. The enemy 
hovered on her coast with his ships, as numerous al- 
most as the stars. He looked on that warlike land 
and the memory of the olden time came back upon 
him. He remembered how, more than forty years 
before, he had trodden on that soil; he remembered 
how vauntingly he invaded it and how speedily he 
left it. He turned his glasses toward it and beheld 
its people rushing from the mountains to the sea to 
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defend it; and he dared not attack it. Its capital 
stood in the salt sea spray, yet he could not take it. 
He sailed south, where there was another capital, not 
far from where we now stand, forty miles from the 
sea. A few staggering, worn-out sailors and soldiers 
came here. They took it. How it was defended let 
the heroes of Bladensburg answer! 

Sir, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Keitt] made a speech; and if I may be allowed to 
coin a word, I will say it had more cantankerosity 
in it than any speech I ever heard on this floor. 

It was certainly very eloquent in some portions — 
very eloquent indeed, for the gentleman has indis- 
putably an eloquent utterance and an eloquent tem- 
perament. I do not wish to criticise it much, but it 
opens in the most extraordinary manner with a 
*' weird torchlight, " and then he introduces a dead 
man, and then he galvanizes him, and puts him in 
that chair, and then he makes him "point his cold 
finger" around this hall. 

Why, it almost frightens me to allude to it. And 
then he turns it into a theatre, and then he changes or 
transmogrifies the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Col- 
fax], who has just spoken, into a snake and makes him 
"wriggle up to the foot-lights ; *' and then he gives 
the snake hands, and then " mailed hands, " and with 
one of them he throws off Cuba, and with the other 
clutches all the Canadas. Then he has men with 
" glozing mouths, " and they are " singing psalms 
through their noses, '* and are moving down upon 
the South " like an army with banners. '' Frightful, 
is it not? He talks about rotting on dead s^-^^, "^^ 
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calls our party at one time a " toad, " and then be 
calls it a " lizard ; " " and more, which e'en to men- 
tion would be unlawful. " Sir, his rhetoric seems 
to have the St. Vitus's dance. He mingles meta- 
phors in such a manner as would delight the most 
extravagant Milesian. ^ 

But I pass from his logic and his rhetoric, and also 
over some historical mistakes, much of the same 
nature as those made by the President, which I have 
already pointed out, and come to some of his sen- 
tences, in which terrific questions and answers ex- 
plode. He answers hotly and tauntingly that the 
South wants none of our vagabond philanthropy. 
Sir, when the yellow pestilence fluttered its wings 
over the southern States and when Massachusetts 
poured out her treasures to a greater extent in pro- 
portion to her population than any other State, was 
that vagabond philanthropy? I ask the people of 
Virginia and Louisiana. 

But, sir, the gentleman was most tender and most 
plaintive when he described the starving operatives. 
Why, sir, the eloquence was most overwhelming 
upon some of my colleagues. I thought I saw the 
iron face of our speaker soften a little when he lis- 
tened to the unexpected sympathy of the gentleman? 
with the hardships of his early life. Sir, he was an 
operative from boyhood to manhood — and a good 
one, too. 

Ah, sir, he did not appreciate, as he tasted the 
sweet bread of honest toil, his sad condition; he did 
not think, as he stood in the music of the machinery 
which came from his cunning hand, how much better 
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it would have been for him had he been born a slave 
and put under the gentleman from South Carolina — 
a kind master, as I have no doubt he is — where he 
would have been well fed and clothed, and would 
have known none of the trials which doubtless met 
him on every hand. How happy he would have been 
if, instead of being a Massachusetts operative, he had 
been a slave in South Carolina, fattening, singing, and 
dancing upon the banks of some southern river. 

Sir, if the gentleman will go to my district and 
look upon those operatives and mechanics; if he will 
look upon some of those beautiful models which come 
from their brains and hands, and which from time to 
time leap upon the waters of the Atlantic, out-flying 
all other clippers, bringing home wealth and victory 
with all the winds of heaven, he might have reason 
to change his views. Let him go there, and, even 
after all he said, he may speak to those men and con- 
vince them if he can of their starving condition. I 
will guaranty his personal safety. I believe the 
people of Massachusetts would pour forth their 
heart's Wood to protect even him in the right of free- 
dom of speech; and that is saying a great deal after 
all that has happened. 

Let him go to the great county of Worcester — 
that bee-hive of operatives and Abolitionists, as it 
has been called — and he will find the annual product 
of that county greater, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than that of any other equal population in the 
world, as will be found by reference to a recent 
speech of ex-Governor Boutwell, of our State. The 
next county, I bedieve, in respect to the amount of 
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products in proportion to population, i5> away up in 
Vermont. 

Sir, let him go and look at these men — these 
Abolitionists, who, we are told, meddle with every- 
body's business but their own. They certainly take 
time enough to attend to their own business to ac- 
complish these results which I have named. 

The gentleman broke out in an exceedingly ex- 
plosive question, something like this : I do not know 
if my memory can do justice to the language of the 
gentleman, but it was something like this : "Did not 
the South, equally with the North, bare her forehead 
to the god of battles ? " I answer plainly, No, sir, 
she did not; she did not. 

Sir, Massachusetts furnished more men in the Rev- 
olution than the whole South put together, and more 
by ten-fold than South Carolina. I am not including, 
of course, the militia — the conjectured -militia fur- 
nished by that State. There is no proof that they 
were ever engaged in any battle. I mean the regu- 
lars; and I say that Massachusetts furnished more 
than ten times as many men as South Carolina. I 
say on the authority of a standard historian, once a 
member of this House (Mr. Sabine, in his history of 
the loyalists), that more New England men now lie 
buried in the soil of South Carolina than there were 
of South Carolinians who left their State to fight 
the battles of the country. 

I say, when General Lincoln was defending 
Charleston he was compelled to give up its defence 
because the people of that city would not fight. 
When General Greene, that Rhode Island blacksmith, 
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took command of the Southern army South Carolina 
had not a federal soldier in the fieild ; and the people 
of that State would not furnish supplies to his army ; 
while the British army in the State were furnished 
with supplies almost exclusively from the people of 
South Carolina. While the American army could 
not be recruited, the ranks of the British army were 
rapidly filled from that State. 

The British post ox Ninety-Six was garrisoned al- 
most exclusively from South Carolina. Rawdon's 
reserve corps was made up almost entirely by South 
Carolinians. Of the eight hundred prisoners who 
were taken at the battle of King's Mountain — of 
which we have heard so much — seven hundred of 
them were Southern Tories. The Maryland men 
gained the laurels of the Cowpens. Kentuckians, 
Virginians, and North Carolinians gained the battle 
of King's Mountain. Few South Carolinians fought 
in the battles of Eutaw, Guilford, etc. They were 
chiefly fought by men out of South Carolina; and 
they would have won greater fame and brighter 
laurels if they had not been opposed chiefly by the 
citizens of the soil. Well might the British com- 
mander boast that he had reduced South Carolina 
into allegiance. 

But, sir, I will not proceed further with this his- 
tory, out of regard for the fame of our common 
country; out of regard for the patriots — ^the Sum- 
ters, the Marions, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the 
Haynes — truer patriots, if possible, than those of any 
other State. 

Out of regard for these men I will not cyiot^ ixcswv 
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a letter of the patriot Governor Mathews to General 
Greene, in which he complains of the selfishness and 
utter imbecility of a great portion of the people of 
South Carolina. 

But, Mr. Chairman, all these assaults upon the 
State of Massachusetts sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the one I am about to mention. On the 
19th of May it was announced that Mr. Sumner 
would address the Senate upon the Kansas question. 
The floor of the Senate, the galleries, and avenues 
leading thereto, were thronged with an expectant 
audience; and many of us left our places in this 
House to hear thfe Massachusetts orator. To say that 
we were delighted with the speech we heard would 
but faintly express the deep emotions of our hearts 
awakened by it. I need not speak of the classic 
purity of its language, nor of the nobility of its senti- 
ments. It was heard by many; it has been read by 
millions. There has been no such speech made in 
the Senate since the days when those Titans of 
American eloquence — the Websters and the Haynes 
—contended with each other for mastery. 

It was severe, because it was launched against 
tyranny. It was severe as Chatham was severe when 
he defended the feeble colonies against the giant op- 
pression of the mother country. It was made in the 
face of a hostile Senate. It continued through the 
greater portion of two days ; and yet during that time 
the speaker was not once called to order. This fact 
is conclusive as to the personal and parliamentary 
decorum of the speech. He had provocation enough. 
His State had been called hypocritical. He himself 
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had been called " a puppy, '' " a fool, " " a fanatic, " 
and " a dishonest man. " Yet he was parliamentary 
from the beginning to the end of his speech. No 
man knew better than he did the proprieties of the 
place, for he had always observed them. No man 
knew better than he did parliamentary law, because 
he had made it the study of his life. No man saw 
more clearly than he did the flaming sword of the 
constitution, turning every way, guarding all the 
avenues of the Senate. But he was not thinking of 
these things; he was not thinking then of the privi- 
leges of the Senate nor of the guarantees of the 
constitution; he was there to denounce tyranny and 
crime, and he did it. He was there to speak for the 
rights of an empire, and he did it bravely and grandly. 
So much for the occasion of the speech. A word, 
and I shall be pardoned, about the speaker himself. 
He is my friend; for many and many a year I have 
looked to him for guidance and light, and I never 
looked in vain. He never had a personal enemy in 
his life ; his character is as pure as the snow that falls 
on his native hills; his heart overflows with kindness 
for every being having the upright form of man; he 
is a ripe scholar, a chivalric gentleman, and a warm- 
hearted, true friend. He sat at the feet of Chan- 
ning, and drank in the sentiments of that noble soul. 
He bathed in the learning and undying love of the 
great jurist. Story ; and the hand of Jackson, with its 
honors and its offices, soug'ht him early in life, but 
he shrank from them with instinctive modesty. Sir, 
he is the pride of Massachusetts. His mother Com- 
monwealth found him adorning the highest w^.lks» ol 
3 
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literature and law, and she bade him go and grace 
somewhat the rough character of political life. The 
people of Massachusetts — the old, and the young, and 
the middle-aged — now pay their full homage to the 
beauty of his public and private character. Such is 
Charles Sumner. 

On the 22d day of May, when the Senate and the 
House had clothed themselves in mourning for a 
brother fallen in the battle of life in the distant State 
of Missouri^ the senator from Massachusetts sat in 
the silence of the Senate Chamber, engaged in the 
employments appertaining to his office when a mem- 
ber from this House, who had taken an oath to sus- 
tain the constitution, stole into the Senate, that place 
which had hitherto been held sacred against violence, 
and smote him as Cain smote his brother. 

One blow was enough; but it did not satiate the 
wrath of that spirit whidi had pursued him through 
two days. Again and again, quidcer and faster fell 
the leaden blows, until he was torn away frcrni his 
victim^ when the senator from Massachusetts fell in 
the arms of his friends, and his blood ran down on 
the Senate floor. Sir, the act was brief and my com- 
ments on it shall be brief also. I denounce it in the 
name of the constitution it violated. I denounce it 
in the name of the sovereignty of Massachusetts, 
which was stricken down by the blow. I denounce 
it in the name of civilization, which it outraged. I 
denounce it in the name of humanity. I denounce it 
in the name of that fair play which bullies and prize- 
fighters respect. What! strike a man when he is 
pinioned — ^when he cannot respond to a blow! Call 
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you that chivalry? In what code of honor did you 
get your authority for that? I do not believe that 
member has a friend so dear who must not in his 
heart of hearts condemn the act. Even the mem- 
ber himself if he has left a spark of that chivalry and 
gallantry attributed to him, must loathe and scorn 
the act. Grod knows, I do not wish to speak unkindly 
or in a spirit of revenge ; but I owe it to my manhood 
and the noble State I in part represent, to express my 
deep abhorrence of the act. But much as I repro- 
bate the act, much more do I reprobate the conduct 
of those who were by and saw the outrage perpe- 
trated. Sir, especially do I notice the conduct of 
that senator recently from the free platform of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the odor of her hospitality on him, 
who stood there, not only silent and quiet while it 
was going on, but when it was over approved the 
act. And worse: when he had time to cool, when 
he had slept on it, he went into the Senate Chamber 
of the United States and shocked the sensibilities of 
the world by approving it. Another senator did not 
take part because he feared his motives might be 
questioned, exhibiting as extraordinary a delicacy as 
that individual who refused to rescue a drowning 
mortal because he had not been introduced to him. 
Another was not on good terms; and yet if rumor 
be true, that senator has declared that himself and 
family are more indebted to Mr. Sumner than to any 
other man; yet when he saw him borne bleeding by, 
he turned and went on the other side. Oh, magnan- 
imous Slidell! Oh, prudent Douglas! Oh, audia- 
cious Toombs I 
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Sir, there are questions arisins^ out of this which 
far transcend those of a mere personal nature. Of 
those personal considerations I shall speak when the 
question comes properly before us, if I am permitted 
to do so. The higher question involves the very 
existence of the government itself. If, sir, freedom 
of speech is not to remain to us, what is all this gov- 
ernment worth? If we from Massachusetts, or any 
other State — senators, or members of the House — 
are to be called to account by some " gallant nephew '' 
of some " gallant uncle, " when we utter something 
which does not suit their sensitive natures, we desire 
to know it. If the conflict is to be transferred from 
this peaceful, intellectual field to one where it is 
said, " honors are easy and responsibilities equal," 
then we desire to know it. Massachusetts, if her sons 
and representatives are to have the rod held over 
them, if these things are to continue, the time may 
come — ^though she utters no threats — when she 
may be called upon to withdraw them to her own 
bosom, where she can furnish to them that protec- 
tion which is not vouchsafed to them under the flag 
of their common country. But while she permits us 
to remain we shall do our duty — our whole duty, 
We shall speak whatever we choose to speak, when 
we will, where we will, and how we will, regardless 
of all consequences. 

Sir, the sons of Massachusetts are educated at the 
knees of their mothers, in the doctrines of peace and 
good will, and God knows, they desire to cultivate 
those feelings — feelings of social kindness and public 
kindness. The House will bear witness that we have 
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not Violated or trespassed upon any of them ; but, sir, 
if we are pushed too long or too far, there are men 
from the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts who 
will not shrink from a defence of freedom of speech, 
and the honored State they represent, on any field 
where they may be assailed. 
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Grow, Galusha A., an American politician, born at 
Ashford, Conn., August 31, 1823. He removed to Pennsyl- 
vania in boyhood with his family, and his youth was passed 
upon a farm. Obtaining an education with difficulty, he 
subsequently studied law, and in 1847 was admitted to the 
bar. Becoming eminent for his abilities, he was elected to 
congress in 1850, where he sat as representative, 1850-53, 
1855-57 and 1859-63, being speaker of the house during the 
thirty-seventh congress, 1861-63, and conspicuous as a 
Republican from the formation of that party. He was pres- 
ident of a Texan railway, 1871-76, and in 1894 was elected 
congressman-at-large. He has made many notably eloquent 
speeches, one of the latest being an address upon Manila. 



ON MANILA. 

Mr. Speaker, — ^What is the duty and present re- 
sponsibility of this nation to liberty and humanity? 
On the 2 1 St day of April, 1898, Congress authorized 
and directed the President to use the army and navy 
of the United States to compel Spain to withdraw 
her flag and abandon forever her sovereignty over 
the island of Cuba. Never was an act of Congress 
^ more universally approved by the people. 

Within ten days after this direction to the Presi- 
dent, a squadron of the American navy, cruising in 
Asiatic waters, in obedience to orders received by 
its commander to strike the enemy wherever found 
and " to capture or destroy his ships/' sailed into the 
harbor of Manila and destroyed the Pacific squadron 
of the Spanish navy in a victory unparalleled in the 
world's history of naval warfare. From that time to 
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this the flag of the United States has floated supreme 
in the bay of Manila, and within one hundred days 
from the declaration of war by Congress it floated in 
tritmiph over Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands, from all of which the flag and sovereignty of 
Spain was forever expelled. 

Thus, by the fortimes of war, approved in its be- 
ginning almost unanimously by the people, were 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands added to the 
territory of the United States. Such territory, 
whether desirable or not, was thenceforth to be either 
Spanish or American. This was the only alternative. 
The war, it is true, was begun on our part in behalf of 
liberty and humanity for a million and a half of peo- 
ple in the island of Cuba. Are liberty and humanity 
questions of latitude and longitude? Spanish rule 
for three hundred years in the Philippine Islands 
had been scarcely less cruel than in the island of 
Cuba. In the fortunes of war the first act against the 
enemy was the destruction of Spanish sovereignty 
over eight or ten millions of people in the far-off 
Philippines instead of the million and a half in Cuba. 

Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands were ac- 
quired in the fortunes of war and by a treaty of peace 
with Spain, in the same way that California and other 
territory was acquired in the fortunes of war and by a 
treaty of peace with Mexico; $20,000,000 was paid 
to Spain in concluding with her a treaty of peace; 
$15,000,000 was paid to Mexico in concluding with 
her a treaty of peace. The $20,000,000 paid to Spain 
was for her relinquishment of sovereignty over CuBati 
Puerto Rico, and all her islands in the West Indies, 
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and over the island of Guam and the Philippines in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

These $20,000,000 offered by the American com- 
mission in the form of an ultimatum at the close of 
* negotiations, before a single article of the treaty had 
been finally concluded, were to cover all sessions of 
territory and all questions in controversy as to the 
debts and public property of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands. The $15,000,000 paid to 
Mexico was for the relinquishment of her sover- 
eignty over the territory we acquired lying west of 
the Louisiana purchase. The payment in both these 
case3 was, as defined by Vattel in his ''Law of Na- 
tions," the act of *'an equitable conqueror." 

This government has never acquired any territory 
outside of the original thirteen colonies without the 
payment of a money consideration satisfactory to the 
parties in interest. There is no question of forcible 
annexation of territory before the American people 
now, nor has there been. But there is a question of 
forcible suppression of an insurrection against the au- 
thority and sovereignty of the United States. 

The flag of our fathers floats to-day over 
Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands just as right- 
fully as over Alaska or any of the territory acquired 
from France or Mexico. Whether this acquisition of 
far-off territory is good or bad, it has fallen to us un- 
sought and unexpected in the fortunes of war — a war 
that marks a new era in the history of the nations, 
begun in no spirit of conquest or desire for territorial 
expansion, but only in response to the piercing cries 
of a common humanity by a people doomed by their 
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OH>ressors to extermination by starvation and the 
sword. 

After American arms had triumphed on land and 
sea, the only alternative presented was whether the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States or the Castles 
and Lions of Spain should float over these islands. 
Where is there an American heart, or one anywhere 
else in Christian civilization, so craven as to have 
justified the great Republic in giving back these is- 
lands with their eight or ten million people, to the 
cruel despotism of Spain? Such a disgraceful act on 
our part, under the circumstances, would have been 
an indelible stain through all time upon the character 
of the American people. 

After boldly proclaiming to the world that we were 
fighting the battles of liberty and humanity on behalf 
of a people crushed by a cruel despotism, were we to 
sheath the sword as soon as we became apprehensive 
that the contest might in the end impose something of 
a burden not foreseen upon ourselves, and for that 
reason were we to remand the helpless oppressed, 
whom we had rescued, back to the care of the oppres- 
sor? 

What shall be done with these islands and what 
shall be the government for their inhabitants is now a 
question to be settled by the Congress of the United 
States. 

But our anti-imperialist statesmen claim that, in- 
stead of Congress, it rightfully belongs to Aguinaldo 
to say what kind of Government shall be established 
for the eight or ten millions of inhabitants in the 
Philippine Islands. If Aguinaldo and his little band 
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of Tagalos drove Spain from these islands and com- 
pelled her to sue for peace, then in that case he might, 
as conqueror, have the right to dictate the kind of 
government to take the place of the Spanish govern- 
ment overthrown. 

Whatever power destroys organized government 
over a people becomes morally responsible to the civil- 
ization of the age to replace the government over- 
thrown by one equally if not more efficient for the 
protection of life and property. Spain relinquished 
her sovereignty over the Philippine Islands to the 
United States of America, not to Aguinaldo. From 
the time that was done the United States became re- 
sponsible in the forum of nations to see that an effi- 
cient government is established for these islands. 

We are told by the defenders of Aguinaldo and his 
Tagalo insurgents, as an excuse for their acts, that 
one nation cannot govern another nation. The inhab- 
itants of the Philippine Islands never were a nation 
and never had a government of their own. The eight 
or ten millions of their inhabitants, scattered over 
some thousand or more islands, consist of different 
tribes speaking different languages and of all degrees 
I of civilization. Is not Congress just as competent to 
legislate for these former subjects of Spain as for the 
inhabitants of Alaska, former subjects of Russia, or 
for the people in the Territories of the Union ? 

Under the government of the United States, since 
the last amendments to the constitution, the personal, 
civil, and religious rights of all its inhabitants, 
whether near or far off, are secured to them in the 
language of the supreme court, " by the principles of 
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constitutional liberty, which restrains all the agencies 
of government, State and nation/* 

In these paramount rights the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands would be protected by Congfess 
just the same as are the inhabitants of the District of 
Columbia. Will even the anti-imperialists say that 
the inhabitants of the District of Columbia are 
living under a despotic government and would there- 
fore be justified in taking up arms against the govern- 
ment of the United States ? 

The defenders of Aguinaldo claim that he and his 
Tagalo insurgents are justified in warring upon the 
United States, which released them from Spanish' 
despotism, just the same as they would be if they 
were fighting Spain, for it is only, as they say, a 
change of masters. Thus they malign the institutions 
of their own country and libel the character of the 
people's chosen representatives. There can be no 
valid legislation by Congress inconsistent with the 
principles of constitutional liberty. The history of 
Spanish rule over her colonies has always been a 
blood-stained record of cruelty and lawless violence. 
Would not the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
be under a free government when under the govern- 
ment of the United States ? A people everywhere are 
justified in warring against despotism. But in this 
age of Christian civilization they are not justified 
anywhere in warring against free government. 

Never was there an American giin turned upon 
any of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands until 
its Tagalo insurgents began killing American soldiers^ 
who in the fortunes of war came to their country not 
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as conquerors, but as their deliverers from the cruel- 
ties of Spanish rule, while prosecuting a war for the 
delivery of a million and a half of Spanish subjects 
under the same rule in the island of Cuba. 

The first great duty of the United States now is to 
suppress the Tagalo insurrection against its author- 
ity and to establish order in the Philippine Islands. 
And when that is done, to provide a government for 
the protection of the civil and religious rights of their 
inhabitants, the same as is now done for the inhabit- 
ants of the District of Columbia or the Territories of 
the Union. 

There is no question of territorial expansion or for- 
cible annexation to be settled. That was settled by 
American guns at Manila and San Juan Hill, ratified 
by a treaty of peace with Spain. Right or wrong, 
good or bad, American territorv has already been 
expanded. Our flag, raised first by a triumph in arms 
and next from our unavoidable position by a treaty of 
peace, floats to-day over the Philippine Islands just 
as rightfully as over this Capitol. 

Wherever on the earth's surface that flag shall once 
rightfully float it can never be removed, save by an 
♦ act of Congress or by an order of the commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy in time of war. Any at- 
tempt to remove it in any other way would be an act 
of treason against the sovereignty of the United 
States, the same as it was in 1861, when General Dix 
said: "If any one attempts to haul down the Ameri- 
can flag, shoot him on the spot." 

The terms that General Grant fixed for all persons 
iengaged in such attempts was " unconditional surren- 
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der." Why should any different terms be made now 
for Malay or Mongolian insurgents than was made 
then for American citizens born on American soil. 

History is constantly repeating itself. Then there 
were those that claimed that war was Lincoln's 
war; now there are those who declare this war is 
McKinley's war ; then it was copperhead ; now it is an 
anti-imperialist. Then there wer^ self-assumed su- 
perior patriots who saw great danger to the liberties 
of the country in the disbanding of the two armies 
composed of over 2,000,000 of armed men. Now the 
sam€ kind of patriots see great danger for the fu- 
ture of the Republic in the development of a spirit of 
militarism should the regular army exceed 25,000 
men. 

Can the liberties of the American people — now 75,- 
000,000 and doubling in number every thirty years, 
scattered over a territorial area of almost 4,000,000 
square miles, with forty-five independent States, 
to be hereafter increased in number, each fully or- 
ganized with executive, judicial, and legislative pow- 
ers, and each with an organized militia of its own 
citizens — ^be in danger of overthrow now, or any 
other time in the hereafter, by fifty or sixty thousand 
or any other number of citizens soldiers in the regular 
army? When the American people shall forget the 
glorious traditions of a heroic ancestry and become 
themselves fit subjects for slaves, then and not till 
then will their liberties be in danger of overthrow 
from any spirit of militarism within or from foreign 
aggression without. 

This nation is not running the race the old lost na^ 
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tions ran, that "died of unbelief in God and wrong to 
man." No nation ever yet died or ever will, no matter 
what the extent of its territory or how vast its popu- 
lation, if governed by just laws and its people are im- 
bued with a spirit of humanity as broad as the race. 

Before the declaration of war with Spain the wisdom 
of far-off territorial acquisitions might have been a 
proper subject for consideration by the people of the 
United States. But as to the acquisition of territory 
in Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands, it is a ques- 
tion settled by the arbitrament of the sword in the 
fortunes of war and by a treaty of peace recognized 
as valid by all nations. 

There always was and probably always will be a 
class of "has beens"who delight in perverting the facts 
of history in order to put their own country in the 
wrong so they can have an excuse for opposing its 
administration, and who are always uttering warnings 
of danger and weeping in pathetic sorrow over the 
degeneracy of the times in the closing years of their 
own existence. So, to-day, these prophets of evil 
from the hilltops of a happy and prosperous re- 
public are, Jeremiah-like, pouring out their lamen- 
I tations over the extension of American free in- 
stitutions. Legislative wisdom, statesmanship, and 
patriotism in the chosen representations of the Am- 
erican people will not die with this generation, and I 
trust will not in any other. 

Over a century ago our fathers, by their heroic 
deeds, consecrated the Fourth of July, 1776, as the 
birthday of a new era in the cycles of civilization. Is 
Sthere anybody that would now change, if he could, 
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the final results as we have them of this great experi- 
ment of free constitutional government? The result 
has come to us only by each generation of the people 
boldly meeting in peace or war their responsibilities 
to liberty and humanity as they have been cast upon 
them in the providences of human events. 

Let this generation, then, imitating those of the by- 
gone, shrink not from a manly discharge of its duty 
and responsibilities to liberty and the rights of a com- 
mon humanity, though they may have been cast upon 
it unexpected and unforeseen in the fortunes of a just 
war. Every acquisition of territory by the United 
States heretofore, though opposed at the time by 
some self-assumed superior patriots, has always re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the people. 

From my first entry into public life I have never 
had any fears for the future of the republic by reason 
of the expansion of its territory and the extension of 
its free institutions. Pending the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise in Congress in 1854, I then said 
relative to expansion : 

"Who believes that the territorial expansion of the 
republic will not continue until it covers the whole 
continent ? It is one of the incidents of our position, 
resulting from the habits of our people and the char- 
acter of surrounding nationalities. While the pioneer 
spirit presses on into the wilderness, snatching new 
areas from the wild beast and bequeathing them a 
legacy to civilized man, it is in vain you attempt to 
stay his progress by meridian lines or legislative 
enactments. 
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" The habits of his life and the promptings of his 
nature are stronger than the river or mountain bar- 
riers of nations. When he has covered the whole con- 
tinent with the abodes of civilized life, seizing the 
standard of the Republic, he will bear it, with the 
spirit and genius of free institutions, across the 
mighty deep to regenerate old dynasties and breathe 
new life into decaying empires. This, no matter what 
may be the views of statesmen or the policy of legisla- 
tion, is our mission, our manifest destiny. For 
energy, intelligence, and superior enterprise are des- 
tiny, and whoever attempts to stay it may be borne 
down by the tide but he cannot change the current." 

These words, uttered in no spirit of prophecy, and 
which at the time were only a plain statement of the 
characteristics of the American people and the sur- 
rounding conditions of national existence to-day, are, 
by the fortunes of war, prophecy fulfilled. But what 
prophetic ken can pierce the veil of the now over- 
hanging future ? The Atlantic Ocean, rolling between 
two mighty hemispheres is a German, French, and 
English sea. But the Pacific Ocean, with almost twice 
the area of waters washing the shores of nationalities 
containing two thirds the population of the globe, is 
henceforth to be an' American sea covered with Am- 
erican ships laden with the products of American in- 
dustry. The commerce of half the world, realizing 
the dream of Columbus, will go westward to find the 
Indies. 

England, facing eastward, carrying her Magna 
Charta of personal rights and all her great institu- 
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tions of civil and religious liberty, and the United 
States of America, first-born of these institutions, 
facing westward, carrying the same institutions, with 
the practical experience of over a hundred years in 
self-government will some day meet in the far-off 
Orient, having belted the globe with institutions of 
civil and religious liberty and constitutional free gov- 
ernment for all mankind. 

The white man can never lay down his burden so 
long as oppression and national injustice and wrong 
exist among the children of men. Nations like individ- 
uals owe something to a common humanity, for they 
are the trustees of civilization. It is ordained in the 
retribution of that overruling Providence which con- 
trols in the affairs of men that nations cannot shirk 
their responsibilities to liberty and humanity when 
cast upon them in the course of human events with- 
out bitter retributions soon or late in national disasters.; 



** The ships wiH part the unknown sea, 

The march of thought wiH reach the strand ; 
The onward wave of destiny 
Will change the features of the land. 

** The evil must give place to good, 

The false before the true must fade ; 

There is no stay in Nature's way. 
Men cannot choose or peace or war ;' 

She sets the task, and none may ask 
What her far-reaching counsels are. 

** Not in the way the world would please 
The needed changes may be wrought : 
When and wherever fate decrees 
The destined battles will be fought. 
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" The towers of strength give way at length. 
If they be not by right maintained, 
And in their place a higher race 
Shall build as it has been ordained. 

The American defenders of the Tagalo insurgents 
Ihave no excuse for themselves in any acts of the Am- 
lerican colonists. Our fathers in 1776 took up arms 
against unjust legislation and the attempt by the min- 
istry of George III. to restrict the rights and privileges 
pf Englishmen. The colonists had governments of 
their own, which they were defending against en- 
;croachments by the British Parliament. 

The Tagalos in attacking the American army which 
delivered them from Spanish despotism had no gov- 
ernment of their own to defend, for none had ever been 
lestablished ; and they were not resisting unjust laws, 
■for no laws of any kind had been passed ; nor had any 
act of any kind been done by the American people or 
its army injurious or even unfriendly to the inhab- 
itants of the Philippine Islands. 

President Lincoln on the 4th of March, 1861, from 
the eastern portico of this Capitol in addressing his 
dissatisfied fellow countrymen, said: '^You can have no 
conflict without yourselves being the aggressors." 

In like manner President McKinley through his 
commanding general notified the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands that they could have no conflict 
with the United States without they themselves being 
the aggressors. 

General Otis, January 9, 1899, in a communication 
to Aguinaldo, said : " I am under strict orders of the 
President of the United States to avoid conflict in 
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every way possible. There shall be no conflict of 
forces if I am able to avoid it." 

In the evening of February 4, 1899, Aguinaldo and 
his Tagalos became the aggressors and opened fire 
• along their whole entrenched line upon the American 
soldiers guarding Manila. The same night Agoncillo, 
friend and special agent of Aguinaldo, leaves Wash- 
ington hastily by the midnight train for Canada, 
hours before any one else in Washington knew of the 
attack of the Tagalos upon the American army. From 
that time to this the Tagalo insurrection has continued 
in pursuance of the plans formed by Aguinaldo in 
August, 1898, before the capitulation of Manila, when 
he announced himself dictator and addressed a com- 
munication to the leading powers, asking their recog- 
nition of the independence of the Philippines, and in 
pursuance of his purpose to capture or drive the Am- 
erican army out of Manila. 

The Tagalos, under Aguinaldo, took up arms to 
kill their benefactors, who had never done them an 
injury, but who had periled their lives to release them 
from the cruelties of Spanish rule. At the demand 
of such an enemy — ^an enemy that knows no gratitude 
and whose barbarism holds prisoners of war for a 
money ransom — shall the flag of our fathers be low- 
ered — a flag that never yet was lowered, save at the 
grave of the hero who died in its defense? 

There is no justification for the American defend- 
ers of the Tagalo insurgents in anything contained 
in the Declaration of American Independence. The 
revolt of the American colonies began in a protest 
against unjust laws. Even after the few overzeal- 
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ous patriots had thrown the shipload of imported tea 
into the waters of Massachusetts Bay, Washington^ 
Franklin, Adams, and Hancock, and most of their co- 
patriots, had no idea of establishing a government 
independent of that of Great Britain. 

The Earl of Chatham, Burke, Barre, Wilkes, and 
other English statesmen in advocating the cause of 
the colonies were defending the constitutional rights 
of Englishmen. And none of them ever advocated 
the right of the colonies to set up for themselves an 
independent government. 

At length, after the failure of petition and protest,, 
fifty-six bold merchants, farmers, lawyers, and me- 
chanics, representing the organized governments of 
thirteen colonies, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared 
that their allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain 
was at an end. In justification of their act in sever- 
ing their allegiance to the mother country and in com- 
bating the dogma of the divine right of kingly rule 
they proclaimed certain self-evident truths, among 
which was that " The just powers of governments are 
derived from the consent of the governed." 

Up to that time mankind had been rep^arded as com- 
posed of two classes — the one born to rule, the other 
to be ruled ; the one possessing all rights in the State, 
the other possessing no rights save such as might be 
conferred by the ruling class. It was in combating 
this claim of the few and the old political dogma of 
the divine right of kingly rule that our fathers de- 
clared that governments derived their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. In theory, a self- 
evident truth; but in actual practice then and ever 
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since governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, if the governed are fitted 
for self-government. Consent of the criminal classes 
or the stupidly ignorant is not necessary for a just 
government, never has been, and never will be. 

The self-evident truths of the Declaration of In- 
dependence proclaimed by our fathers in opposing 
the political dogmas of their times were ideals to be 
finally reached in the onward progress of the race to 
a higher and more perfect civilization, as the polar 
star, fixed in the heavens, is a ginide for the mariner 
in his course for a haven of safety over tempest tossed 
seas. 

These ideals were not intended or expected by 
those who declared them to be reduced to immediate 
practice, for they did not themselves incorporate 
them into the framework of the new government 
which they established. One seventh of the entire 
population under their new government were chattel- 
born slaves, bought and sold at the auction block, 
and continued such for almost a century after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. The 
consent of women, one half of the population to be 
governed, was not sought then nor since in order to 
give just powers to their government. 

The Saviour of mankind, when on earth, bade his 
disciples, "Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect." If this injunction is to be the practical test 
of Christian character then there are no Christians in 
the world. But a time was promised in the long-oom- 
ing future when this test applied to the pilgrims on 
earth would not be mere theory. 
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The ideals of the Declaration of Independence prac- 
tically apply, and were intended only thus to ap- 
ply, to a people fitted for self-government. It is an 
absurdity to apply them in practice to a people unfitted 
by general intelligence or experience to carry on a 
free and stable government by which alone these 
rights can be secured to the individual. 

Lafayette, years after he tendered his life with his 
sword to the cause of American independence, ad- 
vised the crowning of Louis Philippe King of 
France instead of the establishment of a republic, 
for the reason, as he said, that the French people were 
not at that time as well fitted for self-government 
as the Americans were at the time of their Revolution, 
but it would be a gross calumny upon a great nation 
to say that the French people were not at that time 
as well fitted for self-government as are the Tagalos 
now, or any other portion of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The American colonies had a practical experience! 
in self-government under their respective charters 
from the Crown of Great Britain in township, county, 
and State administration for more than a hundred 
years, and yet not one of them adopted in practice 
then, nor have they since the self-evident truth which 
they put in the Declaration of Independence, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. Even Massachusetts, home of Ed- 
ward Atkinson and other like kindred spirits, has no 
provision in her organic law for ascertaining the consent 
of even a majority of her adult population to the con- 
stitution under which they live, or their consent to 
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the enactment of the laws which they must obey. 
The legal voters anywhere are not one-half of the 
adult population whose consent in theory is requisite 
for just government. 

The defendants of the Tagalo insurgents, calling 
themselves anti-imperialists, insist that these ideals 
of our fathers, which have never yet been incorporated 
practically into any government, shall be made a part 
of the government to be established for the conglom- 
erate of Malay and Mongolian population in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, a population which have never had any 
experience in any kind of self-government and whose 
unfitness for such government at the present time is 
everywhere admitted. 

But the population of these islands, under the con- 
trolling influence of the United States, with its free 
institutions,, and their own better conditions after 
peace and order shall have been established, will no 
doubt in a short time become fitted for self-govern- 
ment. When that time shall come and the United 
States of America shall establish for these islands, 
with their eight or ten millions of people a free and 
independent government, to be administered by them- 
selves, it will be the grift of the great Republic to civil- 
ization of a colossal statue of liberty enlightening the 
world, throwing its refulgent rays from the mountain 
peaks overlooking the Bay of Manila, across the 
Chinese Sea, and over the empire of oldest time, 
where dwells one fourth of the present population of 
the globe. 

Such is the mission; the manifest destiny, of this 
nation, now, in behalf of liberty and humanity, the 
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same as it was three score years ago, before the 
pioneer settler scaled the snow-crowned summits of 
the Sierras or the flag of our fathers fluttered along 
the shores of the Pacific. 

Henceforth, over whatever portion of the earth's 
surface the flag of the great Republic shall float, it will 
be the emblem of liberty, justice, and humanity, beck- 
oning the race on to a higher and better civilization. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last. 
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Story, Joseph, an eminent American jurist, born at 
Marblehead, Mass., September i8, 1779 ; died in Cambridge, 
Mass., September 10, 1845. Adopting the profession of law, 
he quickly rose to prominence, and after serving as a member 
of the State Legislature of Massachusetts, and in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, he was appointed an associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court in 181 1, retain- 
ing the ofl&ce until his death. From 1829 he was also Dane 
professor of law at Harvard College. He made many 
addresses, professional and otherwise, but was a polished 
and dignifield rather than an especially eloquent speaker, 
and will be longest remembered by his various Commenta- 
ries, which form a monument of legal learning. Story's life 
was written by his son, the noted sculptor, W. W. Story. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 

PRONOUNCED AT CAMBRIDGE^ BEFORE THE PHI BETA 
KAPPA SOCIETY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY^ 

AUGUST 31, 1826. 

One of the most striking characteristics of our age, 
and that, indeed, v^hich has worked deepest in all the 
changes of its fortunes and pursuits, is the general 
diffusion of knowledge. This is emphatically the age 
of reading. In other times this was the privilege of 
the few; in ours it is the possession of the many. 
Learning once constituted the accomplishment of those 
in the higher orders of society, who had no relish for 
active employment, and of those whose monastic lives 
and religious professions sought to escape from the 
weariness of their common duties. Its progress may 
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be said to have been gradually downward from the 
higher to the middle classes of society. It scarcely 
reached at all, in its joys or its sorrows, in its instruc- 
tions or its fantasies, the home of the peasant and 
artisan. It now radiates in all directions, and exerts 
its central force more in the middle than in any other 
class of society. The means of education were for- 
merly within the reach of few. It required wealth to 
accumulate knowledge. The possession of a library 
was no ordinary achievement. The learned leisure of 
a fellowship in some university seemed almost indis- 
pensable for any successful studies ; and the patronage 
of princes and courtiers was the narrow avenue to 
public favor. I speak of a period at little more than 
the distance of two centuries; not of particular in- 
stances, but of the general cast and complexion of 
life. 

The principal cause of this change is to be found in 
the freedom of the press, or rather in this co-operating 
with the cheapness of the press. It has been aided 
also by the system of free schools, wherever it has 
been established ; by that liberal commerce which con- 
nects by golden chains the interests of mankind; by 
that spirit of inquiry which Protestantism awakened 
throughout Christian Europe; and above all by those 
necessities which have compelled even absolute mon- 
archs to appeal to the patriotism and common senti- 
ments of their subjects. Little more than a century 
has elapsed since the press in England was under the 
control of a licenser; and within our own days only 
has it ceased to be a contempt, punishable by imprison- 
ment, to print the debates of Parliament. We all 
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know how it still is on the continent of Europe. It 
either speaks in timid undertones, or echoes back the 
prescribed formularies of the government. The mo- 
ment publicity is given to affairs of state they excite 
everywhere an irresistible interest. If discussion be 
permitted, it will soon be necessary to enlist talents to 
defend, as well as talents to devise measures. The 
daily press first instructed men in their wants, and 
soon found that the eagerness of curiosity outstripped 
the power of gratifying it. No man can now doubt 
the fact that wherever the press is free it will eman- 
cipate the people; wherever knowledge circulates un- 
restrained it is no longer safe to oppress; wherever 
public opinion is enlightened it nourishes an indepen- 
dent, masculine, and healthful spirit. If Faustus were 
now living he might exclaim with all the enthusiasm 
of Archimedes, and with a far nearer approach to the 
truth, " Give me where I may place a free press, and 
I will shake the world." 

One interesting effect, which owes its origin to this 
universal love and power of reading, is felt in the 
altered condition of authors themselves. They no 
longer depend upon the smiles of a favored few. The 
patronage of the great is no longer submissively en- 
treated or exultingly proclaimed. Their patrons are 
the public ; their readers are the civilized world. They 
address themselves, not to the present generation 
alone, but aspire to instruct posterity. No blushing 
dedications seek an easy passport to fame or flatter 
the perilous condescension of pride. No illuminated 
letters flourish on the silky page asking admission to 
the courtly drawing-room. Authors are no longer the 
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humble companions or dependents of the nobiUty ; but 
they constitute the chosen ornaments of society and 
are welcomed to the gay circles of fashion and the 
palaces of princes. Theirs is no longer an unthrifty 
vocation, closely allied to penury ; but an elevated pro- 
fession, maintaining its thousands in lucrative pur- 
suits. It is not with them as it was in the days of 
Milton, whose immortal " Paradise Lost " drew five 
sterling pounds, with a contingent of five more, from 
the reluctant bookseller. 

My Lord Coke would hardly find good authority in 
our day for his provoking commentary on the memor- 
able statute of the fourth Henry, which declares that 
" none henceforth shall use to multiply gold or silver, 
or use the craft of multiplication," in which he gravely 
enumerates five classes of beggars, ending the cata- 
logue in his own quaint phraseology with *' poet- 
asters," and repeating for the benefit of young appren- 
tices of the law the sad admonition, 

" Saepe pater dixit, Studium, quid inutile tentas ? 
Maeonidas nullas ipse reliquit opes." * 

There are certainly among us those who are within 
the penalty of this prohibition if my Lord Coke's ac- 
count of the matter is to be believed, for they are in 
possession of what he defines to be " a certain subtil 
and spiritual substance extracted out of things," 
whereby they transmute many things into gold. I 
am indeed afraid that the magician of Abbotsford is 
accustomed to "use the craft of multiplication;" and 

* •* Often my father said : * Why dost thou useless study ? ' He 
himself left no Homeric works." 
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most of us know to our cost that he has changed many 
strange substances into very gold and very silver. 
Yet even if he be an old offender in this way, as is 
shrewdly suspected, there is little dangler of his con- 
* viction in this liberal age, since, though he gains by 
everything he parts with, we are never willing to part 
with anything we receive from him. 

The rewards of authorship are now almost as sure 
and regular as those of any other profession. There 
are, indeed, instances of wonderful success and sad 
failure ; of genius pining in neglect ; of labor bringing 
nothing but sickness of the heart; of fruitless enter- 
prise baffled in every adventure; of learning waiting 
its appointed time to die in patient suffering. But this 
is the lot of some in all times. Disappointment crowds 
fast upon human footsteps in whatever paths they 
tread. Eminent good fortune is a prize rarely given 
even to the foremost in the race. And after all, he 
who has read human life most closely knows that hap- 
piness is not the constant attendant of the highest 
public favor ; and that it rather belongs to those who, 
if they seldom soar, seldom fall. 

Scarcely is a work of real merit dry from the Eng- 
lish press, before it wings its way to both the Indies 
and Americas. It is found in the most distant cli- 
mates and the most sequestered retreats. It charms 
the traveller as he sails over rivers and oceans. It 
visits our lakes and our forests. It kindles the curios- 
ity of the thick-breathing city and cheers the log hut 
of the mountaineer. The lake of the woods resounds 
with the minstrelsy of our mother tongue, and the 
plains of Hindostan are tributary to its praise. Nay, 
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more, what is the peculiar pride of our age, the Bible 
may now circulate its consolations and instructions 
among the poor and forlorn of every land in their 
native dialect. Such is the triumph of letters; such 
is the triumph of Christian benevolence. 

With such a demand for books, with such facilities 
of intercourse, it is no wonder that reading should 
cease to be a mere luxury and should be classed among 
the necessaries of life. Authors may now, with a 
steady confidence, boast that they possess a hold on 
the human mind which grapples closer and mightier 
than all others. They may feel sure that every just 
sentiment, every enlightened opinion, every earnest 
breathing after excellence will awaken kindred sym- 
pathies from the rising to the setting sun. 

Nor should it be overlooked what a beneficial im- 
pulse has been thus communicated to education among 
the female sex. If Christianity may be said to have 
given a permanent elevation to woman as an intellec- 
tual and moral being, it is as true that the present age, 
above all others, has given play to her genius and 
taught us to reverence its influence. 

It was the fashion of other times to treat the lit- 
erary acquirements of the sex as starched pedantry 
or vain pretensions ; to stigmatize them as inconsistent 
with those domestic affections and virtues which con- 
stitute the charm of society. We had abundant hom- 
ilies read upon their amiable weaknesses and senti- 
mental delicacy, upon their timid gentleness and sub- 
missive dependence ; as if to taste the fruit of knowl- 
edge were a deadly sin, and ignorance were the sole 
guardian of innocence. Their whole lives were 
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" sicklied o'er with th€ pale cast of thought/' and con- 
cealment of intellectual power was often resorted to, 
to escape the dangerous imputation of masculine 
strength. In the higher walks of life the satirist was 
not without color for the suggestion, that it was — 

" A youth of folly, an old age of cards ; " 

and that elsewhere " most women had no character at 
all " beyond that of purity and devotion to their fam- 
ilies. 

Admirable as are these qualities, it seemed an abuse 
of the gifts of Providence to deny to moth-ers the 
power of instructing their children, to wives the 
privilege of "sharing the intellectual pursuits of their 
husbands, to sisters and daughters the delight of min- 
istering knowledge in the fireside circle, to youth 
and beauty the charm of refined sense, to age and in- 
firmity the consolation of studies which elevate the 
soul and gladden the listless hours of despondency. 

These things have in a great measure passed away. 
The prejudices which dishonored the sex have yielded 
to the influence of truth. By slow but sure advances 
education has extended itself through all ranks of 
female society. There is no longer any dread lest 
the culture of science should foster that masculine 
boldness or restless independence which alarms by 
its sallies or wounds by its inconsistencies. 

We have seen that here, as everywhere else, knowl- 
edge is favorable to human virtue and human happi- 
ness; that the refinement of literature adds lustre to 
the devotion of piety; that true learning, like true 
taste, is modest and unostentatious ; that grace of man- 
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ners receives a higher polish from the discipline of 
the schools; that cultivated genius sheds a cheering 
light over domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like 
those of the diamond, attest at once its power and its 
purity. There is not a rank of female society, however 
high, which does not now pay homage to literature, 
or that would not blush even at the suspicion of that 
ignorance which a half century ago was neither un- 
common nor discreditable. There is not a parent 
whose pride may not glow at the thought that his 
daughter's happiness is in a great measure within her 
own command, whether she keeps the cool sequestered 
vale of life or visits the busy walks of fashion. 

A new path is thus open for female exertion, to 
alleviate the pressure of misfortune, without any sup- 
posed sacrifice of dignity or modesty. Man no longer 
aspires to an exclusive dominion in authorship. He 
has rivals or allies in almost every department of 
knowledge; and they are to be found among those 
whose elegance of manners and blamelessness of life 
command his respect as much as their talents excite 
his admiration. 

Who is there that does not contemplate with en- 
thusiasm the precious fragments of Elizabeth Smith, 
the venerable learning of Elizabeth Carter, the ele- 
vated piety of Hannah More, the persuasive sense of 
Mrs. Barbauld, the elegant memoirs of her accom- 
plished niece, the bewitching fictions of Madame 
D'Arblay, the vivid, picturesque, and terrific imagery 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, the glowing poetry of Mrs. Hemans, 
the matchless wit, the inexhaustible conversations, 
the fine character-painting, the practical instructions 
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of Miss Edgeworth, the great known, standing in her 
own department by the side of the great unknown ? 

Another circumstance, illustrative of the character 
of our age, is the bold and fearless spirit of its specu- 
lations. Nothing is more common in the history of 
mankind than a servile adoption of received opinions 
and a timid acquiescence in whatever is established. 

It matters not whether a doctrine or institution owes 
its existence to accident or design, to wisdom, or ignor- 
ance, or folly ; there is a natural tendency to give it an 
undue value in proportion to its antiquity. What is 
obscure in its origin warms and gratifies the imagi- 
nation. What in its progress has insinuated itself into 
the general habits and manners of e, nation becomes 
imbedded in the solid mass of society. It is only at 
distant intervals, from an aggregation of causes, that 
some stirring revolution breaks up the old foundations, 
or some mighty genius storms and overthrows the 
entrenchments of error. 

Who would believe, if history did not record the 
fact, that the metaphysics of Aristotle, or rather the 
misuse of his metaphysics, held the human mind in 
bondage for two thousand years ? that Galileo was im- 
prisoned for proclaiming the true theory of the solar 
system? that the magnificent discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton encountered strong opposition from philoso- 
phers ? that Locke's " Essay on Human Understand- 
ing'' found its way with infinite difficulty into the 
studies of the English universities ? that Lord Bacon's 
method of induction never reached its splendid tri- 
umphs until our day? that the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings and the absolute allegiance of subjects 
S 
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constituted nearly the whole theory of govemmenf 
from the fall of the Roman Republic to the seven- 
teenth century? that Christianity itself was overlaid 
and almost buried for many centuries, by the dreamy 
comments of monks, the superstitions of fanatics, and 
the traditions of the Church ? that it was an execrable 
sin throughout Christendom to read and circulate the 
Holy Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ? Nay, that it is 
still a crime in some nations, of which the Inquisition 
would take no very indulgent notice, even if the head 
of the Catholic Church should not feel that Bible so- 
cieties deserve his denunciation? 

Even the great reformers of the Protestant ChurcH 
left their work but half done, or rather came to it with 
notions far too limited for its successful accomplish- 
ment. They combated errors and abuses and laid the 
broad foundations of a more rational faith. But they 
were themselves insensible to the just rights and obli- 
gations of religious inquiry. They thought all error 
intolerable ; but they forgot in their zeal that the ques- 
tion, what was truth, was open to all for discussion. 
They assumed to themselves the very infallibility 
which they rebuked in the Romish Church; and as 
unrelentingly persecuted heresies of opinion as those 
who had sat for ages in the judgment-seat of St. 
Peter. 

They allowed, indeed, that all men had a right to 
inquire ; but they thought that all must, if honest, come 
to the same conclusion with themselves ; that the full 
extent of Christian liberty was the liberty of adopting 
those opinions which they promulgated as true. The 
unrestrained right of private judgment, the glorious 
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privilege of a free conscience, as now established in 
this favored land, was farther from their thoughts 
even than Popery itself. 

I would not be unjust to these great men. The 
fault was less theirs than that of the age in which 
they lived. They partook only of that spirit of * 
infirmity which religion itself may not wholly ex- 
tinguish in its sincere, but over-zealous votaries. It 
is their glory to have laid the deep, and, I trust, the 
imperishable foundations of Protestantism. May it 
be ours to finish the work as they would have done 
it if they had been permitted to enjoy the blessed light 
of these latter times. But let not Protestants boast of 
their justice or their charity while they continue to 
deny an equality of rights to the Catholics. 

The progress of the spirit of free inquiry cannot es- 
cape the observation of the most superficial examiner 
of history. The press, by slow, but firm steps, first 
felt its way and began its attacks upon the outworks 
of received opinions. One error after another silently 
crumbled into the dust, until success seemed to justify 
the boldest experiments. 

Opinions in science, in physic, in philosophy, in mor- 
als, in religion, in literature, have been subjected to 
the severest scrutiny; and many which had grown 
hoary under the authority of ages have been quietly 
conveyed to their last home with scarcely a solitary 
mourner to grace their obsequies. The contest, in- 
deed, between old and new opinions has been, and 
continues to be, maintained with great obstinacy and 
ability on all sides, and has forced even the sluggish 
into the necessity of thinking for themselves. Schol- 
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ars have been driven to arm themselves for attack as 
well as for defence ; and in a literary warfare, nearly- 
universal, have been obliged to make their appeals to 
the living judgment of the public for protection as 
well as for encouragement. 

The effects of this animated and free discussion 
have in general been very salutary. There is not a 
single department of life which has not been invigor- 
ated by its influence, nor a single profession which has 
not partaken of its success. 

In jurisprudence, which reluctantly admits any new 
adjunct, and counts in its train a thousand champions 
ready to rise in defence of its formularies and tech- 
nical rules, the victory has been brilliant and decisive. 
The civil and the common law have yielded to the 
pressure of the times, and have adopted much which 
philosophy and experience have recommended, al- 
though it stood upon no text of the Pandects and 
claimed no support from the feudal polity. Commer- 
cial law,' at least so far as England and America are 
concerned, is the creation of the eighteenth century. 
It started into life with the genius of Lord Mansfield, 
and, gathering in its course whatever was valuable in 
the earlier institutes of foreign countries, has reflected 
back upon them its own superior lights, so as to become 
the guide and oracle of the commercial world. 

If my own feelings do not mislead me, the profes- 
sion itself has acquired a liberality of opinion, a com- 
prehensiveness of argumentation, a sympathy with 
the other pursuits of life, and a lofty eloquence, which, 
if ever before, belonged to it in the best days of the 
best orators of antiquity. It was the bitter scoflF of 
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Other times, approaching to the sententiousness of a 
proverb, that to be a good lawyer was to be an indiffer- 
ent statesman. The profession has outlived the truth 
of the sarcasm. At the present moment England may- 
count lawyers among her most gifted statesmen; and 
in America — I need but appeal to those who hear 
me, for the fact — our most eminent statesmen have 
been, nay, still are, the brightest ornaments of our 
bar. 

The same improving spirit has infused itself into 
the body of legislation and political economy. I may 
not adventure upon this extensive topic. But I would 
for a moment advert to the more benignant character 
manifested in the criminal law. Harsh and vindictive 
punishments have been dicountenanced or abolished. 
The sanguinary codes, over which humanity wept and 
philosophy shuddered, have felt the potent energy 
of reform, and substituted for agonizing terror the 
gentle spirit of mercy. America has taken the lead 
in this glorious march of philanthropy, under the ban- 
ners of that meek sect which does good by stealth and 
blushes to find it fame. There are not in the code of 
the Union, and probably not in that of any single 
State, more than ten crimes to which the sober judg- 
ment of legislation now affixes the punishment of 
death. England, indeed, counts in her bloody cata- 
logue more than one hundred and sixty capital of- 
fences ; but the dawn of a brighter day is opening upon 
her. After years of doubtful struggle, the meliora- 
tions suggested by the lamented Sir Samuel Romilly 
have forced their way through Parliament to the 
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throne ; and an enlightened ministry is redeeming her 
from this reproach upon her national character. 

In medicine, throughout all its branches, more ex- 
traordinary changes have taken place. Here, indeed, 
t inductive philosophy looks for some of its fairest 
trophies. In anatomy, in physiology, in pharmacy, in 
therapeutics, instructed skill, patient observation, and 
accurate deduction have been substituted for vague 
conjecture and bold pretension. Instead of mystical 
compounds and nostrums and panaceas, science has 
introduced its powerful simples and thus given energy 
and certainty to practice. 

We dream no longer over the favorite theories of 
the arts succeeding each other in endless progression. 

We are content to adopt a true course ; to read na- 
ture in her operations; to compel her to give up her 
secrets to the expostulations of her ministers, and to 
answer the persevering interrogatories of her worship- 
pers. Chemistry, by its brilliant discoveries and care- 
ful analysis, has unfolded laws which surprise us by 
their simplicity as well as by the extent of their oper- 
ations. By its magic touch the very elements of things 
seem decomposed, and to stand in disembodied es- 
sences before us. 

In theology a new era has commenced. From the 
days of Grotius almost to our own, a sluggish indiffer- 
ence to critical learning fastened upon most of those 
who administered the high solemnities of religion. 
Here and there, indeed, a noble spirit was seen, like 
Old Mortality, wiping away the ancient dust and re- 
tracing the fading lines, and in his zeal for truth under- 
going almost a moral martyrdom. But the mass of 
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professed theologians slumbered over the received 
text in easy security, or poured the distillations of one 
commentary into another, giving little improvement 
to the flavor and none to the substance. 

They were at length roused by a spirit of another 
sort, which, by ridicule, or argument, or denunciation 
of abuses, was attempting to sap the very foundations 
of Christianity. It made its approaches in silence 
until it had attained strength enough for an open as- 
sault; and at last, in a moment of political revolution, 
it erected the standard of infidelity in the very centre 
of Christendom. Fortunately the critical studies of 
the scholars of the Old World enabling them to meet 
the difficulties of the occasion. 

The immense collations of manuscripts and various 
readings by such men as Mill, and Wetstein, and 
Kennicott, prepared the way for a more profound in- 
vestigation of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Scriptures. And the sober sense and unwearied 
diligence of our age have given to the principles of 
interpretation an accuracy and authority, to biblical 
researches a dignity and certainty, to practical as well 
as doctrinal theology a logic and illustration, unpar- 
alleled in the annals of the Church. 

If Christianity has been assailed in our day with 
uncommon ability, it has never been defended with 
more various learning. If it has surrendered here 
and there an interpolated passage, it has placed almost 
beyond the reach of doubt the general integrity of 
the text. If it has ceased in some favored lands to 
claim the civil arm for its protection, it has established 
itself in the hearts of men by all which genius could 
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bring to illumine, or eloquence to grace its sublime 
truths. 

In pure mathematics and physical science there has 
been a correspondent advancement. The discoveries 
of Newton have been followed out and demonstrated 
by new methods and analyses to an extent which 
would surprise that great philosopher himself, if he 
were now living. I need but name such men as La 
Grange and La Place. By means of observatories, 
the heavens have been, if I may say so, circumnavi- 
gated, and every irregularity and perturbation of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies ascertained to depend 
upon the same eternal law of gravitation, and to re- 
sult in the harmonious balance of forces. 

But it is in physical science, and especially in its 
adaptation to arts of life, that the present age may 
claim precedence of all others. I have already al- 
luded to chemistry, which has enabled us to fix and 
discharge colors with equal certainty; now to imitate 
the whiteness of the driven snow, and now the loveli- 
ness of the Tyrian dyes. But who can measure the 
extent of the changes in agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, produced by the steam-engine of Watt, 
by the cotton machinery of Arkwright, by the power- 
looms of a later period, by the cotton-gin of Whit- 
ney, and though last, not least, by the steamboat of 
Fulton ? When I name these, I select but a few among 
the inventions of our age in which nature and art 
minister alternately t« the wants and the triumphs of 
man. 

If in metaphysics no brilliant discoveries have re- 
warded the industry of its votaries, it may neverthe- 
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less be said that the laws of the mind have been in- 
vestigated with no common success. They have been 
illustrated by a fuller display of the doctrine of as- 
sociation of Hartley, by the common sense of Reid, by 
the acute discrimination of Brown, and by the incom- 
parable elegance of Dugald Stewart. If, indeed, in 
this direction any new discoveries are to be expected, 
it appears to me, with great deference, that they must 
be sought through more exact researches into that 
branch of physiology which respects the structure and 
functions of those organs which are immediately con- 
nected with the operations of the mind. 

I have but glanced at most of the preceding sub- 
jects, many of which are remote from the studies 
which have engaged my life, and to all of which I 
am conscious that I am unable to do even moderate 
justice. 

But it is to the department of general and miscel- 
laneous literature, and, above all, of English literature, 
that we may look with pride and confidence. Here 
the genius of the age has displayed itself in innumer- 
able varieties of form and beauty, from the humble 
page which presumes to teach the infant mind the first 
lines of thought, to the lofty works which discourse 
of history, and philosophy, and ethics, and govern- 
ment; from the voyager who collects his budget of 
wonders for the amusement of the idle, to the gallant 
adventurer ot the Pole and the scientific traveller on 
the Andes. 

Poetry, too, has dealt out its enchantments with 
profuse liberality, now startling us with its visionary 
horrors and super-human pageants, now scorching us 
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with its fierce and caustic satire, now lapping us in 
Elysium by the side of sunny shores, or lovely lakes, 
or haunted groves, or consecrated ruins. It is, indeed, 
no exaggeration of the truth to declare that polite 
literature, from the light essay to the most profound 
disquisition, can enumerate more excellent works, as 
the production of the last fifty years, than of all former 
ages since the revival of letters. . . . 

Our poetry deals less than formerly with the senti- 
ments and feelings belonging to ordinary life. It 
has almost ceased to be didactic, and in its scenery and 
descriptions reflects too much the peculiarities and 
morbid visions of eccentric minds. How little do we 
see of the simple beauty, the chaste painting, the un- 
conscious moral grandeur of Crabbe and Cowper? 
We have, indeed, successfully dethroned the heathen 
deities. The Muses are no longer invoked by every 
unhappy inditer of verse. The Naiads no longer in- 
habit our fountains, nor the Dryads our woods. The 
River Gods no longer rise, like old father Thames, 

" And the hush'd waves glide softly to the shore." ^ 

In these respects our poetry is more true to nature 
and more conformable to just taste. But it still in- 
sists too much on extravagant events, characters, and 
passions, far removed from common life, and farther 
removed from general sympathy. It seeks to be wild, 
and fiery, and startling; and sometimes, in its cap- 
rices, low and childish. It portrays natural scenery as 
if it were always in violent commotion. It describes 
human emotions as if man were always in ecstasies or 
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horrors. Whoever writes for future ages must found 
himself upon feelings and sentiments belonging to 
the mass of mankind. Whoever paints from nature 
will rarely depart from the general character of re- 
pose impressed upon her scenery, and will prefer truth 
to the ideal sketches of the imagination. 

Our prose too has a tendency to become somewhat 
too ambitious and intense. Even in newspaper dis- 
cussions of the merits or misdeeds of rulers, there is 
a secret dread of neglect unless the page gives out the 
sententious pungency or sarcastic score of Junius. 
Familiar, idiomatic prose seems less attractive than 
in former times. Yet one would suppose that we 
might follow with safety the unaffected purity of 
Addison in criticism, and the graceful ease of Gold- 
smith in narrative. The neat and lively style of Swift 
loses nothing of its force by the simplicity with which 
it aims to put " proper words in proper places." The 
correspondence of Cowper is not less engaging because 
it utters no cant phrases, no sparkling conceits, and no 
pointed repartees. 

But these faults may be considered as temporary, 
and are far from universal. There is another, how- 
ever, which is more serious and important in its char- 
acter, and is the common accompaniment of success. 
It is the strong temptation of distinguished authors 
to premature publication of their labors, to hasty and 
unfinished sketches, to fervid but unequal efforts. 

He who writes for immortality must write slowly 
and correct freely. It is not the applause of the pres- 
ent day, or the deep interest of a temporary topic, or 
the consciousness of great powers, or the striking off 
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of a vigorous discourse, which will ensure a favorable 
verdict from posterity. 

It was a beautiful remark of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
that " great works, which are to live and stand the criti- 
cism of posterity, are not performed at a heat." " I 
remember," said he, " when I was at Rome, looking 
at the * Fighting Gladiator ' in company with an emi- 
nent sculptor, and I expressed my admiration of the 
skill with which the whole is composed, and the 
minute attention of the artist to the change of every 
muscle in that momentary exertion of strength. He 
was of opinion that a work so perfect required nearly 
the whole life of man to perform." 

What an admonition! What a melancholy reflec- 
tion to those who deem the literary fame of the pres- 
ent age the best gift to posterity. How many of our 
proudest geniuses have written, and continue to write, 
with a swiftness which almost rivals the operations of 
the press. How many are urged on to the ruin of 
their immortal hopes by that public favor which re- 
ceives with acclamations every new offspring of their 
pen. If Milton had written thus we should have found 
no scholar of our day, no " Christian Examiner," 
portraying the glory of his character with the enthusi- 
asm of a kindred spirit. If Pope had written thus we 
should have had no fierce contests respecting his 
genius and poetical attainments by our Byrons, and 
Bowleses, and Roscoes. If Virgil had written thus, 
he might have chanted his verses to the courtly Au- 
gustus; but Marcellus and his story would have per- 
ished. If Horace had written thus, he might have 
enchanted gay friends and social parties ; but it would 
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never have been said of his composition, " decies repe- 
tita placehitj" * 

Such are some of the considerations which have 
appeared to me fit to be addressed to you on the pres- 
ent occasion. It may be that I have overrated their 
importance, and I am not unconscious of the imper- 
fections of my own execution of the task. 

To us, Americans, nothing indeed can or ought to 
be indifferent that respects the cause of science and 
literature. We have taken a stand among the nations 
of the earth, and have successfully asserted our claim 
to political equality. We possess an enviable elevation 
so far as concerns the structure of our government, 
our political policy, and the moral energy of our insti- 
tutions. If we are not without rivals in these re- 
spects we are scarcely behind any, even in the general 
estimate of foreign nations themselves. But our 
claims are far more extensive. We assert an equality 
of voice and vote in the republic of letters, and assume 
for ourselves the right to decide on the merits of 
others as well as to vindicate our own. 

These are lofty pretensions, which are never con- 
ceded without proofs, and are severely scrutinized and 
slowly admitted by the grave judges in the tribunal 
of letters. We have not placed ourselves as humble 
aspirants, seeking our way to higher rewards under 
the guardianship of experienced guides. We ask ad- 
mission into the temple of fame as joint heirs of the 
inheritance, capable, in the manhood of our strength 
of maintaining our title. 
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It will please though tenfold repeated." 
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We contend for prizes with nations whose intel- 
lectual glory has received the homage of centuries. 
France, Italy, Germany, England, can point to the 
past for monuments of their genius and skill, and to 
the present with the undismayed confidence of veter- 
ans. It is not for us to retire from the ground which 
we have chosen to occupy, nor to shut our eyes against 
the difficulties of maintaining it. 

It is not by a few vain boasts, or vainer self-com- 
placency, or rash daring, that we are to win our way 
to the first literary distinction. We must do as others 
have done before us. We must serve in the hard 
school of discipline; we must invigorate our powers 
by the studies of other times. We must guide our 
footsteps by those stars which have shone and still 
continue to shine with inextinguishable light in the 
firmament of learning. Nor have we any reason for 
despondency. There is that in American charajcter 
which has never yet been found unequal to its purpose. 
There is that in American enterprise which shrinks 
not, and faints not, and fails not in its labors. We may 
say with honest pride, 

•• Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripen'd in our northern sky." 

We may not then shrink from a rigorous exami- 
nation of our own deficiencies in science and literature. 
If we have but a just sense of our wants we have 
gained half the victory. If we but face our difficulties 
they will fly before us. Let us not discredit our just 
honors by exaggerating little attainments. There are 
those* in other countries who can keenly search out 
and boldly expose every false pretension. There 
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those in our own country who would scorn a reputa- 
tion ill-founded in fact and ill-sustained by examples. 
We have solid claims upon the affection and respect 
of mankind. Let us not jeopard, them by a false shame 
or an ostentatious pride. The growth of two hun- 
dred years is healthy, lofty, expansive. The roots 
have shot deep and far; the branches are strong and 
broad. I trust that many, many centuries to come 
will witness the increase and vigor of the stocks 
Never, never may any of our posterity have just oc- 
casion to speak of our country in the expressiveness of 
Indian rhetoric, " It is an aged hemlock ; it is dead at 
the top.'' . . . 

There is, indeed, enough in our past history to flat- 
ter our pride and encourage our exertions. We are 
of the lineage of the Saxons, the countrymen of 
Bacon, Locke, and Newton, as well as of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Fulton. We have read the history 
of our forefathers. They were men full of piety and 
zeal, and an unconquerable love of liberty. They also 
loved human learning and deemed it second only ta 
divine. Here, on this very spot, in the bosom of the 
wilderness, within ten short years after their volun- 
tary exile, in the midst of cares and privations and 
sufferings, they found time to rear a little school and 
dedicate it to God and the church. It has grown; it 
has flourished ; it is the venerable university to whose 
walls her grateful children annually come with more 
than filial affection. The sons of such ancestors carr 
never dishonor their memories; the pupils of such 
schools can never be indifferent to the cause of letters.^ 

There is yet more in our present circumstances to- 
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inspire us with a wholesome consciousness of our 
powers and our destiny. We have just passed the 
jubilee of our independence and witnessed the pray- 
ers and gratitude of millions ascending to heaven for 
* our public and private blessings. That independence 
was the achievement, not of faction and ignorance, 
but of hearts as pure, and minds as enlightened, and 
judgments as sound as ever graced the annals of man- 
kind. Among the leaders were statesmen and scholars 
as well as heroes and patriots. We have followed 
many of them to the tomb, blest with the honors of 
their country. We have been privileged yet more; 
we have lived to witness an almost miraculous event 
in the departure of two g^eat authors of our independ- 
ence on that memorable and blessed day of jubilee. 

I may not in this place presume to pronounce the 
funeral panegyric of these extraordinary men. It 
has been already done by some of the master-spirits 
of our country, by men worthy of the task, worthy 
as Pericles to pronounce the honors of the Athenian 
dead. It was the beautiful saying of the Grecian 
orator that " This whole earth is the sepulchre of 
illustrious men. Nor is it the inscriptions on the col- 
umns in their native soil alone that show their merit, 
but the memorial of them, better than all inscrip- 
tions, in every foreign nation, reposited more durably 
in universal remembrance than on their own tomb." 

Such is the lot of Adams and Jeflferson. They have 
lived, not for themselves, but for their country; not 
for their country alone, but for the world. They be- 
long to history as furnishing some of the best ex- 
amples of disinterested and successful patriotism. 
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They belong to posterity as the instructors of all future 
ages in the principles of rational liberty and the rights 
of the people. They belong to us of the present age 
by their glory, by their virtues, and by their achieve- 
ments. These are memorials which can never perish. 
They will brighten with the lapse of time, and, as 
they loom on the ocean of eternity, will seem present 
to the most distant generations of men. That voice 
of more than Roman eloquence which urged and sus- 
tained the Declaration of Independence, that voice 
whose first and whose last accents were for his country, 
is, indeed, mute. It will never again rise in defence 
of the weak against popular excitement and vindicate 
the majesty of law and justice. It will never again 
awaken a nation to arms to assert its liberties. It will 
never again instruct the public councils by its wisdom. 
It will never again utter its almost oracular thoughts 
in philosophical retirement. It will never again pour 
out its strains of parental affection, and in the domestic 
circle give new force and fervor to the consolations of 
religion. The hand, too, which inscribed the Decla- 
ration of Independence is, indeed, laid low. The 
weary head reposes on its mother earth. The moun- 
tain winds sweep by the narrow tomb, and all around 
has the loneliness of desolation. The stranger-guest 
may no longer visit that hospitable home and find him 
there whose classical taste and various conversation 
lent a charm to every leisure hour; whose bland 
manners and social simplicity made every welcome 
doubly dear; whose expansive mind commanded the 
range of almost every art and science ; whose political 

sagacity, like that of his illustrious coadjutor, read 
6 
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the fate and interests of nations as with a second- 
sight, and scented the first breath of tyranny in the 
passing gale; whose love of liberty, like his, was in- 
flexible, universal, supreme; whose devotion to their 
common country, like his, never faltered in the worst 
and never wearied in the best of times; whose public 
services ended but with life, carrying the long line of 
their illumination over sixty years; whose last 
thoughts exhibited the ruling passion of his heart, en- 
thusiasm in the cause of education ; whose last breath- 
ing committed his soul to God and his offspring to his 
country. 

Yes, Adams and Jefferson are gone from us forever 
— ^gone, as a sunbeam to revisit its native skies — gone, 
as this mortal, to put on immortality. Of them, of 
each of them, every American may exclaim : 

" Ne*er to the chambers where the mighty rest. 
Since their foundation, came a nobler g^est, 
Nor e*er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade." 

We may not mourn over the departure of such men. 
We should rather hail it as a kind dispensation of 
Providence to affect our hearts with new and livelier 
gratitude. They were not cut off in the blossom of 
their days, while yet the vigor of manhood flushed 
their cheeks and the harvest of glory was ungathered. 
They fell not as martyrs fall, seeing only in dim per- 
spective the salvation of their country. They lived to 
-enjoy the blessings earned by their labors and to real- 
ize all which their fondest hopes had desired. The 
infirmities of life stole slowly and silently upon them, 
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leaving still behind a cheerful serenity of mind. In 
peace, in the bosom of domestic affection, in the hal- 
lowed reverence of theif countrymen, in the full pos- 
session of their faculties, they wore out the last re- 
mains of life, without a fear to cloud, with scarcely 
a sorrow to disturb its close. The joyful day of our 
jubilee came over them with its refreshing influence. 
To them, indeed, it was " a great and good day.'' The 
morning sun shone with softened lustre on their 
closing eyes. Its evening beams played lightly on their 
brows, calm in all the dignity of death. Their spirits 
escaped from these frail tenements without a struggle 
or a groan. Their death was gentle as an infant's 
sleep. It was a long, lingering twilight, melting into 
the softest shade. 

Fortunate men, so to have lived, and so to have 
died. Fortunate to have gone hand in hand in the 
deeds of the Revolution. Fortunate in the generous 
rivalry of middle life. Fortunate in deserving and 
receiving the highest honors of their country. For- 
tunate in old age to have rekindled their ancient 
friendship with a holier flame. Fortunate to have 
passed through the dark valley of the shadow of death 
together. Fortunate to be indissolubly united in the 
memory and affections of their countrymen. Fortu- 
nate, above all, in an immortality of virtuous fame, on 
which history may with severe simplicity write the 
dying encomium of Pericles, " No citizen, through 
their means, ever put on mourning." 
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Channing, William EUcry, a celebrated American 
divine and pulpit orator, bom at Newport, R. I., April 7, 
1780 ; died at Bennington, Vt, October 2, 1842. He was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry in 1803, but in 18 19 
he announced his Unitarian views in a notable ordination 
sermon, and for the remainder of his life was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Unitarian body in the United States. 
His sermons were long ranked as models of pulpit eloquence, 
and his addresses upon other than religious themes are also 
marked by oratorical excellence. His style was one of great 
beauty and refinement, and though a fluent speaker he was 
invariably polished. The sermon on "The Character of 
Christ " is characteristic . 



CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." — Mat- 
thew xvii, 5. 

The character of Christ may be studied for various 
purposes. It is singularly fitted to call forth the heart, 
to awaken love, admiration, and moral delight. As 
an example it has no rival. As an evidence of his re- 
ligion perhaps it yields to no other proof; perhaps no 
other has so often conquered unbelief. It is chiefly 
to this last view of it that I now ask your attention. 
The character of Christ is a strong confirmation of 
the truth of his religion. As such I would now place 
it before you. I shall not, however, think only of con- 
firming your faith ; the very illustrations which I shall 
adduce for this purpose will show the claims of Jesus 
to our reverence, obedience, imitation, and fervent 
love. 
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The more we contemplate Christ's character as 
exhibited in the Gospel, the more we shall be im- 
pressed with its genuineness and reality. It was 
plainly drawn from the life. The narratives of the 
Evangelists bear the marks of truth perhaps beyond 
all other histories. They set before us the most ex- 
traordinary being who ever appeared on earth, and yet 
they are as artless as the stories of childhood. The 
authors do not think of themselves. They have plainly 
but one aim, to show us their Master ; and they mani- 
fest the deep veneration which he inspired by leav- 
ing him to reveal himself, by giving us his actions and 
sayings without comment, explanation, or eulogy. 

You see in these narratives no varnishings, no high 
coloring, no attempts to make his actions striking or 
to bring out the beauties of his character. We are 
never pointed to any circumstance as illustrative of 
his greatness. The Evangelists write with a calm 
trust in his character, with a feeling that it needed 
no aid from their hands, and with a deep veneration, 
as if comment or praise of their own were not worthy 
to mingle with the recital of such a life. 

It is the effect of our familiarity with the history 
of Jesus that we are not struck by it as we ought to 
be. We read it before we are capable of understand- 
ing its excellence. His stupendous works become as 
familiar to us as the events of ordinary life, and his 
high offices seem as much matters of course as the 
common relations which men bear to each other. 

On this account it is fit for the ministers of religion 
to do what the Evangelists did not attempt, to offer 
comments on Christ's character, to bring out it^ t^-^- 
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ures, to point men to its higher beauties, to awaken 
their awe by unfolding its wonderful majesty. In- 
deed, one of our most important functions as teachers 
is to give freshness and vividness to truths which have 
become worn, I had almost said tarnished, by long 
and familiar handling. We have to fight with the 
power of habit. Through habit men look on this 
glorious creation with insensibility, and are less moved 
by the all-enlightening sun than by a show of fire- 
works. It is the duty of a moral and religious teacher 
almost to create a new sense in men, that they may 
learn in what a world of beauty and magnificence they 
live. And so in regard to Christ's character ; men be- 
come used to it until they imagine that there is some- 
thing more admirable in a great man of their own day, 
a statesman or a conqueror, than in him the latchet 
of whose shoes statesmen and conquerors are not 
worthy to unloose. 

In this discourse I wish to show that the character 
of Christ, taken as a whole, is one which could not 
have entered the thoughts of man, could not have been 
imagined or feigned ; that it bears every mark of 
genuineness and truth; that it ought therefore to be 
acknowledged as real and of divine origin. 

It is all-important, my friends, if we would feel the 
force of this argument, to transport ourselves to the 
times when Jesus lived. We are very apt to think 
tliat he was moving about in such a city as this, or 
among a people agreeing with ourselves in modes of 
thinking and habits of life. But the truth is, he lived 
in a state of society singularly remote from our own. 

Of all nations the Jewish was the most strongly 
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marked. The Jew hardly felt himself to belong to 
the human family. He was accustomed to speak of 
himself as chosen by God, holy, clean ; whilst the Gen- 
tiles were sinners, dogs, polluted, unclean. His com- 
mon dress, the phylactery on his brow or arm, the 
hem of his garment, his food, the ordinary circum- 
stances of his life, as well as his temple, his sacrifices, 
his ablutions, all held him up to himself as a peculiar fa- 
vorite of God, and all separated him from the rest of 
the world. With other nations he could not eat or 
marry. They were unworthy of his communion. 
Still, with all these notions of superiority he saw him- 
self conquered by those whom he despised. He was 
obliged to wear the shackles of Rome, to see Roman 
legions in his territory, a Roman guard near his 
temple, and a Roman tax-gatherer extorting, for the 
support of an idolatrous government and an idolatrous 
worship, what he regarded as due only to God. The 
hatred which burned in the breast of the Jew toward 
his foreign oppressor perhaps never glowed with equal 
intenseness in any other conquered state. 

He had, however, his secret consolation. The time 
was near, the prophetic age was at hand, when Judea 
was to break her chains and rise from the dust. Her 
long-promised king and deliverer was near, and was 
coming to wear the crown of universal empire. From 
Jerusalem was to go forth his law, and all nations 
were to serve the chosen people of Gk)d. To this con- 
queror the Jews indeed ascribed the office of promot- 
ing religion ; but the religion of Moses, corrupted into 
an outward service, was to them the perfectvo^xv o^^ 
human nature. They clung to \\.% ioT^x^s> ^n\^ '<i^'^ 
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whole energy of their souls. To the Mosaic institu- 
tion they ascribed their distinction from all other na- 
tions. It lay at the foundation of their hopes of do- 
minion. I believe no strength of prejudice ever 
equalled the intense attachment of the Jew to his 
peculiar national religion. You may judge of its 
power by the fact of its having been transmitted 
through so many ages, amidst persecution and suffer- 
ings which would have subdued any spirit but that 
of a Jew. You must bring these things to your mind. 
You must place yourselves in the midst of this singu- 
lar people. 

Among this singular people, burning with impatient 
expectation, appeared Jesus of Nazareth. His first 
words were, " Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand." These words we hear with little emotion; 
but to the Jews, who had been watching for this king- 
dom for ages, and who were looking for its immediate 
manifestation, they must have been awakening as an 
earthquake. Accordingly we find Jesus thronged by 
multitudes which no building could contain. He re- 
pairs to a mountain, as affording him advantages for 
addressing the crowd. I see them surrounding him 
with eager looks, and ready to drink in every word 
from his lips. And what do I hear? Not one word 
of Judea, of Rome, of freedom, of conquest, of the 
glories of God's chosen people, and of the thronging 
of all nations to the temple on Mount Zion. 

Almost every word was a death-blow to the hopes 
and feelings which glowed through the whole people, 
and were consecrated under the name of religion. He 
speaks of the long-expected kingdom of heaven; but 
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Speaks of it as a felicity promised to, and only to be 
partaken of by, the humble and pure in heart. The 
righteousness of the Pharisees, that which was 
deemed the perfection of religion, and which the new 
deliverer was expected to spread far and wide, he pro- 
nounces worthless, and declares the kingdom of 
heaven, or of the Messiah, to be shut against all who 
do not cultivate a new, spiritual, and disinterested 
virtue. 

Instead of war and victory he commands his impa- 
tient hearers to love, to forgive, to bless their enemies ; 
and holds forth this spirit of benignity, mercy, peace, 
as the special badge of the people of the true Messiah. 
Instead of national interests and glories, he commands 
them to seek first a spirit of impartial charity and love, 
unconfined by the bounds of tribe or nation, and pro- 
claims this to be the happiness and honor of the reign 
for which they hoped. Instead of this world's riches, 
which they expected to flow from all lands into their 
own, he commands them to lay up treasures in heaven, 
and directs them to an incorruptible, immortal life, as 
the true end of their being. 

Nor is this all. He does not merely offer himself as 
a spiritual deliverer, as the founder of a new empire of 
inward piety and universal charity; he closes with 
language announcing a more mysterious office. 
*^ Many will say unto me in that day. Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity." Here I meet the annunciation of a charac- 
ter as august as it must have been startling. I hear 
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him foretelling a dominion to be exercised in the fu- 
ture world. He begins to announce, what entered 
largely into his future teaching, that his power was 
not bounded to this earth. These words I better un- 
derstand when I hear him subsequently declaring that, 
after a painful death, he was to rise again and ascend 
to heaven, and there, in a state of pre-eminent power 
and glory, was to be the advocate and judge of the 
human race. 

Such are some of the views given by Jesus, of his 
character and reign, in the Sermon on the Mount. Im- 
mediately afterwards I hear another lesson from him, 
bringing out some of these truths still more strongly. 
A Roman centurion makes application to him for the 
cure of a servant whom he particularly valued ; and on 
expressing, in a strong manner, his conviction of the 
power of Jesus to heal at a distance, Jesus, according 
to the historian, " marvelled, and said to those that 
followed. Verily I say unto you, I have not found so 
great faith in Israel; and I say unto you, that many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven; but the children of the kingdom** (that is, 
the Jews) " shall be cast out." 

Here all the hopes which the Jews had cherished of 
an exclusive or peculiar possession of the Messiah's 
kingdom were crushed; and the reception of the de- 
spised Gentile world to all his blessings, or, in other 
words, the extension of his pure religion to the ends 
of the earth, began to be proclaimed. 

Here I pause for the present, and I ask you whether 
the character of Jesus be not the most extraordinary in 
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history, and wholly inexplicable on human principles. 
Review the ground over which we have gone. Recol- 
lect that he was bom and grew up a Jew in the midst 
of Jews, a people burning with one passion, and 
throwing their whole souls into the expectation of a 
national and earthly deliverer. He grew up among 
them in poverty, seclusion, and labors fitted to con- 
tract his thoughts, purposes, and hopes; and yet we 
find him escaping every influence of education and 
society. We find him as untouched by the feelings 
which prevailed universally around him, which re- 
ligion and patriotism concurred to consecrate, which 
the mother breathed into the ear of the child, and 
which the teacher of the synagogue strengthened in 
the adult, as if he had been brought up in another 
world. We find him conceiving a sublime purpose, 
such as had never dawned on sage or hero, and see 
him possessed with a cpnsciousness of sustaining a re- 
lation to God and mankind, and of being invested with 
powers in this world and the world to come, such as 
had never entered the human mind. Whence now, 
I ask, came the conception of this character ? 

Will any say it had its origin in imposture ; that it 
was a fabrication of a deceiver? I answer, the charac- 
ter claimed by Christ excludes this supposition by its 
very nature. It was so remote from all the ideas and 
anticipations of the times, so unfit to awaken sympathy, 
so unattractive to the heathen, so exasperating to the 
Jew, that it was the last to enter the mind of an im- 
postor. A deceiver of the dullest vision must have 
foreseen that it would expose him to bitter scottx^ ^V 
horrence, and persecution, and l\v^\.\ve ^ovJAN^^^sfsS^ 
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to carry on his work alone, just as Jesus always stood 
alone and could find not an individual to enter into his 
spirit and design. What allurements an unprincipled, 
self-seeking man could find to such an enterprise, no 
common ingenuity can discover. 

I affirm next that the sublimity of the character, 
claimed by Christ forbids us to trace it to imposture. 
That a selfish, designing, depraved mind could have 
formed the idea and purpose of a work unparalleled 
in beneficence, in vastness, and in moral grandeur, 
would certainly be a strange departure from the laws 
of the human mind. I add, that if an impostor could 
have lighted on the conception of so sublime and won- 
derful a work as that claimed by Jesus, he could not, 
I say, he could not have thrown into his personation 
of it the air of truth and reality. The part would have 
been too high for him. He would have overacted it 
or fallen short of it perpetually. His true character 
would have rebelled against his assumed one. We 
should have seen something strained, forced, artificial, 
awkward, showing that he was not in his true sphere. 
To act up to a character so singular and grand, and 
one for which no precedent could be found, seems to 
me utterly impossible for a man who had not the true 
spirit of it, or who was only wearing it as a mask. 

Now, how stands the case with Jesus? Bred a 
Jewish peasant or carpenter, he issues from obscurity, 
and claims for himself a divine office, a superhuman 
dignity, such as had not been imagined; and in no 
instance does he fall below the character. The 
peasant, and still more the Jew, wholly disappears. 

We feel that a new being, of a new order of mind. 
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is taking a part in human affairs. There is a native 
tone of grandeur and authority in his teaching. He 
speaks as a being related to the whole human race. 
His mind never shrinks within the ordinary limits of 
human agency. A narrower sphere than the world 
never enters his thoughts. He speaks in a natural, 
spontaneous style, of accomplishing the most arduous 
and important change in human affairs. This un- 
labored manner of expressing great thoughts is par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. You never hear from 
Jesus that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, 
which almost necessarily springs from an attempt to 
sustain a character above our powers. He talks of 
his glories as one to whom they were familiar, and of 
his intimacy and oneness with God as simply as a child 
speaks of his connection with his parents. He speaks 
of saving and judging the world, of drawing all men 
to himself, and of giving everlasting life, as we speak 
of the ordinary powers which we exert. He makes 
no set harangues about the grandeur of his office and 
character. His consciousness of it gives a hue to his 
whole language, breaks out in indirect, undesigned 
expressions, showing that it was the deepest and most 
familiar of his convictions! 

This argument is only to be understood by reading 
the Gospels with a wakeful mind and heart. It does 
not lie on their surface, and it is the stronger for lying 
beneath it. When I read these books with care, when 
I trace the unaffected majesty which runs through the 
life of Jesus, and see him never falling below his sub- 
lime claims amidst poverty, and scorn, and in his last 
agony, I have a feeling of the reality oi \vv% <i!csa:t'^'^^^ 
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which I cannot express. I feel that the Jewish car- 
penter could no more have conceived and sustained 
this character under motives of imposture than an in- 
fant's arm could repeat the deeds of Hercules, or his 
unawakened intellect comprehend and rival the match- 
less works of genius. 

Am I told that the claims of Jesus had their origin 
not in imposture, but in enthusiasm ; that the imagina- 
tion, kindled by strong feeling, overpowered the judg- 
ment so far as to give him the notion of being destined 
to some strange and unparalleled work ? I know that 
enthusiasm, or a kindled imagination, has great power; 
and we are never to lose sight of it, in judging of the 
claims of religous teachers. But I say first, that, ex- 
cept in cases where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm 
works, in a greater or less degree, according to a 
man's previous conceptions and modes of thought. 

In Judea, where the minds of men were burning 
with feverish expectation of a Messiah, I can easily 
conceive of a Jew imagining that in himself this ardent 
conception, this ideal of glory, was to be realized. I 
can conceive of his seating himself in fancy on the 
throne of David, and secretly pondering the means of 
his appointed triumphs. But that a Jew should fancy 
himself the Messiah, and at the same time should strip 
that character of all the attributes which had fired his 
youthful imagination and heart — that he should start 
aside from all the feelings and hopes of his age, and 
should acquire a consciousness of being destined to a 
wholly new career, and one as unbounded as it was 
new, this is exceedingly improbable; and one thing is 
certain, that an imagination so erratic, so ungoverned. 
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and able to generate the conviction of being destined to 
a work so immeasurably disproportioned to the power 
of the individual, must have partaken of insanity. 

Now, is it conceivable that an individual, mastered 
by so wild and fervid an imagination, should have sus- 
tained the dignity claimed by Christ, should have acted 
worthily the highest part ever assumed on earth? 
Would not his enthusiasm have broken out amidst the 
peculiar excitements of the life of Jesus, and have left 
a touch of madness on his teaching and conduct? Is 
it to such a man that we should look for the inculcation 
of a new and perfect form of virtue, and for the ex- 
emplification of humanity in its fairest form ? 

The charge of an ex^travagant, self-deluding en- 
thusiasm is the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where 
can we find the traces of it in his history ? Do we de- 
tect them in the calm authority of hi^ precepts ; in the 
mild, practical, and beneficent spirit of his religion; 
in the unlabored simplicity of the language with which 
he unfolds his high powers and the sublime truths of 
religion; or in the good sense, the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, which he always discovers in his es- 
timate and treatment of the diflferent classes of men 
with whom he acted? Do we discover this enthusi- 
asm in the singular fact that, whilst he claimed power 
in the future world, and always turned men's minds 
to Heaven, he never indulged his own imagination 
or stimulated that of his disciples by giving vivid pic- 
tures or any minute description of that unseen state ? 

The truth is, that, remarkable as was the character 
of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing more tk^xv 
by calmness and self-possession. T\\\% \xi\\. ^«n-^^^% 
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his other excellences. How calm was his piety ! Point 
me, if you can, to one vehement, passionate expres- 
sion of his religious feelings. Does the Lord's Prayer 
breathe a feverish enthusiasm ? The habitual style of 
Jesus on the subject of religion, if introduced into 
many churches of his followers at the present day, 
would be charged with coldness. The calm and the 
rational character of his piety is particularly seen in 
the doctrine which he so earnestly inculcates, that dis- 
interested love and self-denying service to our fello\y 
creatures are the most acceptable worship we can of- 
fer to our Creator. 

His benevolence, too, though singularly earnest and 
deep, was composed and serene. He never lost the 
possession of himself in his sympathy with others ; was 
never hurried into the impatient and rash enterprises 
of an enthusiastic philanthropy; but did good with 
the tranquillity and constancy which mark the provi- 
dence of God. The depth of his calmness may best 
be understood by considering the opposition made to 
his claims. 

His labors were everywhere insidiously watched 
and industriously thwarted by vindictive foes who had 
even conspired to compass, through his death, the ruin 
of his cause. Now, a feverish enthusiasm which fan- 
cies itself to be intrusted with a great work of Gkxi is 
singularly liable to impatient indignation under furi- 
ous and malignant opposition. Obstacles increase its 
vehemence ; it becomes more eager and hurried in the 
accomplishment of its purposes, in proportion as they 
are withstood. 

Be it therefore remembered that the malignity of 
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Christ's foes, though never surpassed, and for a time 
triumphant, never robbed him of self-possession, 
roused no passion, and threw no vehemence or precipi- 
tation into his exertions. He did not disguise from 
himself or his followers the impression made on the 
multitude by his adversaries. He distinctly foresaw 
the violent death towards which he was fast approach- 
ing. Yet, confident in <jod and in the silent progress 
of his truth, he possessed his soul in peace. Not only 
was he calm, but his calmness rises into sublimity when 
we consider the storms which raged around him and 
the vastness of the prospects in which his spirit found 
•repose. I say then that serenity and self-possession 
were peculiarly the attributes of Jesus. I affirm that 
the singular and sublime character claimed by Jesus 
can be traced neither to imposture nor to an ungov- 
erned, insane imagination. It can only be accounted for 
by its truth, its reality. 

I began with observing how our long familiarity 
with Jesus blunts our minds to his singular excelience. 
We probably have often read of the character which 
he claimed, without a. thought of its extraordinary na- 
ture. But I know nothing so sublime. The plans and 
labors of statesmen sink into the sports of children 
when compared with the work which Jesus announced, 
and to which he devoted himself lalife and death with 
a thorough consciousness of its reality. 

The idea of changing the moral aspect of the whole 
earth, of recovering all nations to the pure and inward 
worship of one God and to a spirit of divine and fra- 
ternal love, was one of which we meet not a trace in 
philosopher or legislator before him. The twscasN. 
7 
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mind had given no promise of this extent of view. 
The conception of this enterprise, and the calm, un- 
shaken expectation of success in one who had no sta- 
tion and no wealth, who cast from him the sword with 
abhorrence, and who forbade his disciples to use any 
weapons but those of love, discover a wonderful trust 
in the power of God and the power of love ; and when 
to this we add that Jesus looked not only to the tri- 
umph of his pure faith in the present world, but to a 
mighty and beneficent power in Heaven, we witness a 
vastness of purpose, a grandeur of thought and feeling 
so original, so superior to the workings of all other 
minds, that nothing but our familiarity can prevent our 
contemplation of it with wonder and profound awe. 

I confess, when I can escape the deadening power of 
habit, and can receive the full import of such passages 
as the following : — " Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest," — " I 
am come to seek and to save that which was lost," — 
" He that confesseth me befpre men, him will I con- 
fess before my Father in Heaven," — " Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me before men, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when he cometh in the glory 
of the Father with the holy angels," — " In my Father's 
house are many mansions ; I go to prepare a place for 
you :" — I say, when I can succeed in realizing the im- 
port of such passages, I feel myself listening to a be- 
ing such as never before and never since spoke in hu- 
man language. I am awed by the consciousness of 
greatness which these simple words express ; and when 
I connect this greatness with the proofs of Christ's 
miracles which I gave you in a former discourse, I am 
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compelled to exclaim with the centurion, '' Truly, this 
was the Son of God." 

I have thus, my friends, set before you one view of 
Jesus Christ, which shows him to have been the most 
extraordinary being who ever lived. I invite your at- 
tention to another, and I am not sure but that it is still 
more striking. You have seen the consciousness of 
greatness which Jesus possessed; I now ask you to 
consider how, with this consciousness, he lived among 
men. 

To convey my meaning more distinctly, let me»avail 
myself of an imaginary case. Suppose you had never 
heard the particulars of Christ's history, but were told 
in general that, ages ago, an extraordinary man ap- 
peared in the world, whose mind was wholly possessed 
with the idea of having come from God, who regarded 
himself as clothed with divine power and charged 
with the sublimest work in the universe, who had the 
consciousness of sustaining a relation of unexampled 
authority and beneficence, not to one nation or age, 
but to all nations and all times, and who anticipated a 
spiritual kingdom and everlasting power beyond the 
grave. 

Suppose you should be told that, on entering the 
world, he found not one mind able to comprehend his 
views, and felt himself immeasurably exalted in 
thought and purpose above all around him; and sup- 
pose you should then be asked what appearance, what 
mode of life, what tone, what air, what deportment, 
what intercourse with the multitude seemed *to you to 
suit such a character, and were probably adopted by 
him; how would you represent him to your mitids? 

1 H\ri\i^^v* 
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Would you not suppose that, with this peculiar char- 
acter, he adopted some peculiar mode of life, expres- 
sive of his superiority to and separation from all other 
men? Would you not expect something distinctive in 
his appearance? Would you not expect him to as- 
sume some badge and to exact some homage ? Would 
you not expect that, with a mind revolving such vast 
thoughts, and raised above the earth, he would look 
coldly on the ordinary gratifications of men? that, with 
a mind spreading itself over the world and meditat- 
ing its subjection to his truth, he would take little in- 
terest in ordinary individuals? and that possessing, in 
his own doctrine and character, a standard of sublime 
virtue, he would attach little importance to the low at- 
tainments of the ignorant and superstitious around 
him ? Would you not make him a j)ublic character and 
expect to see him laboring to establish his ascendancy 
among public men ? Would you not expect to see his 
natural affections absorbed in his universal philan- 
thropy ; and would not private attachments seem to you 
quite inconsistent with his vast guperiority and the 
immensity of his purposes? Would you not expect 
him to avail himself of the best accommodations the 
world could afford? Would you not expect the great 
Teacher to select the most sacred spots for his teach- 
ing, and the Lord of all to erect some conspicuous seat 
from which should go forth the laws which were to 
reach the ends of the earth? Would you not, in a 
word, expect this extraordinary personage to sur- 
round himself with extraordinary circumstances, and 
to maintain a separation from the degraded multitude 
around him? 
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Such, I believe, would be the expectation of us all ; 
and what was the case with Jesus ? Read his history. 
He conies with the consciousness of more than human 
greatness, to accomplish an infinite work, and where 
do you find him? What is*his look? what his man- 
ner ? How does he converse, how live with men ? His 
appearance, mode of life, and intercourse are directly 
the reverse of what we should have supposed. He 
comes in the ordinary dress of the class of society 
in which he had grown up. He retreats to no solitude, 
like John, to strike awe, nor seeks any spot which 
had been consecrated in Jewish history. Would you 
find him? Go to the house of Peter, the fisherman. 
Go to the well of Samaria, where he rests after the 
fatigues of his journey. Would you hear him teach? 
You may find him, indeed, sometimes in the temple, 
for that was a place of general resort ; but commonly 
you may find him instructing in the open air, now 
from a boat on the Galilean lake, now on a mount, 
and now in the streets of the crowded city. He has 
no place wherein to lay his head, nor will he have 
one. A rich ruler comes and falls at his feet. He 
says, " Go sell what thou hast and give to the poor, 
and then come and follow me." 

Nor was this all. Something more striking re- 
mains to be told. He did not merely live in the streets 
and in the houses of fishermen. In these places, had 
he pleased, he might have cleared a space around 
him, and raised a barrier between himself and others. 
But in these places and everywhere he lived with men 
as a man, a brother, a friend, sometimes a servant; 
and entered, with a deep, unexampled sympaitliY^ v^vtOk 
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the feelings, interests, wants, sorrows of individuals, of 
ordinary men, and even of the most depressed, de- 
spised, and forsaken of the race. 

Here is the most striking view of Jesus. This 
combination of the spirit of humanity, in its lowliest, 
tenderest form, with the consciousness of unrivalled 
and divine glories, is the most wonderful distinction of 
this wonderful character. Here we learn the chief 
reason why he chose poverty and refused every pe- 
culiarity of manner and appearance. He did this be- 
cause he desired to come near to the multitude of men, 
to make himself accessible to all, to pour out the full- 
ness of his sympathy upon all, to know and weep over 
their sorrows and sins, and to manifest his interest in 
their affections and joys. 

I can offer but a few instances of this sympathy 
of Christ with human nature in all its varieties of 
character and condition. But how beautiful are they 1 
At the vei*y opening of his ministry we find him pres- 
ent at a marriage to which he and his disciples had 
been called. Among the Jews this was an occasion of 
peculiar exhilaration and festivity; but Jesus did not 
therefore decline it. He knew what affections, joys, 
sorrows, and moral influences are bound up in this in- 
stitution, and he went to the celebration, not as an as- 
cetic, to frown on its bright hopes and warm congratu- 
lations, but to sanction it by his presence and to 
heighten its enjoyments. 

How little does this comport with the solitary dig- 
nity which we should have pronounced most accord- 
ant with his character, and what a spirit of humanity 
does it breathe! But this event stands almost alone 
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in his history. His chief sympathy was not with them 
that rejoice, but with the ignorant, sinful, sorrowful; 
and with these we find him cultivating an habitual in- 
timacy. Though so exalted in thought and purpose, 
he chose uneducated men to be his chief disciples; 
and he lived with them, not as a superior, giving oc- 
casional and formal instruction, but became their com- 
panion, travelled with them on foot, slept in their dwell- 
ings, sat at their tables, partook of their plain fare, 
communicated to them his truth in the simplest form ; 
and though they constantly misunderstood him and 
never perceived his full meaning he was never wearied 
with teaching them. 

So familiar was his intercourse that we find Peter 
reproving him with an affectionate zeal for announc- 
ing his approaching death, and we find John leaning 
on his bosom. Of his last discourse to these disciples 
I need not speak. It stands alone among all writings 
for the union of tenderness and majesty. His own sor- 
rows are forgotten in his solicitude to speak peace and 
comfort to his humble followers. 

The depth of his human sympathies was beautifully 
manifested when children were brought him. His 
disciples, judging as all men would judge, thought 
that he who was sent to wear the crown of universal 
empire had too great a work before him to give his 
time and attention to children, and reproved the par- 
ents who brought them; but Jesus, rebuking his dis- 
ciples, called to him the children. Never, I believe, 
did childhood awaken such deep love as at that mo- 
ment. He took them in his arms, and blessed them, 
and not only said that " of such wa?» \S\^ VIyw^^xsn. ^\ 
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heaven," but added, " He that receiveth a little cliild 
in my name, receiveth me;" so entirely did he iden- 
tify himself with this primitive, innocent, beautiful 
form of human nature. 

There was no class of human beings so low as to be 
beneath his sympathy. He not merely taught the pub- 
lican and sinner, but, with all his consciousness of 
purity, sat down and dined with them, and, when re- 
proved by the malignant Pharisee for such compan- 
ionship, answered by the touching parables of the Lost 
Sheep and the Prodigal Son, and said, ** I am come 
to seek and to save that which was lost." 

No personal suffering dried up this fountain of love 
in his breast. On his way to the cross he heard some 
women of Jerusalem bewailing him, and at the sound, 
forgetting his own grief, he turned to them and said, 
" Women of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and your children." On the cross, 
whilst his mind was divided between intense suffering 
and the contemplation of the infinite blessings in which 
his sufferings were to issue, his eye lighted on his 
mother and John, and the sensibilities of a son and a 
friend mingled with the sublime consciousness of the 
universal Lord and Saviour. Never before did natural 
affection find so tender and beautiful an utterance. To 
his mother he said, directing her to John, " Behold 
thy son ; I leave my beloved disciple to take my place, 
to perform my filial offices, and to enjoy a share of 
that affection with which you have followed me 
through life;" and to John he said, "Behold thy 
mother; I bequeath to you the happiness of minister- 
ing to my dearest earthly friend." Nor is this all. The 
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Spirit of humanity had one higher triumph. Whilst 
his enemies surrounded him with a malignity unsoft- 
ened by his last agonies, and, to give the keenest edge 
to insult, reminded him scoffingly of the high charac- 
ter and office, which he had claimed, his only notice of 
them was the prayer, "Father, forgive them, they 
know not what they do." 

Thus Jesus Hved with men ; with the consciousn-ess 
of unutterable majesty he joined a lowliness, gentle- 
ness, humanity, and sympathy, which have no example 
in human history. I ask you to contemplate this won- 
derful union. In proportion to ther superiority of 
Jesus to all around him was the intimacy, ther brotherly 
love, with which he bound himself to them. I main- 
tain that this is a character wholly remote from hu- 
man conception. To imagine it to be the production 
of imposture or enthusiasm shows a strange unsound- 
ness of mind. I contemplate it with a veneration sec- 
ond only to the profound awe with which I look up to- 
God. It bears no mark of human invention. It was 
real. It belonged to and it manifested the beloved . 
Son of God. 

But I have not done. May I ask your attention a 
few moments more? We have not yet reached the 
depth of Christ's character. We have not touched the 
great principle on which his wonderful sympathy was 
founded, and which endeared to him his office of uni- 
versal Saviour. Do you ask what this deep principle 
was? I answer, it was his conviction of the greatness 
of the human soul. He saw in man the impress and 
image of the . divinity, and therefore thirsted for his 
redemption, and took the tenderest iuteres^t vw. \>\\sv^ 
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whatever might be the rank, character, or condition in 
which he was found. This spiritual view of man per- 
vades and distinguishes the teaching of Christ. 

Jesus looked on men with an eye which pierced be- 
neath the material frame. The body vanished before 
him. The trappings of the rich, the rags of the poor, 
were nothing to him. He looked through them, as 
though they did not exist, to the soul; and there, 
amidst clouds of ignorance and plague-spots of sin, 
he recognized a spiritual and immortal nature, and the 
germs of power and perfection which might be un- 
folded forever. In the most fallen and depraved man 
he saw a being who might become an angel of light. 

Still more, he felt that there was nothing in himself 
to which men might not ascend. His own lofty con- 
sciousness did not sever him from the multitude; for 
he saw in his own greatness the model of what men 
might become. So deeply was he thus impressed that, 
again and again, in speaking of his future glories, he 
announced that in these his true followers were to 
share. They were to sit on his throne and partake 
of his beneficent power. 

Here I pause, and indeed I know not what can be 
added to heighten the wonder, reverence; and love 
which are due to Jesus. When I consider him, not 
only as possessed with the consciousness of an unex- 
ampled and unbounded majesty, but as recognizing a 
kindred nature in human beings, and living and dying 
to raise them to a participation of his divine glories; 
and when I see him under these views allying him- 
self to men by the tenderest ties, embracing them 
with a spirit of humanity which no insult, injury, or 
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pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am 
filled with wonder as well as reverence and love. I 
feel that this character is not of human invention, that 
it was not assumed through fraud, or struck out by 
enthusiasm, for it is infinitely above their reach. When 
I add this character of Jesus to the other evidences of I 
his religion, it gives to what before seemed so strong 
a new and a vast accession of strength; I feel as if I 
could not be deceived. 

The Gospels must be true; they were drawn from 
a living original; they were founded on reality. The 
character of Jesus is not a fiction; he was what he 
claimed to be, and what his followers attested. Nor is 
this all. Jesus not only was, he is still the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world. He exists now ; he has en- 
tered that heaven to which he always looked forward 
on earth. There he lives and reigns. With a clear, 
calm faith I see him in that state of glory ; and I con^ 
fidently expect, at no distant period, to see him face 
to face. We have indeed no absent friend whom we 
shall so surely meet. 

Let us then, my hearers, by imitation of his virtues 
and obedience to his word, prepare ourselves to join 
him in those pure mansions where he is surrounding 
himself with the good and pure of our race, and will 
communicate to them forever his own spirit, power 
and joy. 
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Bentoiii Thomas H., an American politician and 
orator, bom near Hillsborough, N. C, March 14, 1782; 
died in Washington, D. C, April 10, 1858. Soon after 
reaching manhood he removed with his family to Tennessee, 
where he was admitted to the bar, and became a member of 
the State Legislature, and served for some years in the United 
States army with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He removed 
to Missouri in 18 15, where he established in St. Louis the 
Missouri Inquirer, which he edited for many years. In 1820 
he entered the United States Senate as Senator from Missouri, 
remaining there in that capacity for thirty years. In the 
Senate he was a conspicuous defender of the rights of settlers 
upon the public lands, and his equally stout advocacy of 
gold and silver in preference to a paper currency gained for 
him the name of " Old Bullion." His " Thirty Years' View : 
a History of the Workings of the American Government," 
has been widely popular. 



ON THE EXPUNGING RESOLUTION. 

UNITED STATES SENATE^ JANUARY 12, 1 837. 
Mr, President : 

It is now three years since the resolve was adopted 
by the Senate, which it is my present motion to ex- 
punge from the journal. At the moment that this re- 
solve was adopted, I gave notice of my intention to 
move to expunge it ; and then expressed my confident 
belief that the motion would eventually prevail. That 
expression of confidence was not an ebullition of van- 
ity, or a presumptuous calculation, intended to accel- 
erate the event it affected to foretell. It was not a 
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vain boast, or an idle assumption, but was the result 
of a deep conviction of the injustice done President 
Jackson, and a thorough reliance upon the justice of 
the American people. I felt that the President had 
been wronged; and my heart told me that this 
wrong would be redressed! The event proves 
that I was not mistaken. The question of expunging 
this resolution has been carried to the people, and their 
decision has been had upon it. They decide in favor 
of the expurgation ; and their decision has been both 
made and manifested, and communicated to us in a 
great variety of ways. A great number of States have 
expressly instructed their Senators to vote for this ex- 
purgation. A very great majority of the States have 
elected Senators and Representatives to Congress, 
upon the express ground of favoring this expurgation. 
The Bank of the United States, which took the initia- 
tive in the accusation against the President, and fur- 
nished the material, and worked the machinery which 
was used against him, and which was then so power- 
ful on this floor, has become more and more odious to 
the public mind, and musters now but a slender pha- 
lanx of friends in the two Houses of Congress. The 
late Presidential election furnishes additional evi- 
dence of public sentiment. The candidate who was 
the friend of President Jackson, the supporter of his 
administration, and the avowed advocate for the ex- 
purgation, has received a large majority of the suf- 
frages of the whole Union, and that after an express 
declaration of his sentiments on this precise point. 
The evidence of the public will, exhibited in all these 
forms, is too manifest to be mistaken, too eyL^lvd\. \s:^ 
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require illustration, and too imperative to be disre- 
garded. Omitting details and specific enumeration of 
proofs, I refer to our own files for the instructions to 
expunge — to the complexion of the two Houses for 
i the temper of the people — to the denationalized con- 
dition of the Bank of the United States for the fate 
of the imperious accuser — ^and to the issue of the 
Presidential election for the answer of the Union. 

All these are pregnant proofs of the public will, and 
the last pre-eminently so: because, both the question 
of the expurgation, and the form of the process, were 
directly put in issue upon it. . . . 

Assuming, then, that we have ascertained the will 
of the people on this great question, the inquiry pre- 
sents itself, how far the expression of that will ought 
to be conclusive of our action here. I hold that it 
ought to be binding and obligatory upon us; and that, 
not only upon the principles of representative govern- 
ment, which require obedience to the known will of 
the people, but also in conformity to the principles 
upon which the proceeding against President Jackson 
was conducted when the sentence against him was 
adopted. Then everything was done with especial 
I reference to the will of the people. Their impulsion 
was assumed to be the sole motive to action; and to 
them the ultimate verdict was expressly referred. The 
whole machinery of alarm and pressure — every en- 
igint of political and moneyed power — ^was put in mo- 
tion, and worked for many months, to excite the peo- 
ple against the President; and to stir up meetings, 
memorials, petitions, travelling committees, and dis- 
tress deputations against him; and each s)miptom of 
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popular discontent was hailed as an evidence of pub- 
lic will, and quoted here as proof that the people de- 
manded the condemnation of the President. Not only* 
legislative assemblies, and memorials from large as- 
semblies, were then produced here as evidence of 
public opinion, but the petitions of boys under age, 
the remonstrances of a few signers, and the results of 
the most inconsiderable elections were ostentatiously 
paraded and magnified, as the evidence of the sover- 
eign will of our constituents. Thus, sir, the public 
voice was everything, while that voice, partially ob- 
tained through political and pecuniary machinations, 
was adverse to the President. Then the popular will 
was the shrine at which all worshipped. Now, when 
that will is regularly, soberly, repeatedly, and almost 
universally expressed through the ballot-boxes, at the 
various elections, and turns out to be in favor of the 
President, certainly no one can disregard it, nor other- 
wise look at it than as the solemn verdict of the com- 
petent and ultimate tribunal upon an issue fairly made 
up, fully argued, and duly submitted for decision. As 
such verdict, I receive it. As the deliberate verdict 
of the sovereign people, I bow to it. I am content. I 
do not mean to reopen the case nor to recommence the 
argument. I leave that work to others, if any others . 
choose to perform it. For myself, I am content ; and, 
dispensing with further argument, I shall call for 
judgment, and ask to have execution done, upon that 
unhappy journal, which the verdict of millions of free- 
men finds guilty of bearing on its face an untrue, ille- 
gal, and unconstitutional sentence of condemnation 
against the approved President oi \.Vv^ ^^^xii^v:., ^ 
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But, while declining to reopen the argument of this 
question, and refusing to tread over again the ground 
already traversed, there is another and a different 
task to perform; one which the approaching termina- 
tion of President Jackson's administration makes pecu- 
liarly proper at this time, and which it is my privilege, 
and perhaps my duty, to execute, as being the suitable 
conclusion to the arduous contest in which we have 
been so long engaged. I allude to the general tenor of 
his administration, and to its effect, for good or for 
evil, upon the condition of his country. This is the 
proper time for such a view to be taken. The political 
existence of this great man now draws to a close. In 
little more than forty days he ceases to be an object 
of political hope to any, and should cease to be an object 
of political hate, or envy, to all. Whatever of motive 
the servile and time-serving might have found in his 
exalted station for raising the altar of adulation, and 
burning the incense of praise before him, that motive 
can no longer exist. The dispenser of the patronage 
of an empire, the chief of this great confederacy of 
States, is soon to be a private individual, stripped of all 
power to reward, or to punish. His own thoughts, as 
he has shown us in the concluding paragraph of that 
message which is to be the last of its kind that we shall 
ever receive from him, are directed to that beloved re- 
tirement from which he was drawn by the voice of mil- 
lions of freemen, and to which he now looks for that 
interval of repose which age and infirmities require. 
Under these circumstances, he ceases to be a subject 
for the ebullition of the passions, and passes into a 
character for the contemplation of history. Histori- 
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cally, then, shall I view him ; and limiting this view to 
his civil administration, I demand, where is there a 
Chief Magistrate of whom so much evil has been 
predicted, and from whom so much good has come? 
Never has any man entered upon the Chief Magis- 
tracy of a country under such appalling predictions of 
ruin and woe ! never has any one been so pursued with 
direful prognostications! never has any one been so 
beset and impeded by a powerful combination of politi- 
cal and moneyed confederates! never has any one in 
any country where the administration of justice has 
risen above the knife or the bowstring, been so law- 
lessly and shamelessly tried and condemned by rivals 
and enemies, without hearing, without defence, with- 
out the forms of law and justice! History has been 
ransacked to find examples of tyrants sufficiently 
odious to illustrate him by comparison. Language has 
been tortured to find epithets sufficiently strong to 
paint him in description. Imagination has been ex- 
hausted in her efforts to deck him with revolting and 
inhuman attributes. Tyrant, despot, usurper; de- 
stroyer of the liberties of his country ; rash, ignorant, 
imbecile; endangering the public peace with all for- 
eign nations; destroying domestic prosperity at home; 
ruining all industry, all commerce, all manufactures; 
annihilating confidence between man and man; deliv- 
ering up the streets of populous cities to grass and 
weeds, and the wharves of commercial towns to the 
encumbrance of decaying vessels; depriving labor of 
all reward; depriving industry of all employment; 
destroying the currency; plunging an innocent and 
happy people from the summit of felicity to the detjtVv^ 
IS 
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of misery, want, and despair. Such as the faint out- 
line, followed up by actual condemnation, of the ap- 
palling denunciations daily uttered against this one 
MAN, from the moment he became an object of po- 
litical competition, down to the concluding moment of 
his political existence. 

The sacred voice of inspiration has told us that 
there is a time for all things. There certainly has 
been a time for every evil that human nature admits 
of to be vaticinated of President Jackson's administra- 
tion; equally certain the time has now come for all 
rational and well-disposed people to compare the pre- 
.dictions with the facts, and to ask themselves if these 
calamitous prognostications have been verified by 
events? Have we peace, or war, with foreign na- 
tions? Certainly, w^e have peace with all the world! 
peace with all its benign, and felicitous, and beneficent 
influences! Are we respected, or despised abroad? 
Certainly the American name never was more honored 
throughout the four quarters of the globe than in this 
very moment. Do we hear of indignity or outrage in 
any quarter ? of merchants robbed in foreign ports ? of 
vessels searched on the high seas? of American citi- 
zens impressed into foreign service? of the national 
flag insulted anywhere ? On the contrary, we see for- 
mer wrongs repaired; no new ones inflicted. France 
pays twenty-five millions of francs for spoliations com- 
mitted thirty years ago ; Naples pays two millions one 
hundred thousand ducats for wrongs of the same date ; 
Denmark pays six hundred and fifty thousand rix-dol- 
lars for wrongs done a quarter of a century ago ; Spain 
engages to pay twelve millions of reals vellon for in- 
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juries of fifteen years' date; and Portugal, the last 
in the list of former aggressors, admits her liability 
and only waits the adjustment of details to close her 
account by adequate indemnity. So far from war, in- 
sult, contempt, and spoliation from abroad, this de- 
nounced administration has been the season of peace 
and goodwill and the auspicious era of universal repar- 
ation. So far from suffering injury at the hands of 
foreign powers, our merchants have received indemni- 
ties for all former injuries. It has been the day of 
accounting, of settlement, and of retribution. The to- 
tal list of arrearages, extending through four succes- 
sive previous administrations, has been closed and set- 
tled up. The wrongs done to commerce for thirty 
years back, and under so many different Presidents, 
and indemnities withheld from all, have been repaired 
and paid over under the beneficent and glorious ad- 
ministration of President Jackson. But one single in- 
stance of outrage has occurred, and that at the ex- 
tremities of the world, and by a piratical horde, amen- 
able to no law but the law of force. The Malays of 
Sumatra committed a robbery and a massacre upon an 
American vessel. Wretches ! they did not then know 
that Jackson was President of the United States ! and 
that no distance, no time, no idle ceremonial of treat- 
ing with robbers and assassins, was to hold back the 
arm of justice. Commodore Downes went out. His 
cannon and his bayonets struck the outlaws in their 
den. They paid in terror and blood for the outrage 
which was committed ; and the great lesson was taught 
to these distant pirates — to our antipodes themselves 
— ^that not even the entire diameter of this globe ccsv^isL 
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protect them, and that the name of American citizen, 
like that of Roman citizen in the great days of the Re- 
public and of the empire, was to be the inviolable pass- 
port of all that wore it throughout the whole extent 
of the habitable world. . . . 

From President Jackson the country has first learned 
the true theory and practical intent of the Constitution, 
in giving to the Executive a qualified negative on the 
legislative power of Congress. Far from being an 
odious, dangerous, or kingly prerogative, this power, 
as vested in the President, is nothing but a qualified 
copy of the famous veto power vested in the tribunes 
of the people among the Romans, and intended to 
suspend the passage of a law until the people them- 
selves should have time to consider it. The qualified 
veto of the President destroys nothing; it only de- 
lays the passage of a law, and refers it to the people 
for their consideration and decision. It is the refer- 
ence of a law, not to a committee of the House, or of 
the whole House, but to the committee of the whole 
Union. It is a recommitment of the bill to the people, 
for them to examine and consider; and if, upon this 
examination, they are content to pass it, it will pass 
at the next session. The delay of a few months is the 
only effect of a veto, in a case where the people shall 
ultimately approve a law ; where they do not approve 
it, the interposition of the veto is the barrier which 
saves them the adoption of a law, the repeal of which 
might afterward be almost impossible. The qualified 
negative is, therefore, a beneficent power, intended 
as General Hamilton expressly declares in the " Fed- 
eralist," to protect, first, the executive department 
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from the encroachments of the legislative department ; 
and, secondly, to preserve the people from hasty, dan- 
gerous or criminal legislation on the part of their 
representatives. This is the design and intention of 
the veto power; and the fear expressed by General 
Hamilton was, that Presidents, so far from exercising 
it too often, would not exercise it as often as the safety 
of the people required; that they might lack the 
moral courage to stake themselves in opposition to a 
favorite measure of the majority of the two Houses 
of Congress; and thus deprive the people, in many 
instances, of their right to pass upon a bill before it 
becomes a final law. The cases in which President 
Jackson has exercised the veto power have shown 
the soundness of these observations. No ordinary 
President would have staked himself against the Bank 
of the United States and the two Houses of Congress 
in 1832. It required President Jackson to confront 
that power — to stem that torrent — to stay the progress 
of that charter, and to refer it to the people for their 
decision. His moral courage was equal to the crisis. 
He arrested the charter until it could be got to the 
people, ana they have arrested it forever. Had he 
not done so, the charter would have become law, and 
its repeal almost impossible. The people of the whole 
Union would now have been in the condition of the 
people of Pennsylvania, bestrode by the monster, in 
daily conflict with him, and maintaining a doubtful 
contest for supremacy between the government of a 
State and the directory of a moneyed corporation. 

To detail specific acts which adorn the administra- 
tion of President Jackson and illusttal^ \.Vv^ ve&ob^v^^ 
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sagacity of his intellect, the firmness of his mind, his 
disregard of personal popularity, and his entire de- 
votion to the public good, would be inconsistent with 
this rapid sketch, intended merely to present general 
views, and not to detail single actions, howsoever 
worthy they may be of a splendid page in the volume 
of history. But how can we pass over the great 
measure of the removal of the public moneys from the 
Bank of the United States in the autumn of 1833? 
that wise, heroic, and masterly measure of prevention 
which has rescued an empire from the fangs of a 
merciless, revengeful, greedy, insatiate, implacable, 
moneyed power! 

It is a remark for which I am indebted to the phil- 
osophic observation of my most esteemed colleague 
and friend [pointing to Dr. Linn], that, while it re- 
quires far greater talent to foresee an evil before it 
happens, and to arrest it by precautionary measures, 
than it requires to apply an adequate remedy to the 
same evil after it has happened, yet the applause be- 
stowed by the world is always greatest in the latter 
case. 

Of this the removal of the public moneys from the 
Bank of the United States is arw eminent instance. 
The veto of 1832, which arrested the charter which 
Congress had granted, immediately received the ap- 
plause and approbation of a majority of the Union; 
the removal of the deposits, which prevented the bank 
from forcing a recharter, was disapproved by a large 
majority of the country, and even of his own friends ; 
yet the veto would have been unavailing, and the 
bank would inevitably have been rechartered, if the 
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deposits had not been removed. The immense sums 
of public money since accumulated would have enabled 
the bank, if she had retained the possession of it, to 
have coerced a recharter. Nothing but the removal 
could have prevented her from extorting a recharter 
from the sufferings and terrors of the people. If it 
had not been for that measure the previous veto would 
have been unavailing; the bank would have been again 
installed in power, and this entire federal government 
would have been held as an appendage to that bank, 
and administered according to her directions and by 
her nominees. That great measure of prevention the 
removal of the deposits, though feebly and faintly sup- 
ported by friends at first, has expelled the bank from 
the field and driven her into abeyance under a State 
charter. She is not dead, but, holding her capital and 
stockholders together under a State charter, she has 
taken a position to watch events and to profit by them. 
The royal tiger has gone into the jungle! and, 
crouched on his belly, he awaits the favorable moment 
for emerging from his cover and springing on the 
body of the unsuspicious traveller ! 

The Treasury order for excluding paper money 
from the land offices is another wise measure originat- 
ing in an enlightened forecast and preventing great 
mischiefs. The President foresaw the evils of suffer- 
ing a thousand streams of paper money, issuing from 
a thousand different banks, to discharge themselves 
on the national domain. He foresaw that if these 
currents were allowed to run their course the public 
lands would be swept away, the Treasury would be 
filled with irredeemable paper, a vast numb^t oi W\:ks. 
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must be broken by their folly, and the cry set up that 
nothing but a national bank could regulate the cur- 
rency. He stopped the course of these streams of 
paper, and, in so doing, has saved the country from a 
great calamity and excited anew the machinations of 
those whose schemes of gain and mischief have been 
disappointed, and who had counted on a new edition 
of panic and pressure, and again saluted Congress 
with the old story of confidence destroyed, currency 
ruined, prosperity annihilated, and distress produced, 
by the tyranny of one man. They began their lugu- 
brious song; but ridicule and contempt have proved 
too strong for money and insolence; and the panic- 
letter of the ex-president of the denationalized bank, 
after limping about for a few days, has shrunk from 
the lash of public scorn and disappeared from the 
forum of public debate. 

The difficulty with France : what an instance it pre- 
sents of the superior sagacity of President Jackson 
over all the commonplace politicians who beset and 
impede his administration at home! That difficulty, 
inflamed and aggravated by domestic faction, wore, 
at one time, a portentous aspect ; the skill, firmness, 
elevation of purpose, and manly frankness of the 
President avoided the danger, accomplished the ob- 
ject, commanded the admiration of Europe, and re- 
tained the friendship of France. He conducted the 
delicate affair to a successful and mutually honorable 
issue. All is amicably and happily terminated, leaving 
not a wound, nor even a scar, behind — leaving the 
Frenchman and American on the ground on which 
they have stood for fifty years and should forever 
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Stand; the ground of friendship, respect, good will, 
and mutual wishes for the honor, happiness, and pros- 
perity of each other. 

But why this specification? So beneficent and so 
\glorious has been the administration of this President, 
•that where to begin and where to end in the enumer- 
ation of great measures would be the embarrassment 
of him who has his eulogy to make. He came into 
office the first of generals; he goes out the first of 
statesmen. His civil competitors have shared the 
fate of his military opponents; and Washington city 
has been to the American politicians who have as- 
sailed him what New Orleans was to the British gen- 
erals who attacked his lines. Repulsed! driven back! 
discomfited! crushed! has been the fate of all assail- 
ants, foreign and domestic, civil and military. At 
home and abroad the impress of his genius and of his 
character is felt. He has impressed upon the age in 
which he lives the stamp of his arms, of his diplo- 
macy, and of his domestic policy. 

In a word, so transcendent have been the merits of 
his administration that they have operated a miracle 
upon the minds of his most inveterate opponents. 
He has expunged their objections to military chief- 
tains! He has shown them that they were mistaken; 
that military men were not the dangerous rulers they 
had imagined, but safe and prosperous conductors of 
the vessel ot state. He has changed their fear into 
love. With visible signs they admit their error, and, 
instead of deprecating, they now invoke the reign of 
chieftains. They labored hard to procure a military 
successor to the present incumbent; and if their lov^ 
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goes on increasing at the same rate the republic may 
be put to the expense of periodical wars to breed a 
perpetual succession of these chieftains to rule over 
them and their posterity forever. 

To drop this irony, which the inconsistency of mad 
opponents has provoked, and to return to the plain 
delineations of historical painting, the mind instinct- 
ively dwells on the vast and unprecedented popularity 
of this President. Great is the influence, great the 
power, greater than any man ever before possessed 
in our America, which he has acquired over the public 
mind. 

And how has he acquired it? Not by the arts of 
intrigue, or the juggling tricks of diplomacy; not by 
undermining rivals or sacrificing public interests 
for the gratification of classes or individuals. But he 
has acquired it, first, by the exercise of an intuitive 
sagacity which, leaving all book learning at an im- 
measurable distance behind, has always enabled him 
to adopt the right remedy at the right time, and to 
conquer soonest when the men of forms and office 
thought him most near to ruin and despair; next, by 
a moral courage which knew no fear when the public 
good beckoned him to go on. 

Last, and chiefest, he has acquired it by an open 
honesty of purpose which knew no concealments; by 
a straightforwardness of action which disdained the 
forms of office and the arts of intrigue ; by a disinter- 
estedness of motive which knew no selfish or sordid 
calculation; a devotedness of patriotism which staked 
ever3rthing personal on the issue of every measure 
which the public welfare required him to adopt. By 
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these qualities and these means he has acquired his 
prodigious popularity and his transcendent influence 
over the public mind; and if there are any who envy 
that influence and popularity let them envy also, and 
emulate if they can, the qualities and means by which 
they were acquired. 

Great has been the opposition to President Jack- 
son's administration; greater, perhaps, than ever has 
been exhibited against any government, short of act- 
ual insurrection and forcible resistance. Revolution 
has been proclaimed! and everything has been done 
that could be expected to produce revolution. The 
country has been alarmed, agitated, convulsed. From 
the Senate chamber to the village bar-room, from one 
end of the continent to the other, denunciation, agi- 
tation, excitement, has been the order of the day. 
For eight years the President of this republic has stood 
upon a volcano, vomiting fire and flames upon him, 
and threatening the country itself with ruin and deso- 
lation if the people did not expel the usurper, despot, 
and tyrant, as he was called, from the high place to 
which the suffrages of millions of freemen had ele- 
vated him. 

Great is the confidence which he has always reposed 
in the discernment and equity of the American people. 
I have been accustomed to see him for many years 
and under many discouraging trials; but never saw 
him doubt, for an instant, the ultimate support of the 
people. 

It was my privilege to see him often, and during 
the most gloomy period of the panic conspiracy, when 
the whole earth seemed to be m cotarcvoNAatv 'a.^vcv^ 
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him, and when many friends were faltering, and stout 
hearts were quailing before the raging storm which 
bank machination and senatorial denunciation had con- 
jured up to overwhelm him. I saw him in the darkest 
moments of this gloomy period, and never did I see 
his confidence in the ultimate support of his fellow 
citizens forsake him for an instant. 

He always said the people would stand by those 
who stood by them; and nobly have they justified that 
confidence ! That verdict, the voice of millions, which 
now demands the expurgation of that sentence which 
the Senate and the bank then pronounced upon him, 
is the magnificent response of the people's hearts to 
the implicit confidence which he then reposed in them. 
But it was not in the people only that he had confi- 
dence; there was another, and a far higher Power, 
to which he constantly looked to save the country and 
its defenders from every danger; and signal events 
prove that he did not look to that high Power in 
vain. 

Sir, I think it right, in approaching the termination 
of this great question, to present this faint and rapid 
sketch of the brilliant, beneficent, and glorious admin- 
istration of President Jackson. It is not for me to 
attempt to do it justice; it is not for ordinary men to 
attempt its history. His military life, resplendent 
with dazzling events, will demand the pen of a nervous 
writer; his civil administration, replete with scenes 
which have called into action so many and such various 
passions of the human heart, and which has given to 
native sagacity so many victories over practised poli- 
ticians, will require the profound, luminous, and philo- 
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sophical conceptions of a Livy, a Plutarch, or a SaUust. 
This history is not to be written in our day. The con- 
temporaries of such events are not the hands to de- 
scribe them. Time must first do its office — must 
silence the passions, remove the actors, develop con- 
sequences, and canonize all that is sacred to honor, 
patriotism, and glory. In after ages the historic 
genius of our America shall produce the writers which 
the subject demands — ^men far removed from the 
contests of this day, who will know how to estimate 
this great epoch, and how to acquire an immortality 
for their own names by painting, with a master's 
hand, the immortal events of the patriot President's 
life. 

And now, sir, I finish the task which three years 
ago I imposed on myself. Solitary and alone, amid 
the jeers and taunts of my opponents, I put this ball 
in motion. The people have taken it up, and rolled 
it forward, and I am no longer anything but a unit in 
the vast mass which now propels it. In tlie name of 
that mass I speak. I demand the execution of the 
edict of the people; I demand the expurgation of that 
sentence which the voice of a few senators, and the 
power of their confederate, the Bank of the United 
States, has caused to be placed on the Journal of the 
Senate; and which the voice of millions of freemen 
has ordered to be expunged from it. 
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Webster, Daniel, a celebrated statesman, and the 
most famous of American orators, bom at Salisbury (now 
Franklin), N. H., Jan. i8, 1782 ; died at Marshfield, Mass., 
Oct. 24, 1852. He was admitted to the bar in 1805, and 
began practise in Portsmouth, in his native State. After 
serving two terms in Congress as Representative from New 
Hampshire, he removed to Boston in 181 6, where is legal 
practise became extensive. In 1822 he was returned to 
Congress from Massachusetts, and in 1827 entered the 
National Senate, where he remained till 1841. After that 
date he was three times Secretary of State. Webster was 
gifted with a masterly delivery, and his audiences were 
invariably held spell-bound by his eloquence. His style is 
wholly free from the tricks of rhetoric, and the effect is 
produced by the simple, yet majestic diction. Perhaps his 
most brilliant efforts were his set orations, such as the 
Plymouth Rock discourse, the Bunker Hill Monament 
discourse, and the Eulogy upon Adams and Jefferson. The 
most famous of his Congressional speeches is the Reply to 
Hayne, while his speech in the Knapp trial at Salem is the 
most noted of his addresses in criminal cases. 



THE REPLY TO HAYNE. 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, IN REPLY 
TO HAYNE ON THE FOOT RESOLUTION, 
JANUARY 26, 1830. 
Mr, President : 

When the mariner has been tossed for many days, 
in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally 
avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the earl- 
iest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascer- 
tain how far the elements have driven him from his 
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true course. Let us imitate this prudence, and, before 
we float further on the waves of this debate, refer to 
the point from which we departed, that we may at 
least be able to conjecture where we now are. I ask 
for the reading of the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

" Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire and report the quantity of public 
lands remaining unsold within each State and Terri- 
tory, and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain 
period, the sales of the public lands to such lands only 
as have heretofore been offered for sale, and are now 
subject to entry at the minimum price. And, also, 
whether the office of Surveyor-General, and some of 
the land offices, may not be abolished without detri- 
ment to the public interest ; or whether it be expedient 
to adopt measures to hasten the sales and extend more 
rapidly the surveys of the public lands.'* 

We have thus heard, sir, what the resolution is, 
which is actually before us for consideration; and it 
will readily occur to every one that it is almost the 
only subject about which something has not been 
said in the speech, running through two days, by 
which the Senate has now been entertained by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. Every topic in the 
wide range of our public affairs, whether past or pres- 
ent — everything, general or local, whether belonging 
to national politics, or party politics, seems to have 
attracted more or less of the honorable member's at- 
tention, save •only the resolution beiote A\\^ ^^w^^. 
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He has spoken of eve^thing but the pubHc lands. 
They have escaped his notice. To that subject, in all 
his excursions, he has not paid even the cold respect of 
a passing glance. 

When this debate, sir, was to be resumed on Thurs- 
day morning, it so happened that it would have been 
convenient for me to be elsewhere. The honorable 
member, however, did not incline to put off the dis- 
cussion to another day. He had a shot, he said, to re- 
turn, and he wished to discharge it. That shot, sir, 
which it was kind thus to inform us was coming, that 
we might stand out of the way, or prepare ourselves 
to fall before it, and die with decency, has now been 
received. Under all advantages, and with expectation 
awakened by the tone which preceded it, it has been 
discharged, and has spent its force. It may become 
me to say no more of its effect than that if nobody is 
found, after all, either killed or wounded by it, it is 
not the first time, in the history of human affairs, that 
the vigor and success of the war have not quite come 
up to the lofty and sounding phrase of the manifesto. 

The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the 
debate, told the Senate, with the emphasis of his hand 
upon his heart, that there was something rankling here, 
which he wished to relieve. 

Mr. Hayne rose, and disclaimed having used the 
word " rankling." 

It -would not, Mr. President, be safe for the Honor- 
able member to appeal to those around him upon the 
question whether he did, in fact, make use of that 
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word. But he may have been unconscious of it. At 
any rate, it is enough that he disclaims it. But still, 
with or without the use of that particular word, he 
had yet something here, he said, of which he wished 
to rid himself by an immediate reply. In this respect, 
sir, I have a gjeat advantage over the honorable gen- 
tleman. There is nothing here, sir, which gives me 
the slightest uneasiness; neither fear, nor anger, nor 
that which is sometimes more troublesome than either 
— the consciousness of having been in the wrong. 
There is nothing, either originating here, or now re- 
ceived here by the gentleman's shot. Nothing orig- 
inal, for I had not the slightest feeling of disrespect of 
unkindness toward the honorable member. Some pas- 
sages, it is true, had occurred since our acquaintance 
in this body, which I could have wished might have 
been otherwise; but I had used philosophy and for- 
gotten them. When the honorable member rose, in 
his first speech, I paid him the respect of attentive 
listening; and when he sat down, though surprised, 
and, I must say, even astonished, at some of his opin- 
ions, nothing was further from my intention than to 
commence any personal warfare: and through the 
whole of the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, 
studiously and carefully, everything which I thought 
possible to be construed into disrespect. And, sir, 
while there is thus nothing originating here, which 
I wished at any time or now wish to discharge, I must 
repeat, also, that nothing has been received here which 
rankles, or in any way gives me annoyance. I will not 
accuse the honorable member of violating the rules 
of civilized war — I will not say that he ijov^cycN&\\isSk 
9 
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arrows. But whether his shafts were, or were not; 
dipped in that which would have caused rankHng, if 
they had reached, there was not, as it happened, quite 
strength enough in the bow to bring them to their 
mark. If he wishes now to gather up those shafts, he 
must look for them elsewhere ; they will not be found 
fixed and quivering in the object at which they were 
aimed. 

The honorable member complained that I had slept 
on his speech. I must have slept on it, or not slept at 
all. The moment the honorable member sat down, his 
friend from Missouri rose, and, with much honeyed 
commendation of the speech, suggested that the im- 
pressions which it had produced were too charming 
and delightful to be disturbed by other sentiments or 
other sounds, and proposed that the Senate should ad- 
journ. Would it have been quite amiable in me, sir, 
to interrupt this excellent good feeling? Must I not 
have been absolutely malicious, if I could have thrust 
myself forw^ard to destroy sensations thus pleasing? 
Was it not much better and kinder, both to sleep upon 
them myself and to allow others also the pleasure of 
sleeping upon them? But if it be meant, by sleeping 
upon his speech, that I took time to prepare a reply to 
it, it is quite a mistake ; owing to other engagements 
I could not employ even the interval between the ad- 
journment of the Senate and its meeting the next 
morning, in attention to the subject of this debate. 
Nevertheless, sir, the mere matter of fact is undoubt- 
edly true — I did sleep on the gentleman's speech ; and 
slept soundly. And I slept equally well on his speech 
of yesterday, to which I am now replying. It is quite 
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possible that in this respect, also, I possess some ad- 
vantage over the honorable member, attributable, 
doubtless, to a cooler temperament on my part ; for, in 
truth, I slept upon his speeches remarkably well. But 
the gentleman inquires why he was made the object 
of such a reply ? Why was he singled out ? If an at- i 
tack has been made on the East, he, he assures us, did 
not begin it — it was the gentleman from Missouri. 
Sir, I answered the gentleman's speech because I hap- 
pened to hear it : and because, also, I chose to give an 
answer to that speech which, if unanswered, I thought 
most likely to produce injurious impressions. I did 
not stop to inquire who was the original drawer of the 
bill. I found a responsible indorser before me, and it 
was my purpose to hold him liable, and to bring him 
to his just responsibility without delay. But, sir, this 
interrogatory of the honorable member was only intro- 
ductory to another. He proceeded to ask me whether 
I had turned upon him, in this debate, from the con- 
sciousness that I should find an overmatch if I ventured 
on a contest with his friend from Missouri. If, sir, 
the honorable member, ex gratia modestiae, had chosen 
thus to defer to his friend and to pay him a compli- 
ment, without intentional disparagement to others, it 
would have been quite according to the friendly cour- 
tesies of debate, and not at all ungrateful to my own 
feelings. I am not one of those, sir, who esteem any 
tribute of regard, whether light and occasional, or 
more serious and deliberate, which may be bestowed 
on others, as so much unjustly withholden from them- 
selves. But the tone and manner of the gentleman's 
question forbid me that I thus interpret it. 1 ^xxv\nkN.^n. 
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liberty to consider it as nothing more than a civility to 
his friend. It had an air of taunt and disparagement, 
something of the loftiness of asserted superiority, 
which does not allow me to pass over it without notice. 
It was put as a question for me to answer, and so put 
as if it were difficult for me to answer: Whether I 
deemed the member from Missouri an overmatch for 
myself in debate here. It seems to me, sir, that this 
is extraordinary language, and an extraordinary tone, 
for the discussions of this body. 

Matches and overmatches! Those terms are more 
applicable elsewhere than here, and fitter for other 
assemblies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to 
forget where and what we are. This is a Senate; 
a Senate of equals: of men of individual honor and 
personal character, and of absolute independence. We 
know no masters; we acknowledge no dictators. This 
is a hall for mutual consultation and discussion ; not an 
arena for the exhibition of champions. I offer myself, 
sir, as a match for no man ; I throw the challenge of 
debate at no man's feet. But then, sir, since the hon- 
orable member has put the question in a manner that 
calls for an answer, I will give him an answer; and I 
tell him that, holding myself to be the humblest of the 
members here, I yet know nothing in the arm of his 
friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aided by 
the arm of his friend from South Carolina, that need 
deter even me from espousing whatever opinions I 
may choose to espouse, from debating whatever I 
may choose to debate, or from speaking whatever I 
may see fit to say on the floor of the Senate. Sir, 
when uttered as matter of commendation or compli- 
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ment, I should dissent from nothing which the honor- 
able member might say of his friend. Still less do I 
put forth any pretensions of my own. But, when put 
to me as a matter of taunt, I throw it back, and say 
to the gentleman that he could possibly say nothing 
less likely than such a comparison to wound my pride 
of personal character. The anger of its tone rescued 
the remark from intentional irony, which otherwise 
probably would have been its general acceptation. But, 
sir, if it be imagined that by this mutual quotation and 
commendation; if it be supposed that, by casting the 
characters of the drama, assigning to each his part, 
to one the attack, to another the cry of onset ; or if it 
be thought that by a loud and empty vaunt of antici- 
pated victory any laurels are to be won here; if it be 
imagined, especially, that any or all these things will 
shake any purpose of mine, I can tell the honorable 
member, once for all, that he is greatly mistaken, and 
that he is dealing with one of whose temper and char- 
acter he has yet much to learn. Sir, I shall not allow 
myself on this occasion, I hope on no occasion, to be 
betrayed into any loss of temper; but if provoked, as 
I trust I never shall be, into crimination and recrimina- 
tion, the honorable member may perhaps find that, in 
that contest, there will be blows to take a^ well as 
blows to give; that others can state comparisons as 
significant, at least, as his own; and that his impunity 
may possibly demand of him whatever powers of taunt 
and sarcasm he may possess. I commend him to a 
prudent husbandry of his resources. 

But, sir, the coalition! The coalition! Ay, "the 
murdered coalition ! " The gentleman asks if I were 
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led or frightened into this debate by the spectre of the 
coalition — " Was it the ghost of the murdered coali- 
tion," he exclaims, " which haunted the member from 
Massachusetts, and which, like the ghost of Banquo, 
\ would never down?" "The murdered coalition!" 
Sir, this charge of a coalition, in reference to the late 
administration, is not original with the honorable mem- 
ber. It did not spring up in the Senate. Whether as 
a fact, as an argument, or as an embellishment, it is 
all borrowed. He adopts it, indeed, from a very low 
origin and a still lower present condition. It is one 
of the thousand calumnies with which the press teemed 
during an excited political canvass. It was a charge 
of which there was not only no proof or probability, 
but which was, in itself, wholly impossible to be true. 
No man of common information ever believed a sylla- 
ble of it. Yet it was of that class of falsehoods, which, 
by continued repetition, through all the organs of de- 
traction and abuse, are capable of misleading those 
who are already far misled, and of further fanning pas- 
sion, already kindling into flame. Doubtless it served 
in its day, and in greater or less degree the end de- 
signed by it. Having done that, it has sunk into the 
general mass of stale and loathed calumnies. It is the 
very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless press. 
Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, life- 
less and despised. It is not now, sir, in the power of 
the honorable member to give it dignity or decency by 
attempting to elevate it, and to introduce it into the 
Senate. He cannot change it from what it is, an object 
of general disgust and scorn. On the contrary, the 
contact, if he choose to touch it, is more likely to 
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drag him down, down, to the place where it lies 
itself. , 

But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other 
reasons, entirely happy in his allusion to the story of 
Banquo's murder and Banquo's ghost. It was not, I 
think, the friends, but the enemies of the murdered 
Banquo, at whose bidding his spirit would not down, 
iThe honorable gentleman is fresh in his reading of 
the English classics, and can put me right if I am 
wrong; but, according to my poor recollection, it was 
at those who had begun with caresses, and ended with 
foul and treacherous murder, that the gory locks were 
shaken! Tlie ghost of Banquo, like that of Hamlet^ 
was an honest ghost. It disturbed no innocent man. 
It knew where its appearance would strike terror, and 
who would cry out, A ghost! It made itself visible 
in the right quarter, and compelled the guilty and the 
conscience-smitten, and none others, to start with — 

*• Pr*ythee, see there ! behold ! — look ! lo I * 
If I stand here, I saw him ! " 

Their eyeballs were seared (was it not so, sir?) who 
had thought to shield themselves by concealing their 
own hand and laying the imputation of the crime on a 
low and hireling agency in wickedness; who had 
vainly attempted to stifle the workings of their own 
coward consciences by ejaculating, through white lips 
and chattering teeth : " Thou canst not say I did it ! '^ 
I have misread the great poet if those who had in no 
way partaken in the deed of the death either found 
that they were, or feared that they should be, pushed 

* Mr. Webster quoted from memory. See ** Macbeth," Scene 4^ 
Act 4. 
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from their stools by the ghost of the slain, or ex- 
claimed to a spectre created by their own fears and 
their own remorse : " Avaunt ! and quit our sight 1 " 
There is another particular, sir, in which the honor- 
able member's quick perception of resemblances 
might, I should think, have seen something in the 
story of Banquo, making it not altogether a subject 
of the most pleasant contemplation. Those who mur- 
dered Banquo, what did they win by it? Substan- 
tial good? Permanent power? Or disappointment, 
rather, and sore mortification — dust and ashes — ^the 
common fate of vaulting ambition, overleaping itself? 
Did not even-handed justice erelong commend the 
jDoisoned chalice to their own lips ? Did they not soon 
find that for another they had '' filed their mind " ? 
that their ambition, though apparently for the moment 
successful, had but put a barren sceptre in tlieir grasp? 
Ay, sir — 

** A barren sceptre in their gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched by an unlineal hand, 
No son of theirs succeeding." 

Sir, I need pursue the allusion no further. I leave 
the honorable gentleman to run it out at his leisure, and 
to derive from it all the gratification it is calculated 
to administer. If he find himself pleased with the 
associations and prepared to be quite satisfied, though 
the parallel should be entirely completed, I had almost 
said, I am satisfied also — ^but that I shall think of. 
Yes, sir, I will think of that. 

In the course of my observations the other day, Mr. 
President, I paid a passing tribute of respect to a 
very worthy man, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. It 
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SO happened that he drew the Ordinance of 1787 for 
the government of the Northwestern Territory. A 
man of so much ability and so little pretence; of so 
great a capacity to do good and so unmixed a disposi- 
tion to do it for its own sake ; a gentleman who had 
acted an important part forty years ago, in a measure 
the influence of which is still deeply felt in the very 
matter which was the subject of debate, might, I 
thought, receive from me a commendatory recogni- 
tion. 

But the honorable member was inclined to be fa- 
cetious on the subject. He was rather disposed to 
make it matter of ridicule that I had introduced into 
the debate the name of one Nathan Dane, of whom 
he assures us he had never before heard. Sir, if the 
honorable member had never before heard of Mr. 
Dane, I am sorry for it. It shows him less acquainted 
with the public men of the country than I had sup- 
posed. Let me tell him, however, that a sneer from 
him at the mention of the name of Mr. Dane is in bad 
taste. It may well be a high mark of ambition, sir, 
either with the honorable gentleman or myself, to ac- 
complish as much to make our names know to advan- 
tage, and remembered with gratitude, as Mr. Dane 
has accomplished. But the truth is, sir, I suspect that 
Mr. Dane lives a little too far north. He is of Massa- 
chusetts, and too near the north star to be reached by 
the honorable gentleman's telescope. If his sphere had 
happened to range south of Mason and Dixon's Line, 
he might, probably have come within the scope of his 
vision ! 

I spoke, sir, of the Ordinance of 1787, which tjro- 
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hibited slavery in all future times, northwest of the 
Ohio, as a measure of great wisdom and foresight, 
and one which had been attended with highly bene- 
ficial and permanent consequences. I supposed that 
' on this point no two gentlemen in the Senate could 
entertain different opinions. But the simple expres- 
sion of this sentiment has led the gentleman, not only 
into a labored defence of slavery, in the abstract, and 
on principle, but, also, into a warm accusation against 
me, as having attacked the system of domestic slavery 
now existing in the Southern States. For all this 
there was not the slightest foundation in anything 
said or intimated by me. I did not utter a single 
word which any ingenuity could torture into an at- 
tack on the slavery of the South. I said only that it 
was highly wise and useful in legislating for the north- 
western country, while it was yet a wilderness, to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves; and added that I 
presumed, in the neighboring State of Kentucky, there 
was no reflecting and intelligent gentleman who would 
doubt that if the same prohibition had been extended 
at the same early period over that Commonwealth, 
her strength and population would, at this day, have 
been far greater than they are. If these opinions be 
thought doubtful, they are, nevertheless, I trust, 
neither extraordinary nor disrespectful. They at- 
tack nobody and menace nobody. And yet, sir, the 
gentleman's optics have discovered, even in the mere 
expression of this sentiment, what he calls the very 
spirit of the Missouri question! He represents me 
as making an onset on the whole South, and manifest- 
'ng a spirit which would interefere with and disturb 
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their domestic condition ! Sir, this injustice no other- 
wise surprises me than as it is committed here, and 
committed without the sHghtest pretence of ground 
for it. I say it only surprises me as being done here ; 
for I know full well that it is, and has been, • the 
settled policy of some persons in the South, for years, 
to represent the people of the North as disposed to 
interfere with them in their own exclusive and pe- 
culiar concerns. This is a delicate and sensitive point 
in Southern feeling; and of late years it has always 
been touched, and generally with effect, whenever the 
object has been to unite the whole South against 
Northern men or Northern measures. This feeling, 
always carefully kept alive, and maintained at too 
intense a heat to admit discrimination or reflection, is 
a lever of great power in our political machine. It 
moves vast bodies, and gives to them one and the same 
direction. But it is without all adequate cause; and 
the suspicion which exists wholly groundless. There 
is not, and never has been, a disposition in the North 
to interfere with these interests of the South. Such 
interference has never been supposed to be within the 
powder of government; nor has it been in any way at- 
tempted. The slavery of the South has always been 
regarded a matter of domestic policy, left with the 
States themselves, and with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had nothing to do. Certainly, sir, I am and 
ever have been of that opinion. The gentleman, in- 
deed, argues that slavery in the abstract is no evil. 
Most assuredly I need not say I differ with him, alto- 
gether and most widely, on that point. I regard 
domestic slavery as one of the greatest of evils, both 
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moral and political. But though it be a malady, and 
whether it be curable, and if so, by what means; or, 
on the other hand, whether it be the vulnus immedi- 
cable of the social system, I leave it to those whose 
right and duty it is to inquire and to decide. And this 
I believe, sir, is, and uniformly has been, the senti- 
ment of the North. Let us look a little at the history 
of this matter. 

When the present Constitution was submitted for 
the ratification of the people, there were those who 
imagined that the powers of the government which it 
proposed to establish, might, perhaps, in some pos- 
sible mode, be exerted in measures tending to the 
abolition of slavery. This suggestion would, of course, 
attract much attention in the Southern conventions. 
In that of Virginia, Governor Randolph said : 

" I hope there is none here, who, considering the 
subject in the calm light of philosophy, will make an 
objection dishonorable to Virginia — that at the mo- 
ment they are securing the rights of their citizens, 
an objection is started that there is a spark of hope 
that those unfortunate men now held in bondage, may, 
by the operation of the general government, be made 
free.'' 

At the very first Congress, petitions on the subject 
were presented, if I mistake not, from diflferent States. 
The Pennsylvania society for promoting the abolition 
of slavery took the lead, and laid before Congress a 
memorial, praying Congress to promote the abolition 
by such powers as it possessed. This memorial was 
referred, in the House of Representatives, to a select 
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committee, consisting of Mr. Foster of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts, Mr. Huntingdon 
of Connecticut, Mr. Lawrence of New York, Mr. Sin- 
nickson of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Parker of Virginia — all of them, sir, as you 
will observe. Northern men, but the last. This com- 
mittee made a report, which was committed to a com- 
mittee of the whole House, and there considered and 
discussed on several days; and being amended, al- 
though without material alteration, it was made to 
express three distinct propositions, on the subject of 
slavery and the slave trade. First, in the words of 
the Constitution, that Congress could not, prior to the 
year 1808, prohibit the migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States then existing should 
think proper to admit. Second, that Congress had 
authority to restrain the citizens of the United States 
from carrying on the African slave trade, for the pur- 
pose of supplying foreign countries. On this propo- 
sition, our early laws against those who engage in 
that traffic are founded. The third proposition, and 
that which bears on the present question was ex- 
pressed in the following terms : 

" Resolved, That Congress have no authority to in- 
terfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treat-^ 
ment of them in any of the States ; it remaining with 
the several States alone to provide rules and regula- 
tions therein, which humanity and true policy may 
require." 

This resolution received the sanction of the House 
of Representatives so early as March, 1790. And 
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now, sir, the honorable member will allow me to re- 
mind him that not only were the select committee who 
reported the resolution, with a single exception, all 
Northern men, but also that of the members then 
composing the House of Representatives, a large 
majority, I believe nearly two-thirds, were Northern 
men also. 

The House agreed to insert these resolutions in its 
journal ; and from that day to this, it has never been 
maintained or contended that Congress had any au- 
thority to regulate or interfere with the condition of 
slaves in the several States. No Northern gentle- 
man, to my knowledge, has moved any such question 
in either House of Congress. 

The fears of the South, whatever fears they might 
have entertained, were allayed and quieted by this 
early decision ; and so remained, till they were excited 
afresh, without cause, but for collateral and indirect 
purposes. When it became necessary, or was thought 
so, by some political persons, to find an unvarying 
ground for the exclusion of Northern men from con- 
fidence and from the lead in the affairs of the Republic, 
then, and not till then, the cry was raised, and the 
feeling industriously excited, that the influence of 
Northern men in the public councils would endanger 
the relation of master and slave. For myself, I claim 
no other merit than that this gross and enormous in- 
justice toward the whole North has not wrought upon 
me to change my opinions or my political conduct. I 
hope I am above violating my principles, even under 
the smart of injury and false imputations. Unjust 
suspicions and undeserved reproach, whatever pain I 
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may experience from them, will not induce me, I trust, 
nevertheless, to overstep the limits of constitutional 
duty, or to encroach on the rights of others. The 
domestic slavery of the South I leave where I find 
it — in the hands of their own governments. It is their 
affair, not mine. Nor do I complain of the peculiar 
effect which the magnitude of that population has had 
in the distribution of power under this Federal Gov- 
ernment. We know, sir, that the representation of 
the States in the other House is not equal. We know 
that great advantage in that respect is enjoyed by the 
slaveholding States; and we know, too, that the in- 
tended equivalent for that advantage, that is to say, 
the imposition of direct taxes in the same ratio, has 
become merely nominal, the habit of the government 
being almost invariably to collect its revenue from 
other sources and in other modes. Nevertheless, I 
do not complain, nor would I countenance any move- 
ment to alter this arrangement of representation. It 
is the original bargain, the compact — let it stand; let 
the advantage of it be fully enjoyed. The Union it- 
self is too full of benefit to be hazarded in propositions 
for changing its original basis. I go for the Consti- 
tution as it is, and for the Union as it is. But I am 
resolved not to submit in silence to accusations, either 
against myself, individually, or against the North, 
wholly unfounded and unjust; accusations which im- 
pute to us a disposition to evade the constitutional 
compact, and to extend the power of the government 
over the internal laws and domestic condition of the 
States. All such accusations, wherever and whenever 
made, all insinuations of the existence of ^xv^ 'sj^'^'^xct- 
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poses, I know and feel to be groundless and injurious. 
And we must confide in Southern gentlemen them- 
selves; we must trust to those whose integrity of 
heart and magnanimity of feeling will lead them to a 
< desire to maintain and disseminate truth, and who pos- 
sess the means of its diffusion with the Southern 
public ; we must leave it to them to disabuse that public 
of its prejudices. But, in the meantime, for my own 
part, I shall continue to act justly, whether those to- 
ward whom justice is exercised receive it with candor 
or with contumely. 

Having had occasion to recur to the Ordinance of 
1787, in order to defend myself against the inferences 
which the honorable member has chosen to draw from 
my former observations on that subject, I am not 
willing now entirely to take leave of it without an- 
other remark. It need hardly be said that that paper 
expresses just sentiments on the great subject of civil 
and religious liberty. Such sentiments were common, 
and abound in all our State papers of that day. But 
this ordinance did that which was not so common, and 
which is not, even now, universal ; that is, it set forth 
and declared, as a high and binding duty of govern- 
ment itself, to encourage schools and advance the 
means of education, on the plain reason that religion, 
morality, and knowledge are necessary to good gov- 
ernment and to the happiness of mankind. One obser- 
vation further. The important provision incorporated 
into the Constitution of the United States and several 
of those of the States, and recently, as we have seen, 
adopted into the reformed Constitution of Virginia, 
restraining legislative power in questions of private 
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right, and from impairing the obligation of contracts^ 
is first introduced and established, as far as I am in- 
formed, as matter of express written constitutional 
law, in this Ordinance of 1787. And I must add, also, 
in regard to the author of the ordinance, who has not 
had the happiness to attract the gentleman's notice, 
heretofore, nor to avoid his sarcasm now, that he was 
chairman of that select committee of the old Congress, 
whose report first expressed the strong sense of that 
body, that the old Confederation was not adequate 
to the exigencies of the country, and recommending 
to the States to send delegates to the Convention which 
formed the present Constitution. 

An attempt has been made to transfer from the 
North to the South the honor of this exclusion of 
slavery from the Northwestern Territory. The jour- 
nal, without argument or comment, refutes such at- 
tempt. The cession by Virginia was made March^ 
1784. On the nineteenth day of April following, a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Chase and 
Howell, reported a plan for a temporary government 
of the Territory, in which was this article : " That, 
after the year 1800, there shall be neither slavery, nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been convicted." Mr. Spaight, of North 
Carolina, moved to strike out this paragraph. The 
question was put according to the form then practised : 
" Shall these words stand as part of the plan," etc. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — 
seven States — voted in the affirmative; Maf^l^xvi^ 
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Virginia, and South Carolina in the negative. North 
Carolina was divided. As the consent of nine States 
was necessary, the words could not stand, and were 
struck out accordingly. Mr. Jefferson voted for the 
clause, but was overruled by his colleagues. 

In March of the next year (1785), Mr. King, of 
Massachusetts, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode 
Island, proposed the formerly rejected article, with 
this addition : " And that this regulation shall be an 
article of compact, and remain a fundamental principle 
of the constitutions between the thirteen original 
States, and each of the States described in the re- 
solve," etc. On this clause, which provided the ade- 
quate and thorough security, the eight Northern States 
of that time voted affirmatively, and the four Southern 
States negatively. The votes of nine States were not 
yet obtained, and thus the provision was again re- 
jected by the Southern States. The perseverance of 
the North held out, and two years afterward the object 
was attained. It is no derogation from the credit, 
whatever that may be, of drawing the ordinance, that 
its principles had before been prepared and discussed 
in the form of resolutions. If one should reason in 
that way, what would become of the distinguished 
honor of the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? There is not a sentiment in that paper which 
had not been voted and resolved in the assemblies 
and other popular bodies in the country over and over 
again. 

But the honorable member has now found out that 
this gentleman [Mr. Dane] was a member of the Hart- 
ford Convention. However uninformed the honor- 
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able member may be of characters and occurrences at 
the North, it would seem that he has at his elbow on 
this occasion some high-minded and lofty spirit, some 
magnanimous and true-hearted monitor, possessing 
the means of local knowledge, and ready to supply the 
honorable member with everything down even to for- 
gotten and moth-eaten twopenny pamphlets, which 
may be used to the disadvantage of his own country. 
But as to the Hartford Convention, sir, allow me to say 
that the proceedings of that body seem now to be less 
read and studied in New England than further south. 
They appear to be looked to, not in New England, but 
elsewhere, for the purpose of seeing how far they may 
serve as a precedent. But they will not answer the 
purpose — they are quite too tame. The latitude in 
which they originated was too cold. Other conven- 
tions of more recent existence have gone a whole 
bar's length beyond it. The learned doctors of Col- 
leton and Abbeville have pushed their commentaries 
on the Hartford collect so far that the original text 
writers are thrown entirely into the shade. I have 
nothing to do, sir, with the Hartford Convention. Its 
journal, which the gentleman has quoted, I never 
read. So far as the honorable member may discover 
in its proceedings a spirit in any degree resembling 
that which was avowed and justified in those other 
conventions to which I have alluded, or so far as those 
proceedings can be shown to be disloyal to the Con- 
stitution, or tending to disunion, so far I shall be as 
ready as any one to bestow on them reprehension and 
censure. 

Having dwelt long on this convention, and ott«.x 
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occurrences of that day, in the hope,' probably (which 
will not be gratified), that I should leave the course 
of this debate to follow him, at length, in those ex- 
cursions, the honorable member returned and at- 
tempted another object. He referred to a speech of 
mine in the other House, the same which I had oc- 
casion to allude to myself the other day, and has 
quoted a passage or two from it with a bold, though 
uneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had de- 
tected in me an inconsistency. Judging from the 
gentleman's manner, a stranger to the course of the 
debate, and to the point in discussion, would have im- 
agined from so triumphant a tone that the honorable 
member was about to overwhelm me with a manifest 
contradiction. Any one who heard him, and who 
had not heard what I had, in fact, previously said, 
must have thought me routed and discomfited, as the 
gentleman had promised. Sir, a breath blows all this 
triumph away. There is not the slightest difference 
in the sentiments of my remarks on the two occasions* 
What I said here on Wednesday is in exact accordance 
with the opinion expressed by me in the other House 
in 1825. Though the gentleman had the metaphysics 
of Hudibras, though he were able 

** To sever and divide 
A hair 'twixt north and northwest side," 

he yet could not insert his metaphysical scissors be- 
tween the fair reading of my remarks in 1825, and 
what I said here last week. There is not only no con- 
tradiction, no difference, but, in truth, too exact a 
similarity, both in thought and language, to be en- 
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tirely in just taste. I had myself quoted the same 
speech, had recurred to it, and spoke with it open be- 
fore me, and much of what I said was little more than 
a repetition from it. In order to make finishing work 
with this alleged contradiction, permit me to recur to 
the origin of this debate and review its course. This 
seems expedient and may be done as well now as at 
any time. 

Well, then, its histor}*^ is this : The honorable mem- 
ber from Connecticut moved a resolution, which con- 
stitutes the first branch of that which is now before 
us; that is to say, a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to inquire into the expediency 
of limiting, for a certain period, the sales of the public 
lands, to such as have heretofore been offered for 
sale; and whether sundry offices connected with the 
sales of the lands might not be abolished without 
detriment to the public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on 
this resolution, an honorable member from New 
Hampshire moved to amend the resolution so as en- 
tirely to reverse its object; that is to strike it all out 
and insert a direction to the committee to inquire into 
the expediency of adopting measures to hasten the 
sales and extend more rapidly the surveys of the 
lands. 

The honorable member from Maine, Mr. Sprague, 
suggested that both those propositions might well 
enough go for consideration to the committee ; and in 
this state of the question, the member from South 
Carolina addressed the Senate in his first speech. He 
rose, he said, to give us his own free thxi\i^\vt% <^xv^^ 
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public lands. I saw him rise with pleasure and listened 
with expectation, though before he concluded I was 
filled with surprise. Certainly, I was never more sur- 
prised than to find him following up, to the extent he 
did, the sentiments and opinions which the gentleman 
from Missouri had put forth, and which it is known 
he has long entertained. 

I need not repeat at large the general topics of the 
honorable gentleman's speech. When he said yester- 
day that he did not attack the Eastern States, he cer- 
tainly must have forgotten, not only particular re- 
marks, but the whole drift and tenor of his speech ; un- 
less he means by not attacking, that he did not com- 
mence hostilities — but that another had preceded him 
in the attack. He, in the first place, disapproved of the 
whole course of the government, for forty years, in re- 
gard to its dispositions of the public land; and then 
turning northward and eastward, and fancying he had 
found a cause for alleged narrowness and niggardli- 
ness in the " accursed policy " of the tariff, to which he 
represented the people of New England as wedded, he 
went on for a full hour with remarks, the whole scope 
of which was to exhibit the results of this policy, in 
feelings and in measures unfavorable to the West. I 
thought his opinions unfounded and erroneous as to 
the general course of the government, and ventured 
to reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked on the analogy of 
other cases, and quoted the conduct of European gov- 
ernments toward their own subjects, settling on this 
continent, as in point to show that we had been harsh 
and rigid in selling, when we should have given the 
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public lands to settlers without price. I thought the 
honorable member had suffered his judgment to be 
betrayed by a false analogy; that he was struck with 
an appearance of resemblance where there was no 
real similitude. I think so still. The first settlers of 
North America were enterprising spirits, engaged in 
private adventure or fleeing from tyranny at home. 
When arrived here they were forgotten by the mother 
country, or remembered only to be oppressed. Carried 
away again by the appearance of analogy, or struck 
with the eloquence of the passage, the honorable mem- 
ber yesterday observed that the conduct of govern- 
ment toward the Western emigrants, or my represen- 
tation of it, brought to his mind a celebrated speech in 
the British Parliament. It was, sir, the speech of 
Colonel Barre. On the question of the Stamp Act, 
or tea tax, I forget which, Colonel Barre had heard a 
member on the Treasury bench argue that the people 
of the United States, being British colonists, planted 
by the maternal care, nourished by the indulgence, and 
protected by the arms of England, would not grudge 
their mite to relieve the mother country from the 
heavy burden under which she groaned. The language 
of Colonel Barre, in reply to this, was : They planted 
by your care ? Your oppression planted them in Amer- 
ica. They fled from your tyranny, and grew by your 
neglect of them. So soon as you began to care for 
them, you showed your care by sending persons to spy 
out their liberties, misrepresent their character, prey 
upon them and eat out their substance. 

And how does the honorable gentleman mean to 
maintain that language like this is applicable to the 
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conduct of the government of the United States to- 
ward the Western emigrants, or to any representa- 
tion given by me of that conduct? Were the settlers 
in the West driven thither by our oppression? Have 
they flourished only by our neglect of them ? Has the 
government done nothing but to prey upon them and 
eat out their substance ? Sir, this fervid eloquence of 
the British speaker, just when and where it was ut- 
tered, and fit to remain an exercise for the schools, is 
not a little out of place when it is brought thence to 
be applied here to the conduct of our own country to- 
ward her own citizens. From America to England, it 
may be true; from Americans to their own govern- 
ment it would be strange language. Let us leave it to 
be recited and declaimed by our boys against a for- 
eign nation; not introduce it here, to recite and de- 
claim ourselves against our owm. 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. 
In my remarks on Wednesday I contended that we 
could not give away gratuitously all the public lands; 
that we held them in trust; that the government had 
solemnly pledged itself to dispose of them as a com- 
mon fund for the common benefit, and to sell and 
settle them as its discretion should dictate. Now, sir, 
what contradiction does the gentleman find to this 
sentiment, in the speech of 1825? He quotes me as 
having then said that we ought not to hug these lands 
as a very great treasure. Very well, sir, supposing me 
to be accurately reported in that expression, what is the 
contradiction? I have not now said that we should 
hug these lands as a favorite source of pecuniary in- 
come. No such thing. It is not my view. What I 
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have said, and what I do say, is that they are a com- 
mon fund — to be disposed of for the common benefit — 
to be sold at low prices for the accommodation of set- 
tlers, keeping the object of settling the lands as much in 
view as that of raising money from them. This I say 
now, and this I have always said. Is this hugging them 
as a favorite treasure? Is there no difference be- 
tween hugging and hoarding this fund, on the one 
hand, as a great treasure, and, on the other, of dis- 
posing of it at low prices, placing the proceeds in 
the general treasury of the Union? My opinion is 
that as much is to be made of the land as fairly and 
reasonably may be, selling it all the while at such rates 
as to give the fullest effect to settlement. This is not 
giving it all away to the States, as the gentleman would 
propose ; nor is it hugging the fund closely and tena- 
ciously, as a favorite treasure; but it is, in my judg- 
ment, a just and wise policy, perfectly according with 
all the various duties which rest on government. So 
much for my contradiction. And what is it? Where 
is the ground for the gentleman's triumph? What in- 
consistency in word or doctrine has he been able to 
detect? Sir, if this he a sample of that discomfiture, 
with which the honorable gentleman threatened me, 
commend me to the word discomfiture for the rest 
of my life. 

But, after all, this is not the point of the debate, 
and I must now bring the gentleman back to what 
is the point. 

The real question between me and him is : Has the 
doctrine been advanced at the South or the East, that 
the population of the West should be retarded, or at 
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least need not be hastened, on account of its effect to 
drain off the people from the Atlantic States ? Is this 
doctrine, as has been alleged, of Eastern origin ? That 
is the question. Has the gentleman found anything by 
which he can make good his accusation? I submit to 
the Senate, that he has entirely failed; and as far as 
this debate has shown, the only person who has ad- 
vanced such sentiments is a gentleman from South 
Carolina, and a friend to the honorable member him- 
self. The honorable gentleman has given no answer 
to this; there is none which can be given. The simple 
fact, while it requires no comment to enforce it, de- 
fies all argument to refute it. I could refer to the 
speeches of another Southern gentleman, in years be- 
fore, of the same general character, and to the same 
effect, as that which has been quoted; but I will not 
consume the time of the Senate by the reading of 
them. 

So then, sir. New England is guiltless of the policy 
of retarding Western population, and of all envy and 
jealousy of the growth of the new States. Whatever 
there be of that policy in the country, no part of it is 
hers. If it has a local habitation, the honorable mem- 
ber has probably seen, by this time, where to look for 
it ; and if it now has received a name, he has himself 
christened it. 

We approach, at length, sir, to a more important part 
of the honorable gentleman's observations. Since it 
does not accord with my views of justice and policy to 
give away the public lands, altogether, as mere matter 
of gratuity, I am asked by the honorable gentleman on 
what ground it is that I consent to vote them away in 
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particular instances? How, he inquires, do I recon- 
cile with these professed sentiments my support of 
measures appropriating portions of the lands to par- 
ticular roads, particular canals, particular rivers, and 
particular institutions of education in the West ? This 
leads, sir, to the real and wide difference, in political 
opinion, between the honorable gentleman and myself. 
On my part, I look upon all these objects as con- 
nected wth the common good, fairly embraced in its 
object and its terms; he, on the contrary, deems them 
all, if good at all, only local good. This is our difr 
ference. The interrogatory which he proceeded to 
put, at once explains this difference. " What inter- 
est," asks he, '^ has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio ?*' 
Sir, this very question is full of significance. It de- 
velops the gentleman's whole political system; and 
its answer expounds mine. Here we differ. I look 
upon a road over the Alleghany, a canal round the 
falls of the Ohio, or a canal or railway from the At- 
lantic to the Western waters, as being an object large 
and extensive enough to be fairly said to be for the 
common benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwise, and 
this is the key to open his construction of the powers 
of the government. He may well ask : What interest 
has South Carolina in a canal in Ohio? On his sys- 
tem, it is true, she has no interest. On that system, 
Ohio and Carolina are different governments and 
different countries : connected here, it is true, by some 
slight and ill-defined bond of union, but, in all main 
respects, separate and diverse. On that system, Caro- 
lina has no more interest in a canal in Ohio than in 
Mexico. The gentleman, therefore, oxvV^ icJ^cy^'s* <^^& 
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his own principles; he does no more than arrive at 
the natural conclusions of his own doctrines; he only 
announces the true results of that creed, which he has 
adopted himself, and would persuade others to adopt, 
when he thus declares that South Carolina has no in-| 
terest in a public work in Ohio. Sir, we narrow- [ 
minded people of New England do not reason thus. 
Our notion of things is entirely different. We look 
upon the States, not as separated, but as united. We 
love to dwell on that union, and on the mutual hap- 
piness which it has so much promoted and the com- 
mon renown which it has so greatly contributed to 
acquire. In our contemplation, Carolina and Ohio 
are parts of the same country; States, united under 
the same general government, having interests, com- 
mon, associated, intermingled. In whatever is within 
the proper sphere of the constitutional power of this 
government, we look upon the States as one. We do 
not impose geographical limits to our patriotic feeling 
or regard ; we do not follow rivers and mountains, and 
lines of latitude, to find boundaries beyond which pub- 
lic improvements do not benefit us. We who come 
here as agents and representatives of these narrow- 
minded and selfish men of New England consider our- 
selves as bound to regard, with an equal eye, the ^ 
good of the whole, in whatever is within our power 
of legislation. Sir, if a railroad, or canal, beginning 
in South Carolina and ending in South Carolina, ap- 
peared to me to be of natural importance and national 
magnitude, believing, as I do, that the power of gov- 
ernment extends to the encouragement of works of 
that description, if I were to stand up here, and ask : 
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What interest has Massachusetts in a railroad in 
South CaroHna ? I should not be willing to face my 
constituents. These same narrow-minded men would 
tell me that they had sent me to act for the whole 
country, and that one who possessed too little compre- 
hension, either of intellect or feeling; one who was 
not large enough, both in mind and in heart, to em- 
brace the whole, was not fit to be intrusted with the 
interest of any part. Sir, I do not desire to enlarge the 
powers of the government, by unjustifiable construc- 
tion; nor to exercise any not within a fair interpreta- 
tion. But when it is believed that a power does exist, 
then it is, in my judgment, to be exercised for the 
general benefit of the whole. So far as respects the 
exercise of such a power, the States are one. It was 
the very object of the Constitution to create unity of 
interests to the extent of the powers of the general 
government. In war and peace we are one; in com- 
merce, one ; because the authority of the general gov- 
ernment reaches to war and peace, and to the regula- 
tion of commerce. I have never seen any more dif- 
ficulty in erecting lighthouses on the lakes than on the 
ocean; in improving the harbors of inland seas than if 
I they were within the ebb and flow of the tide ; or of 
removing obstructions in the vast streams of the West 
more than in any work to facilitate commerce on the 
Atlantic coast. If there be any power for one, there 
is power also for the other ; and they are all and 
equally for the common good of the country. 

There are other objects apparently more local, or 
the benefit of which is less general, toward which, 
nevertheless, I have concurred with others, to ^^ 
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aid, by donations of land. It is proposed to construct 
a road, in or through one of the new States, in which 
this government possesses large quantities of land. 
Have the United States no right, or, as a great and un- 
taxed proprietor, are they under no obligation to con- 
tribute to an object thus calculated to promote the com- 
mon good of all the proprietors, themselves included ? 
And even with respect to education, which is the ex- 
treme case, let the question be considered. In the 
first place, as we have seen, it was made matter of 
compact with these States that they should do their 
part to promote education. In the next place, our 
whole system of land laws proceeds on the idea that 
education is for the common good; because, in every 
division, a certain portion is uniformly reserved and 
appropriated for the use of schools. And, finally, have 
not these new States singularly strong claims, founded 
on the ground already stated, that the government is 
a great untaxed proprietor, in the ownership of the 
soil ? It is a consideration of great importance, that, 
probably, there is in no part of the country, or of the 
world, so great call for the means of education as in 
those new States — owing to the vast numbers of per- 
sons within those ages in which education and in- 
struction are usually received, if received at all. This is 
the natural consequence of recency of settlement and 
rapid increase. The census of these States shows how 
great a proportion of the whole population occupies 
the classes between infancy and manhood. These are 
the wide fields, and here is the deep and quick soil for 
the seeds of knowledge and virtue ; and this is the fa- 
vored season, the very springtime for sowing them. 
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Let them be disseminated without stint. Let them be 
scattered with a bountiful broadcast. Whatever the 
government can fairly do toward these objects, in my 
opinion, ought to be done. 

These, sir, are the grounds succinctly stated on 
which my votes for grants of lands for particular ob- 
jects rest; while I maintain, at the same time, that it 
is all a common fund for the common benefit. And 
reasons like these, I presume, have influenced the 
votes of other gentlemen from New England ! Those 
who have a different view of the powers of the gov- 
ernment, of course, come to different conclusions on 
these as on other questions. I observed, when speak- 
ing on this subject before, that, if we looked to any 
measure, whether for a road, a canal, or anything else, 
intended for the improvement of the West, it would 
be found that, if the New England ayes were struck 
out of the lists of votes, the Southern noes would al- 
ways have rejected the measure. The truth of this has 
not been denied and cannot be denied. In stating 
this, I thought it just to ascribe it to the constitutional 
scruples of the South rather than to any other less 
favorable or less charitable cause. But no sooner had 
I done this, than the honorable gentleman asks if I re- 
proach him and his friends with their constitutional 
scruples. Sir, I reproach nobody. I stated a fact and 
gave the most respectful reason for it that occurred to 
me. The gentleman cannot deny the fact; he may, if 
he choose, disclaim the reason. It is not long since I 
had occasion, in presenting a petition from his own 
State, to account for its being intrusted to my hands, 
by saying that the constitutional opinions of the gen- 
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tleman and his worthy colleague prevented them from 
supporting it. Sir, did I state this as a matter of re- 
proach ? Far from it. Did I attempt to find any other 
cause than an honest one for these scruples? Sir, I 
did not. It did not become me to doubt or to insin- 
uate that the gentleman had either changed his senti- 
ments or that he had made up a set of constitutional 
opinions, accommodated to any particular combination 
of political occurrences. Had I done so, I should have 
felt that while I was entitled to little credit in thus 
questioning other people's motives, I justified the 
whole world in suspecting my own. But how has the 
gentleman returned this respect for others' opinions? 
His own candor and justice, how have they been ex- 
hibited toward the motives of others, while he has 
been at so much pains to maintain, what nobody has 
disputed, the purity of his own? Why, sir, he has 
asked when, and how, and why, New England votes 
were found going for measures favorable to the West ? 
He has demanded to be informed whether all this did 
begin in 1825, and while the election of President 
was still pending? Sir, to these questions retort 
would be justified ; and it is both cogent, and at hand. 
Nevertheless, I will answer the inquiry, not by retort, 
but by facts. I will tell the gentleman when, and how, 
and why. New England has supported measures fa- 
vorable to the West. I have already referred to the 
early history of the government — to the first acquisi- 
tion of the lands — to the original laws for disposing of 
them, and for governing the Territories where they 
He; and have shown the influence of New England 
men and New England principles in all these leading 
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measures. I should not be pardoned were I to go over 
that ground again. Coming to more recent times, and 
to measures of a less general character, I have en- 
deavored to prove that everything of this kind, de- 
signed for Western improvement, has depended on 
the votes of New England ; all this is true beyond the 
power of contradiction. 

And now, sir, there are two measures to which I 
will refer, not so ancient as to belong to the early 
history of the public lands, and not so recent as to 
be on the side of the period when the gentleman 
charitably imagines a new direction may have been 
given to New England feeling and New England 
votes. These measures, and the New England votes 
in support of them, may be taken as samples and speci- 
mens of all the rest. 

In 1820 (observe, Mr. President, in 1820), the peo- 
ple of the West besought Congress for a reduction in 
the price of lands. In favor of that reduction. New 
England, with a delegation of forty members in the 
other House, gave thirty-three votes, and one only 
against it. The four Southern States, with fifty mem- 
bers, gave thirty-two votes for it and seven against 
it. Again, in 1821 (observe again, sir, the time), the 
law passed for the relief of the purchasers of the 
public lands. This was a measure of vital importance 
to the West, and more especially to the Southwest. 
It authorized the relinquishment of contracts for 
lands, which had been entered into at high prices, and 
a reduction in other cases of not less than thirty-seven 
and one-half per cent on the purchase money. Many 

millions of dollars — six or seven, I believe, at least, 
II 
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probably much more — ^were relinquished by this law. 
On this bill, New England, with her forty members, 
gave more affirmative votes than the four Southern 
States, with their fifty-two or three members. 

These two are far the most important general meas- 
ures respecting the public lands, which have been 
adopted within the last twenty years. They took place 
in 1820 and 1821. That is the time "when." As to 
the manner " how," the gentleman already sees that it 
was by voting, in solid column, for the required re- 
lief; and lastly, as to the cause " w^hy," I tell the gen- 
tleman, it was because the members from New Eng- 
land thought the measures just and salutary; because 
they entertained toward the West neither envy, 
hatred, nor malice; because they deemed it becoming 
them, as just and enlightened public men, to meet 
the exigency which had arisen in the West, with the 
appropriate measure of relief; because they felt it due 
to their own characters, and the characters of their 
New England predecessors in this government, to act 
toward the new States in the spirit of a liberal, pat- 
ronizing, magnanimous policy. So much, sir, for the 
cause ** why " ; and I hope that by this time, sir, the 
honorable gentleman is satisfied ; if not, I do not know 
" when," or " how," or " why," he ever will be. 

Having recurred to these two important measures, 
in answer to the gentleman's inquiries, I must now beg 
permission to go back to a period yet something earlier, 
for the purpose of still further showing how much, or 
rather how little, reason there is for the gentleman's 
insinuation that political hopes or fears, or party as- 
sociations, were the grounds of these New JEngland 
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votes. And after what has been said, I hope it may be 
forgiven me, if I allude to some political opinions and 
votes of my own, of very little public importance, cer- 
tainly, but which, from the time at which they were 
given and expressed, may pass for good witnesses on 
this occasion. 

This government, Mr. President, from its origin to 
the peace of 181 5, had been too much engrossed with 
various other important concerns to be able to turn its 
thoughts inward, and look to the development of its 
vast internal resources. In the early part of President 
Washington's administration, it was fully occupied 
with completing its own organization, providing for 
the public debt, defending the frontiers, and maintain- 
ing domestic peace. Before the termination of that 
administration, the fires of the French Revolution 
blazed forth, as from a new-opened volcano, and the 
whole breadth of the ocean did not secure us from its 
effects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, though 
not the burning lava. Difficult and agitating questions, 
embarrassing to government, and dividing public opin- 
ion, sprung out of the new state of our foreign rela- 
tions, and were succeeded by others, and yet again by 
others, equally embarrassing, and equally exciting di- 
vision and discord, through the long series of twenty 
years, till they finally issued in the war with England. 
Down to the close of that war, no distinct, marked, 
and deliberate attention had been given, or could 
have been given, to the internal condition of the 
country, its capacities of improvement, or the constitu- 
tional power of the government, in regard to objects 
connected with such improvement. 
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The peace, Mr. President, brought about an entire- 
ly new and a most interesting state of things ; it opened 
to us other prospects, and suggested other duties. We 
ourselves were changed, and the whole world was 
changed. The pacification of Europe, after June, 181 5, 
assumed a firm and permanent aspect. The nations 
evidently manifested that they were disposed for 
peace. Some agitation of the waves might be ex- 
pected, even after the storm had subsided, but the 
tendency was, strongly and rapidly, . toward settled 
repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was, at that time, a mem- 
ber of Congress, and, like others, naturally turned 
my attention to the contemplation of the newly al- 
tered condition of the country and of the world. It 
appeared plainly enough to me, as well as to wiser 
and more experienced men, that the policy of the 
•government would naturally take a start in a new di- 
rection, because new directions would necessarily be 
given to the pursuits and occupations of the people. 
We had pushed our commerce far and fast, tmder 
the advantage of a neutral flag. But there were now 
no longer flags, either neutral or belligerent. The 
harvest of neutrality had been great, but we had gath- 
ered it all. With the peace of Europe, it was obvious 
there would spring up in her circle of nations, a re- 
vived and invigorated spirit of trade, and a new activity 
in all the business and objects of civilized life. Here- 
after, our commercial gains were to be earned only 
by success, in a close and intense competition. Other 
nations would produce for themselves, and carry for 
themselves, and manufacture for themselves, to the 
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full extent of their abilities. The crops of our plains 
would no longer sustain European armies, nor our 
ships longer supply those whom war had rendered un- 
able to supply themselves. It was obvious that, under 
these circumstances, the country would begin to sur- 
vey itself and to estimate its own capacity of improve- 
ment. And this improvement — how was it to be ac- 
complished, and who was to accomplish it? We were 
ten or twelve millions of people spread over almost 
half a world. We were more than twenty States, some 
stretching along the same seaboard, and also along the 
same line of inland frontier, and others along the banks 
of the same vast rivers. Two considerations at once 
presented themselves, in looking at this state of things, 
with great force. One was that that great branch of 
improvement, which consisted in furnishing new fa- 
cilities of intercourse, necessarily ran into different 
States, in every leading instance, and would benefit 
the citizens of all such States. No one State, therefore, 
in such cases, would assume the whole expense, nor 
was the co-operation of several States to be expected. 
Take the instance of the Delaware Breakwater. It 
will cost several millions of money. Would Pennsyl- 
vania alone ever have constructed it ? Certainly never, 
while this Union lasts, because it is not for her sole 
benefit. Would Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware have united to accomplish it, at their joint ex- 
pense? Certainly not, for the same reason. It could 
not be done, therefore, but by the general govern- 
ment. The same may be said of the large inland un- 
dertakings, except that, in them, government, instead 
of bearing the whole expense, co-operates> v^v^Vv ^^Csv^-^^ 
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who bear a part. The other consideration is, that the 
United States have the means. They enjoy the reve- 
nues derived from commerce, and the States have 
abundant and easy sources of public income. The 
custom houses fill the general treasury, while the 
States have scanty resources, except by resort to 
heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things I thought it necessary to 
settle, at least for myself, some definite notions with 
respect to the powers of the government in regard to 
internal affairs. It may not savor too much of self- 
commendation to remark that with this object I con- 
sidered the Constitution, its judicial construction, its 
contemporaneous exposition, and the whole history of 
the legislation of Congress under it; and I arrived at 
the conclusion that government had power to accom- 
plish sundry objects, or aid in their accomplishment, 
which are now commonly spoken of as internal im- 
provements. That conclusion, sir, may have been 
right, or it may have been wrong. I am not 
about to argue the grounds of it at large. I say 
only that it was adopted and acted on even so 
early as in 1816. Yes, Mr. President, I made 
' up my opinion, and determined on my intended course 
of political conduct on these subjects in the Fourteenth 
Congress, in 1816. And now, Mr. President, I have 
further to say that I made up these opinions, and en- 
tered on this course of political conduct Teucro duce. 
Yes, sir, I pursued in all this a South Carolina track, 
on the doctrines of internal improvement. South Caro- 
lina, as she was then represented in the other House, 
set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and leading breeze, 
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and I was among the followers. But if my leader sees 
new lights, and turns a sharp corner, unless I see new 
lights also, I keep straight on in the same path. I re- 
peat that leading gentlemen from South Carolina were 
first and foremost in behalf of the doctrines of internal 
improvements, when those doctrines came first to be 
considered and acted upon in Congress. The debate 
on the bank question, on the tariff of 181 6, and on 
the direct tax, will show who was who, and what was 
what at that time. The tariff of 181 6, one of the plain 
cases of oppression and usurpation, from which, if the 
government does not recede, individual States may 
justly secede from the government, is, sir, in truth, a 
South Carolina tariff, supported by South Carolina 
votes. But for those votes it could not have passed in 
the form in which it did pass; whereas, if it had de- 
pended on Massachusetts votes, it would have been 
lost. Does not the honorable gentleman well know 
all this ? There are certainly those who do, full well, 
know it all. I do not say this to reproach South Caro- 
lina. I only state the fact; and I think it will appear 
to be true, that among the earliest and boldest advo- 
cates of the tariff, as a measure of protection, and on 
the express ground of protection, were leading gentle- 
men of South Carolina in Congress. I did not then, 
and cannot now, understand their language in any 
other sense. While this tariff of 18 16 was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives, an honorable 
gentleman from Georgia, now of this House, Mr. For- 
syth, moved to reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He 
failed by four votes. South Carolina giving thret votes 
(enough to have turned the scale) against his tsvQ^i.^\N.- 
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The act, sir, then passed, and received on its passage 
the support of a majority of the Representatives of 
South Carolina present and voting. This act is the 
first, in the order of those now denounced as plain 
' usurpations. We see it daily, in the list by the side 
of those of 1824 and 1828, as a case of manifest op- 
pression, justifying disunion. I put it home to the 
honorable member from South Carolina that his own 
State was not only " art and part '' in this measure, 
but the catisa causans. Without her aid this seminal 
principle of mischief, this root of the Upas could not 
have been planted. I have already said, and it is true, 
that this act proceeded on the ground of protection. It 
interfered directly with existing interests of great value 
and amount. It cut up the Calcutta cotton trade by the 
roots, but it passed, nevertheless, and it passed on the 
principle of protecting manufactures, on the principle 
against free trade, on the principle opposed to that 
w^hich lets us alone. 

Such, Mr. President, were the opinions of import- 
ant and leading gentlemen from South Carolina, on 
the subject of internal improvements in 1816. I went 
out of Congress the next year, and returning again in 
1823, thought I found South Carolina where I had left 
her. I really supposed that all things remained as they 
were, and that the South Carolina doctrine of internal 
improvements would be defended by the same elo- 
quent voices and the same strong arms as formerly. 
In the lapse of these six years, it is true, political as- 
sociations had assumed a new aspect and new divisions. 
A party had arisen in the South hostile to the doctrine 
of internal improvements, and had vigorously attacked 
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that doctrine. Anti-consolidation was the flag under 
which this party fought; and its supporters inveighed 
against internal improvements much after the manner 
in which the honorable gentleman has now inveighed 
against them, as part and parcel of the system of con- 
solidation. Whether this party arose in South Caro- 
lina herself, or in her neighborhood, is more than I 
know. I think the latter. However that may have 
been, there were those found in South Carolina ready 
to make war upon it, and who did make intrepid war 
upon it. Names being regarded as things, in such 
controversies, they bestowed on the anti-improvement 
gentlemen the appellation of Radicals. Yes, sir, the 
appellation of Radicals, as a term of distinction, appli- 
cable and applied to those who denied the liberal doc- 
trines of internal improvements, originated, according 
to the best of my recollection, somewhere between 
North Carolina and Georgia. Well, sir, these mis- 
chievous Radicals were to be put down, and the strong 
arm of South Carolina was stretched out to put them 
down. About this time, sir, I returned to Congress. 
The battle with the Radicals had been fought, and our 
South Carolina champions of the doctrines of inter- 
nal improvement had nobly maintained their ground 
and were understood to have achieved a victory. We 
looked upon them as conquerors. They had driven 
back the enemy with discomfiture — a thing, by the 
way, sir, which is not aways performed when it is 
promised. A gentleman, to whom I have already re- 
ferred in this debate, had come into Congress during 
my absence from it, from South Carolina, and had 
brought with him a high reputation for ability, H.^ 
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came from a school with which we had been acquainted 
et noscitur a sociis. I hold in my hand, sir, a printed 
speech of this distinguished gentleman [Mr. McDuf- 
fie], " on internal improvements," delivered about the 
period to which I now refer, and printed with a few 
introductory remarks upon consolidation ; in which, sir, 
I think he quite consolidated the arguments of his op- 
ponents, the Radicals, if to crush be to consolidate. I 
give you a short, but substantive quotation from these 
remarks. He is speaking of a pamphlet, then recently 
published, entitled " Consolidation *' ; and having al- 
luded to the question of renewing the charter of the 
former Bank of the United States, he says: 

** Moreover, in the early history of parties, and 
when Mr. Crawford advocated a renewal of the old 
charter, it was considered a Federal measure; which 
internal improvements never was, as this author er- 
roneously states. This latter measure originated in 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, with the appropri- 
ation for the Cumberland road ; and was first proposed, 
as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried through the 
House of Representatives by a large majority of the 
Republicans, including almost every one of the leading 
men who carried us through the late war." 

So then, internal improvement is not one of the 
Federal heresies. One paragraph more, sir: 

'^ The author in question, not content with denounc- 
ing, as Federalists, General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Calhoun, and the majority of the South Carolina dele- 
gation in Congress, modestly extends the denunciation 
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to Mr. Monroe and the whole Republican party. Here! 
are his words : * During the administration of Mr. 
Monroe much has passed which the Republican party 
would be glad to approve if they could. But the prin- 
cipal feature, and that which has chiefly elicited these 
observations, is the renewal of the system of internal I 
improvements.' Now this measure was adopted by a 
vote of one hundred and fifteen to eighty-six, of a 
Republican Congress, and sanctioned by a Republican 
President. Who, then, is this author — who assumes 
the high prerogative of denouncing, in the name of the 
Republican party, the Republican administration of the 
country? A denunciation including within its sweep 
Calhoun, Lowndes, and Cheves — men who will be 
regarded as the brightest ornaments of South Caro- 
lina, and the strongest pillars of the Republican party, 
as long as the late war shall be remembered, and tal- 
ents and patriotism shall be regarded as the proper ob- 
jects of the admiration and gratitude of a free people.*' 
Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by 
South Carolina gentlemen, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the subject of internal improvements, when 
I took my seat there as a member from Massachusetts 
in 1823. But this is not all. We had a bill before us, 
and passed it in that House, entitled : " An act to pro- 
cure the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates upon 
the subject of roads and canals.'* It authorized the 
President to cause surveys and estimates to be made 
of the routes of such roads and canals as he might deem 
of national importance, in a commercial or militaryi 
point of view, or for the transportation of the mail, 
and appropriated thirty thousand doUax^ cw\. ^^. "^^ 
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Treasury to defray the expense. This act, though pre- 
liminary in its nature, covered the whole ground. It 
took for granted the complete power of internal im- 
provement as far as any of its advocates had ever con- 
tended for it. Having passed the other House, the 
bill came up to the Senate, and was here considered and 
debated in April, 1824. The honorable member from 
South Carolina was a member of the Senate at that 
time. While the bill was under consideration here, a 
motion was made to add the following proviso: 

" Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to affirm or admit a power in Congress, on 
their own authority, to make roads or canals within 
any of the States of the Union.** 

The yeas and nays were taken on this proviso and 
the honorable member voted in the negative! The 
proviso failed. 

A motion was then made to add this proviso, 
namely : 

''Provided, That the faith of the United States is 
hereby pledged, that no money shall ever be expended 
for roads or canals except it shall be among the several 
States and in the same proportion as direct taxes are 
laid and assessed by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion." 

The honorable member voted against this proviso, 
also, and it failed. The bill was then put on its pas- 
sage and the honorable member voted for it, and it 
passed and became a law. 
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Now it strikes me, sir, that there is no maintaining 
these votes, but upon the power of internal improve- 
ment, in its broadest sense. In truth, these bills for 
surveys and estimates have always been considered as 
test questions — they show who is for and who against 
internal improvement. This law itself went the whole ^ 
length and assumed the full and complete power. The 
gentleman's votes sustained that power in every form 
in which the various propositions to amend presented 
it. He went for the entire and unrestrained authority 
without consulting the States, and without agreeing 
to any proportionate distribution. And now suffer 
me to remind you, Mr. President, that it is this very 
same power, thus sanctioned in every form by the 
gentleman's own opinion, that is so plain and mani- 
fest a usurpation that the State of South Carolina is 
supposed to be justified in refusing submission to any 
laws carrying the power into effect. Truly, sir, is 
not this a little too hard? May we not crave some 
mercy under favor and protection of the gentleman's 
own authority. Admitting that a road, or a canal, 
must be written down flat usurpation as was ever com- 
mitted, may we find no mitigation in our respect for 
his place and his vote as one that knows the law ? 

The tariff, which South Carolina had an efficient 
hand in establishing, in 1816, and this asserted power 
of internal improvement, advanced by her in the same 
year, and, as we have seen, approved and sanctioned 
by her Representatives in 1824, these two measures 
are the great grounds on which she is now thought to 
be justified in breaking up the Union, if she sees fit to 
break it up ! 
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I may now safely say, I think, that we have had 
the authority of leading and distinguished gentlemen 
from South Carolina, in support of the doctrine of in- 
ternal improvement. I repeat that, up to 1824, I for 
one followed South Carolina; but, when that star, in 
its ascension, veered off, in an unexpected direction, I 
relied on its light no longer. 

Here the Vice-President, Mr. Calhoun, said : " Does 
the chair understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to say that the person now occupying the chair of 
the Senate has changed his opinions on the subject of 
internal improvements?'* 

From nothing ever said to me, sir, have I had rea- 
son to know of any change in the opinions of the per- 
son filling the chair of the Senate. If such change has 
taken place, I regret it. I speak generally of the State 
of South Carolina. Individuals, we know there are, 
who hold opinions favorable to the power. An appli- 
cation for its exercise, in behalf of a public work in 
South Carolina itself, is now pending, I believe, in 
the other House, presented by members from that 
State. 

I have thus, sir, perhaps not without some tedious- 
ness of detail, shown that if I am in error on the sub- 
ject of internal improvement, how, and in what com- 
pany, I fell into that error. If I am wrong, it is ap- 
parent who misled me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable member ; and 
I have to complain of an entire misapprehension of 
twhat I said on the subject of the national debt, though 
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I can hardly perceive how any one could misunder- 
stand me. What I said was, not that I wished to put 
off the payment of the debt, but, on the contrary, that 
I had always voted for every measure for its reduction, 
as uniformly as the gentleman himself. He seems to 
claim the exclusive merit of a disposition to reduce the 
public charge. I do not allow it to him. As a debt, I 
was, I am for paying it, because it is a charge on our 
finances and on the industry of the country. But I 
observed that I thought I perceived a morbid fervor 
on that subject — an excessive anxiety to pay off the 
debt, not so much because it is a debt simply, as be- 
cause, while it lasts, it furnishes one objection to dis- 
union. It is a tie of common interest, while it continues. 
I did not impute such motives to the honorablel 
member himself; but that there is such a feeling in 
existence I have not a particle of doubt. The most 
I said was that if one effect of the debt was 
to strengthen our Union, that effect itself was 
not regretted by me, however much others might 
regret it. The gentleman has not seen how to reply 
to this otherw^ise than by supposing me to have ad- 
vanced the doctrine that a national debt is a national 
blessing. Others, I must hope, will find much less dif- 
ficulty in understanding me. I distinctly and pointedly 
cautioned the honorable member not to understand me 
as expressing an opinion favorable to the continuance 
of the debt. I repeated this caution, and repeated it 
more than once ; but it was thrown away. 

On yet another point I was still more unaccountably 
misunderstood. The gentleman had harangued against 
" consolidation." I told him, in reply, that thet^ ^7^ 
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~ one kind of consolidation to which I was attached, and 
that was the consolidation of our Union ; and that this 
was precisely that consolidation to which I feared 
others were not attached. That such consolidation was 
the very end of the Constitution — the leading object, 
as they had informed us themselves, which its framers 
had kept in view. I turned to their communication, 
and read their very words — ^* the consolidation of the 
Union " — and expressed my devotion to this sort of 
consolidation. I said in terms, that I wished not, in 
the slightest degree, to augment the powers of this 
govermnent; that my object was to preserve, not to 
enlarge ; and that by consolidating the Union, I under- 
stood no more than the strengthening of the Union, 
and perpetuating it. Having been thus explicit; hav- 
ing thus read from the printed book the precise words 
which I adopted, as expressing my own sentiments, it 
passes comprehension how any man could understand 
me as contending for an extension of the powers of 
the government, or for consolidation, in that odious 
sense in which it means an accumulation, in the Fed- 
eral Government, of the powers properly belonging to 
the States. 

' I repeat, sir, that in adopting the sentiment of 
the framers of the Constitution, I read their language 
audibly, and word for word; and I pointed out the 
distinction just as fully as I have now done, between 
the consolidation of the Union and that other obnox- 
ious consolidation which I disclaimed. And yet the 
honorable member misunderstood me. The gentle- 
man had said that he wished for no fixed revenue — not 
a shilling. If, by a word, he could convert the Capitol 
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into gold, he would not do it. Why all this fear of 
revenue ? Why, sir, because, as the gentleman told us, 
it tends to consolidation. Now, this can mean neither 
more nor less than that a common revenue is a common 
interest, and that all common interests tend to hold 
the Union of the States together. I confess I like that 
tendency; if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in 
deprecating a shilling's fixed revenue. So much, sir, 
for consolidation. 

As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the 
honorable gentleman next recurred to the subject of the 
tariff. He did not doubt the word must be of unpleas- 
ant sound to me, and proceeded with an effort, neither 
new, nor attended with new success, to involve me 
and my votes in inconsistency and contradiction. I am 
happy the honorable gentleman has furnished me an 
opportunity for a timely remark or two on that subject. 
I was glad he approached it, for it is a question I en- 
ter upon without fear from anybody. The strenuous 
toil of the gentleman has been to raise an inconsistency 
between my dissent to the tariff in 1824 and my vote 
in 1828. It is labor lost. He pays undeserved com- 
pliment to my speech in 1824; but this is to raise me 
high, that my fall, as he would have it, in 1828, may 
be more signal. Sir, there was no fall at all. Between 
the ground I stood on in 1824, and that I took in 1828, 
there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. It 
was a change of position, to meet new circumstances, 
but on the same level. A plain tale explains the whole 
matter. In 1816, I had not acquiesced in the tariff, 
then supported by South Carolina. To some parts of 

it, especially, I felt and expressed great repugnax\<:<^. 
12 "^i 
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I held the same opinions in 1821, at the meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, to which the gentleman has alluded. I 
said then, and say now, that, as an original question, 
the authority of Congress to exercise the revenue 
power, with direct reference to the protection of man- 
ufactures, is a questionable authority, far more ques- 
tionable in my judgment, than the power of internal 
improvements. I must confess, sir, that in one respect, 
some impression has been made on my opinions lately. 
Mr. Madison's publication has put the power in a very 
strong light. He has placed it, I must acknowledge, 
Upon grounds of construction and argument, which 
seem impregnable. But even if the power were doubt- 
ful, on the face of the Constitution itself, it had been 
assumed and asserted in the first revenue law ever 
passed under that same Constitution; and, on this 
ground, as a matter settled by contemporaneous prac- 
tice, I had refrained from expressing the opinion that 
the tariff laws transcended constitutional limits, as the 
gentleman supposes. What I did say at Faneuil Hall, 
as far as I now remember, was thai this was originally 
matter of doubtful construction. The gentleman him- 
self, I suppose, thinks there is no doubt about it and 
that the laws are plainly against the Constitution. Mr. 
Madison's letters, already referred to, contain, in my 
judgment, by far the most able exposition extant of 
this part of the Constitution. He has satisfied me, so 
far as the practice of the government had left it an 
open question. 

With a great majority of the Representatives of 
Massachusetts, I voted against the tariff of 1824. My 
reasons were then given, and I will not now repeat 
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them. But, notwithstanding our dissent, the great 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky, went for the bill, in almost unbroken column, 
and it passed. Congress and the President sanctioned 
it, and it became the law of the land. What, then, 
were we to do? Our only option was, either to fall 
in with this settled course of public policy, and ac- 
commodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to 
embrace the South Carolina doctrine, and talk of nul- 
lifying the statute by State interference. 

This last alternative did not suit our principles, and, 
of course, we adopted the former. In 1827 the sub- 
ject came again before Congress, on a proposition fa- 
vorable to wool and woollens. We looked upon the 
system of protection as being fixed and settled. The 
law of 1824 remained. It had gone into full operation, 
and in regard to some objects intended by it, perhaps 
most of them, had produced all its expected effects. 
No man proposed to repeal it ; no man attempted to re- 
new the general contest on its principle. But, owing 
to subsequent and unforeseen occurrences, the benefit 
intended by it to wool and woollen fabrics had not 
been realized. Events not known here when the law 
passed, had taken place, which defeated its object in 
that particular respect. A measure was accordingly 
brought forward to meet this precise deficiency; to 
remedy this particular defect. It was limited to wool 
and woollens. Was ever anything more reasonable? 
If the policy of the tariff laws had become established 
in principle, as the permanent policy of the govern- 
ment, should they not be revised and amended, and 
made equal, like other laws, as exigetvci^^ ^V\j3c5A.7ctv%'<^^ 
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or justice require? Because we had doubted about 
adopting the system, were we to refuse to cure its 
manifest defects, after it became adopted, and when 
no one attempted its repeal? And this, sir, is the in- 
consistency so much bruited. I had voted against the 
tariff of 1824 — ^but it passed; and in 1827 and 1828 I 
voted to amend it, in a point essential to the interest of 
my constituents. Where is the inconsistency ? Could 
I do otherwise? Sir, does political consistency con- 
sist in always giving negative votes ? Does it require 
of a public man to refuse to concur in amending laws, 
because they passed against his consent ? Having voted 
against the tariff originally, does consistency demand 
that I should do all in my power to maintain an un- 
equal tariff, burdensome to my owil constituents, and, 
in many respects, favorable to none? To consistency 
of that sort I lay no claim. And there is another sort 
to which I lay as little — and that is a kind of consist- 
ency by which persons feel themselves as much bound 
to oppose a proposition, after it has become a law of 
the land, as before. 

The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the sin- 
gle object in which the tariff of 1824 had manifestly 
failed in its effect, passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but was lost here. We had then the Act of 1828. 
I need not recur to the history of a measure so recent. 
Its enemies spiced it with whatsoever they thought 
would render it distasteful ; its friends took it, drugged 
as it was. Vast amounts of property, many millions, 
had been invested in manufactures, under the induce- 
ments of the Act of 1824. Events called loudly, as I 
thought, for further regulation to secure the degree 
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of protection intejnded by that act. I was disposed to 
vote for such regulation, and desired nothing more; 
but certainly was not to be bantered out of my pur- 
pose by a threatened augmentation of duty on mo- 
lasses, put into the bill for the avowed purpose of mak- 
ing it obnoxious. The vote may have been right or 
wrong, wise or unwise; but it is little less than ab- 
surd to allege against it an inconsistency with oppo- 
sition to the former law. 

Sir, as to the general subject of the tariff, I have 
little now to say. Another opportunity may be pre- 
sented. I remarked the other day that this policy did 
not begin with us in New England ; and yet, sir. New 
England is charged with vehemence as being favor- 
able, or charged with equal vehemence as being un- 
favorable to the tariff policy, just as best suits the 
time, place, and occasion for making some charge 
against her. The credulity of the public has been 
put to its extreme capacity of false impression, rela- 
tive to her conduct, in this particular. Through all the 
South, during the late contest, it was New England 
policy and a New England administration that was af- 
flicting the country with a tariff beyond all endurance ; 
while on the other side of the Alleghany, even the 
Act of 1828 itself, the very sublimated essence of op- 
pression, according to Southern opinions, was pro- 
nounced to be one of those blessings for which the 
West was indebted to the " generous South." 

With large investments in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and many and various interests connected with 
and dependent upon them, it is not expected that New 
England, any more than other portions of tKe <:5^\«sr 
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try, will now consent to any measure, destructive or 
highly dangerous. The duty of the government, at 
the present moment, would seem to be to preserve, not 
to destroy; to maintain the position which it has as- 
sumed; and, for one, I shall feel it an indispensable 
obligation to hold it steady, as far as in my power, to 
that degree of protection which it has undertaken to 
bestow. No more of the tariff. 

Professing to be provoked, by what he chose to con- 
sider a charge made by me against South Carolina^ the 
honorable member, Mr. President, has taken up a new 
crusade against New England. Leaving altogether 
the subject of the public lands, in which his success, 
perhaps, had been neither distinguished nor satisfac- 
tory, and letting go, also, of the topic of the tariff, he 
sallied forth in a general assault on the opinions, poli- 
tics, and parties of New England, as they have been ex- 
hibited in the last thirty years. This is natural. The 
" narrow policy " of the public lands had proved a legal 
settlement in South Carolina, and was not to be re- 
moved. The " accursed policy " of the tariff, also, had 
established the fact of its birth and parentage in the 
same State. No wonder, therefore, the gentleman 
wished to carry the war, as he expressed it, into the 
enemy's country. Prudently willing to quit these sub- 
jects, he was doubtless desirous of fastening on 
others that which could not be transferred south 
of Mason and Dixon's Line. The politics of 
New England became his theme; and it was in 
this part of his speech, I think, that he men- 
aced me with such sore discomfiture. Discomfiture! 
Why, sir, when he attacks an3rthing which I maintain. 
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and overthrows it ; when he turns the right or left of 
any position which I take up; when he drives me from 
any ground I choose to occupy ; he may then talk of dis- 
comfiture, but not till that distant day. What has he 
done ? Has he maintained his own charges ? Has he 
proved what he alleged? Has he sustained himself in 
his attack on the government, and on the history of the 
North, in the matter of the public lands ? Has he dis- 
proved a fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an ar- 
gument maintained by me ? Has he come within beat 
of drum of any position of mine ? Oh, no ; but he has 
" carried the war into the enemy's country." Carried 
the war into the enemy's countrjM Yes, sir, and 
what sort of a war has he made of it ? Why, sir, he 
has stretched a drag-net over the whole surface of 
perished pamphlets, indiscreet sermons, frothy para- 
graphs, and fuming popular addresses, over what- 
ever the pulpit, in its moments of alarm, the press in 
its heats, and parties in their extravagance have sever- 
ally thrown off in times of general excitement and 
violence. He has thus swept together a mass of 3uch 
things as, but that they are now old and cold, the pub- 
lic health would have required him rather to leave in 
their state of dispersion. For a good long hour or 
two we had the unbroken pleasure of listening to the 
honorable member while he recited, with his usual 
grace and spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, 
pamphlets, addresses, and all the et ceferas of the po- 
litical press, such as warm heads produce in warm 
times; and such as it would be " discomfiture," indeed, 
for any one whose taste did not delight in that sort 
of reading to be obliged to peruse. T\v\% \^ \v\^ "^"^ix. 
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This is to carry the war into the enemy's country. It 
is an invasion of this sort that he flatters himself with 
the expectation of gaining laurels fit to adorn a Sena- 
tor's brow ! 

Mr. President, I shall not — it will, I trust, not be ex- 
pected that I should — either now, or at any time, sepa- 
rate this farrago into parts, and answer and examine 
its components. I shall hardly bestow upon it all a 
general remark or two. In the run of forty years, 
sir, under this Constitution, we have experienced 
sundry successive violent party contests. Party arose, 
indeed, with the Constitution itself, and, in some form 
or other, has attended it through the greater part of 
its history. Whether any other Constitution than the 
old Articles of Confederation was desirable, was itself 
a question on which parties formed; if a new Consti- 
tution were framed, what powers should be given it, 
was another question; and when it had been formed 
what was, in fact, the just extent of the powers actu- 
ally conferred, was a third. Parties, as we know, 
existed under the first administration, as distinctly 
marked as those which have manifested themselves 
at any subsequent period. The contest immediately 
preceding the political change in 1801, and that, again, 
which existed at the commencement of the late war, 
are other instances of party excitement of something 
more than usual strength and intensity. In all these 
conflicts there was, no doubt, much of violence on both 
and all sides. It would be impossible, if one had a 
fancy for such employment, to adjust the relative 
quantum of violence between these contending parties. 
There was enough in each, as must always be expected 
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in popular governments. With a great deal of proper 
and decorous discussion there was mingled a great 
deal also of declamation, virulence, crimination, and 
abuse. In regard to any party, probably, at one of 
^the leading epochs in the history of parties, enough 
•may be found to make out another equally inflamed 
exhibition as that with which the honorable member 
has edified us. For myself, sir, I shall not rake among 
the rubbish of bygone times to see what I can find, or 
whether I cannot find something by which I can fix a 
blot on the escutcheon of any State, any party, or any 
part of the country. General Washington's adminis- 
tration was steadily and zealously maintained, as we 
all know, by New England. It was violently opposed 
elsewhere. We know in what quarter he had the 
most earnest, constant, and persevering support in all 
his great and leading measures. We know where 
his private and personal characters were held in the 
highest degree of attachment and veneration ; and we 
know, too, where his measures were opposed, his 
services slighted, and his character vilified. We know, 
or we might know, if we turned to the journals, who 
expressed respect, gratitude, and regret, when he re- 
tired from the Chief Magistracy; and who refused to 
express their respect, gratitude, or regret. I shall not 
open those journals. Publications more abusive or 
scurrilous never saw the light than were sent forth 
against Washington and all his leading measures from 
presses south of N.ew England. But I shall not look 
them up. I employ no scavengers; no one is in at- 
tendance on me, tendering such means of retaliation ; 
and, if there were, with an ass's load of them., Hiv^ -^^ 
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bulk as huge as that which the gentleman himself has 
produced, I would not touch one of them. I see 
enough of the violence of our own times to be in no 
way anxious to rescue from forgetfulness the ex- 
travagances of times past. Besides, what is all this 
to the present purpose ? It has nothing to do with the 
public lands, in regard to which the attack was begun ; 
and it has nothing to do with those sentiments and 
opinions which, I have thought, tend to disunion, and 
all of which the honorable member seems to have 
adopted himself and undertaken to defend. New 
England has, at times, so argues the gentleman, held 
opinions as dangerous as those which he now holds. 
Suppose this were so, why should he, therefore, abuse 
New England? If he finds himself countenanced by 
acts of hers, how is it that, while he relies on these 
acts, he covers, or seeks to cover, their authors with 
reproach? But, sir, if, in the course of forty years, 
there have been undue effervescences of party in New 
England, has the same thing happened nowhere else ? 
Party animosity and party outrage, not in New Eng- 
land, but elsewhere, denounced President Washing- 
ton, not only as a Federalist, but as a Tory, a British 
agenft, a man who, in his high office, sanctioned cor- 
ruption. But does the honorable member suppose that, 
if I had a tender here who should put such an effusion 
of wickedness and folly in my hand, that I would 
stand up and read it against the South ? Parties ran 
into great heats again in 1799 and 1800. What was 
said, sir, or rather what was not said, in those years 
against John Adams, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and its admitted ablest de- 
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fender on the floor of Congress? If the gentleman 
wishes to increase his stores of party abuse and frothy 
violence; if he has a determined proclivity to such 
pursuits, there are treasures of that sort south of the 
Potomac, much to his taste, yet untouched — I shall 
not touch them. 

The parties which divided the country at the com- 
mencement of the late war were violent. But, then, 
there was violence on both sides and violence in every 
State. Minorities and majorities were equally vio- 
lent. There was no more violence against the war in 
New England than in other States; nor any more ap- 
pearance of violence, except that, owing to a dense pop- 
ulation, greater facility of assembling,and more presses, 
there may have been more in quantity spoken and 
printed there than in some other places. In the article 
of sermons, too, New England is somewhat more abun- 
dant than South Carolina; and for that reason the 
chance of finding here and there an exceptional one 
may be greater. I hope, too, there are more good ones. 
Opposition may have been more formidable in New 
England, as it embraced a larger portion of the whole 
population ; but it was no more unrestrained in its prin- 
ciple, or violent in manner. The minorities dealt quite 
as harshly with their own State governments as the 
majorities dealt with the administration here. There 
were presses on both sides, popular meetings on both 
sides» ay, and pulpits on both sides, also. The gentle- 
man's purveyors have only catered for him among the 
productions of one side. I certainly shall not supply 
the deficiency by furnishing samples of the other. I 
leave to him and to them the \N\vo\e cowc.^xxn.. 
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It is enough for me to say that if, in any part of 
this their grateful occupation; if in all their researches 
they find anything in the history of Massachusetts, or 
New England, or in the proceedings of any legislative 
or other public body, disloyal to the Union, speaking 
slightly of its value, proposing to break it up, or recom- 
mending non-intercourse with neighboring States, on 
account of difference of political opinion, then, sir, I 
give them all up to the honorable gentleman's un- 
restrained rebuke; expecting, however, that he will 
extend his buflfetings in like manner to all similar 
proceedings, wherever else found. 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former 
parties, now no longer in being, by their received ap- 
pellations, and has undertaken to instruct .us, not only 
in the knowledge of their principles, but of their re- 
spective pedigrees also. He has ascended to the ori- 
gin and run out their genealogies. With most ex- 
emplary modesty he speaks of the party to which he 
professes to have belonged himself, as the true pure, 
the only honest, patriotic party, derived by regular 
descent from father to son from the time of the virtu- 
ous Romans ! Spreading before us the family tree of 
political parties, he takes especial care to show him- 
self snugly perched on a popular bough ! He is wake- 
ful to the expediency of adopting such rules of descent 
as shall bring him in, in exclusion of others, as an 
heir to the inheritance of all public virtue and all true 
political principle. His party and his opinions are sure 
to be orthodox; heterodoxy is confined to his oppo- 
nents. He spoke, sir, of the Federalists, and I thought 
I saw some eyes begin to open and stare a little when 
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he ventured on that ground. I expected he would 
draw his sketches rather Hghtly when he looked on 
the circle around him, and especially if he should 
cast his thoughts to the high places out of the Senate. 
Nevertheless, he went back to Rome, ad annum urbe 
condita, and found the fathers of the Federalists in 
the primeval aristocrats of that renowned empire ! He 
traced the flow of Federal blood down through suc- 
cessive ages and centuries till he brought it into the 
veins of the American Tories (of whom, by the way, 
there were twenty in the Carolinas for one in Massa- 
chusetts). From the Tories he followed it to the 
Federalists ; and as the Federal party was broken up, 
and there was no possibility of transrnitting it further 
on this side of the Atlantic, he seems to have discov- 
ered that it has gone off, collaterally, though against 
all the canons of descent, into the Ultras of France, 
and finally become extinguished, like exploded gas, 
among the adherents of Don Miguel! This, sir, is 
an abstract of the gentleman's history of Federalism. 
I am not about to controvert it. It is not at present 
worth the pains of refutation; because, sir, if at this 
day any one feels the sin of Federalism lying heavily 
on his conscience, he can easily procure remission. 
He may even obtain an indulgence, if he be desirous of 
repeating the same transgression. It is an affair of 
no difficulty to get into the same right line of patriotic 
descent. A man nowadays is at liberty to choose his 
political parentage. He may elect his own father. 
Federalist or not, he may, if he choose, claim to belong 
to the favored stock, and his claim will be allowed. He 
may carry back his pretensions just a^ i^x "^^ >J«v^\Ns:yw^v 
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able gentleman himself; nay, he may make himself out 
the honorable gentleman's cousin, and prove satisfac- 
torily that he is descended from the same political 
great-grandfather. All this is allowable. We all know 
a process, sir, by which the whole Essex Junto could, 
in one hour, be all washed white from their ancient 
Federalism, and come out, every one of them, an origi- 
nal Democrat, dyed in the wool. Some of them have 
actually undergone the operation, and they say it is 
quite easy. The only inconvenience it occasions, as they 
tell us, is a slight tendency of the blood to the face, 
a soft suffusion, which, however, is very transient, since 
nothing is said by those whom they join calculated to 
deepen the red on the cheek, but a prudent silence ob- 
served in regard to all the past. Indeed, sir, some 
smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and some 
crumbs of comfort have fallen not a thousand miles 
from the door of the Hartford Convention itself. And 
if the author of the Ordinance of 1787 possessed the 
other requisite qualifications, there is no knowing, not- 
withstanding his Federalism, to what heights of favor 
he might not yet attain. 

Mr. President, in carrying his warfare, such as it 
was, into New England, the honorable gentleman all 
along professes to be acting on the defensive. He 
elects to consider me as having assailed South Caro- 
lina, and insists that he comes forth only as her cham- 
pion and in her defence. Sir, I do not admit that I 
made any attack whatever on South Carolina. Noth- 
ing like it. The honorable member in his first speech 
expressed opinions in regard to revenue, and some 
other topics, which I heard both with pain and with 
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surprise. I told the gentleman I was aware that such 
sentiments were entertained out of the government, 
but had not expected to find them advanced in it; 
that I knew there were persons in the South who speak 
of our Union with indifference or doubt, taking pains 
to magnify its evils and to say nothing of its benefits ; 
that the honorable member himself I was sure could 
never be one of these, and I regretted the expression 
of such opinions as he had avowed because I thought 
their obvious tendency was to encourage feelings of 
disrespect to the Union, and to weaken its connection. 
This, sir, is the sum and substance of all I said on the 
subject. And this constitutes the attack which called 
on the chivalry of the gentleman, in his own opinion, 
to harry us with such a foray among the party pamph- 
lets and party proceedings of Massachusetts! If he 
means that I spoke with dissatisfaction or disrespect 
of the ebullitions of individuals in South Carolina, it 
is true. But if he means that I had assailed the char- 
acter of the State, her honor or patriotism ; that I had 
reflected on her history or her conduct, he had not the 
slightest ground for any such assumption. I did not 
even refer, I think, in my observations, to any col- 
lection of individuals. I said nothing of the recent 
conventions. I spoke in the most guarded and careful 
manner, and only expressed my regret for the publi- 
cation of opinions which I presumed the honorable 
member disapproved as much as myself. In this, it 
seems, I was mistaken. I do not remember that the 
gentleman has disclaimed any sentiment or any opinion 
of a supposed anti-Union tendency, which on all or 
any of the recent occasions has b^^tv. ^^^x^^^^^- ^Nsa. 
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whole drift of his speech' has been rather to prove 
that in divers- times and manners sentiments equally- 
liable to my objection have been promulgated in New 
England. And one would suppose that his object in 
this reference to Massachusetts was to find a prece- 
dent to justify proceedings in the South were it not 
for the reproach and contumely with which he labors 
all along to load these, his own chosen precedents. 
By way of defending South Carolina frcnn what he 
chooses to think an attack on her, he first quotes thje 
example of Massajchusetts, and then denou-nxres that 
example in good set terms. This two-fold purpose, 
not very consistent with itself, one would think was 
exhibited more than once in the course of his speech. 
He referred, for instance, to the Hartford Convention. 
Did he do this for authority or for a topic of reproach ? 
Apparently for both ; for he told us that he should find 
no fault with the mere fact of Holding such a conven- 
tion and considering and discussing such questions 
as he supposes were then and there discussed; but 
what rendered it obnoxious was the time it was holden 
and the circumstances of th^ country then existing. 
We were in a war, he said, and the country needed all 
our aid — the hand of government required ta be 
strengthened, not weakened — ^and paj:riotism. should 
have postponed such proceedings to another day. The 
thing itself, then, is a precedent, the time and manner 
of it only a subject of censure. Now, sir, I go much 
further on this point than the honorable member. 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems to, that the Hart- 
ford Convention assembled for any such purpose as 
breaking up the Union because they thought uncon- 
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stitutional laws had been passed, or to consult on that 
subject, or to calculate the value of the Union — sup- 
posing this to be their purpose or any part of it, then, 
I say, the meeting itself was disloyal, and was ob- 
noxious to censure, whether held in time of peace or 
time of war, or under whatever circumstances. The 
material question is the object. Is dissolution the 
object? If it be, external circumstances may make 
it a more or less aggravated case, but cannot affect 
the principle. I do not hold, therefore, sir, that the 
Hartford Convention was pardonable, even to the 
extent of the gentleman's admission, if its objects 
were really such as have been imputed to it. Sir, 
there never was a time under any degree of excite- 
ment in which the Hartford Convention, or any other 
convention, could maintain itself one moment in New 
England if assembled for any such purpose as the 
gentleman says would have been an allowable pur- 
pose. To hold conventions to decide constitutional 
law ! — to try the binding validity of statutes by votes 
in a convention! Sir, the Hartford Convention, I 
presume, would not desire that the honorable gentle- 
man should be their defender or advocate if he puts 
their case upon such untenable and extravagant 
grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with 
these recently promulgated South Carolina opinions. 
And, certainly, he need have none ; for his own senti- 
ments as now advanced, and advanced on reflection 
as far as I have been able to comprehend them, go the 
full length of all these opinions. I propose, sir, to say 
something on these, and to consider how fax xJcvk^ ?ct^ 
13 
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just and constitutional. Before doing that, however, 
let me observe that the eulogium pronounced on the 
character of the State of South Carolina by the honor- 
able gentleman for her revolutionary and other merits 
meets my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowl- 
edge that the honorable member goes before me in 
regard for whatever of distinguished talent or dis- 
tinguished character South Carolina has produced. I 
claim part of the honor — I partake in the pride of her 
great names. I claim them for countrymen, one and 
all. The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinckneys, the 
Sumters, the Marions — Americans all — wliose fame 
is no more to be hemmed in by State lines than their 
talents and patriotism were capable of being circum- 
scribed within the same narrow limits. In their day 
and generation they served and honored the country 
and the whole country; and their renown is of the 
treasures of the whole country. Him whose honored 
name the gentleman himself bears — does he esteem 
me less capable of gratitude for his patriotism or sym- 
pathy for his sufferings than if his eyes had first 
qpened upon the light of Massachusetts instead of 
South Carolina? Sir, does he suppose it in his power 
to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to produce 
envy in my bosom? No, sir, increased gratificajtioit 
and delight, rather. I thank God that if I am gifted 
with little of the spirit which is able to raise mortals 
to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of that other 
spirit which would drag angels down. When I shall 
be found, sir, in my place here in the Senate, or else- 
where, to sneer at public merit because it happens to 
spring up beyond the little limits of my own State or 
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neighborhood; when I refuse for any such cause, or 
for any cause, the homage due to American talent, to 
elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and 
the country; or, if I see an uncommon .endowment of 
heaven — if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in 
any son of the South — and if, moved by local preju- * 
dice, or gangrened by State jealousy, I get up here 
to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character and 
just fame, may my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ! 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections — let me 
indulge in refreshing remembrances of the past — let 
me remind you that in early times no States cherished 
greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, than 
Massachusetts and South Carolina. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the Revolution — hand in 
hand they stood round the administration of Wash- 
ington and felt his own great arm lean on them for 
support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of 
false principles since sown. They are weeds, the 
seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon 
Massachusetts — she needs none. There she is — ^be- 
hold her, and judge for yourselves. There is her 
history; the world knows it by heart. The past, at 
least, is secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill — ^and there they will re- 
main forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the 
great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soil of every State, from New England to Georgia ; 
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and there they will He forever. And, sir, where Ameri- 
can liberty raised its first voice ; and where its youth 
was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. 
If discord and disunion shall wound it — if party strife 
and blind ambition shall hawk at and tear it — if folly 
and madness — if uneasiness, under salutary and neces- 
sary restraint shall succeed to separate it from that 
union by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in 
which its infancy was rocked; it will stretch forth its 
arm with whatever of vigor it may still retain, over 
the friends who gather round it; and it will fall at 
last, if fall it must, amid the proudest monuments 
of its own glory, and on the very spot of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, Mr. President, 
by far the most grave and important duty, which I 
feel to be devolved on me by this occasion. It is to 
state and to defend what I conceive to be the true 
principles of the Constitution under which we are here 
assembled. I might well have desired that so weighty 
a task should have fallen into other and abler hands. 
I could have wished that it should have been executed 
by those whose character and experience give weight 
and influence to their opinions, such as cannot possibly 
belong to mine. But, sir, I have met the occasion, 
not sought it; and I shall proceed to state my own 
sentiments, without challenging for them any par- 
ticular regard, with studied plainness and as much 
precision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina to maintain that it is a right of the State 
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Legislatures, to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, 
this government transcends its constitutional limits, 
and to arrest the operation of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right ; as a right 
existing under the Constitution, not as a right to over- 
throw it on the ground of extreme necessity, such as 
would justify violent revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the 
part of the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose 
of correcting the exercise of power by the general 
government, of checking it and of compelling it to 
conform to their opinion of the extent of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate 
power of judging of the constitutional extent of its 
own authority is not lodged exclusively in the general 
government or any branch of it ; but that, on the con- 
trary, the States may lawfully decide for themselves, 
and each State for itself, whether in a given case the 
act of the general government transcends its power. 

I understand him to insist that if the exigency of 
the case, in the opinion of any State government, 
requires it, such State government may, by its own 
sovereign authority, annul an act of the general gov- 
ernment which it deems plainly and palpably uncon- 
stitutional. ^ 

This is the sum of what I understand from him to 
be the South Carolina doctrine, and the doctrine which 
he maintains. I propose to consider it and compare 
it with the Constitution. Allow me to say as a pre- 
liminary remark that I call this the South Carolina 
doctrine only because the gentleman himself has so 
denominated it. I do not feel at liberty to say that 

1 
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South Carolina, as a State, has ever advanced these 
sentiments. I hope she has not and never may. That 
a great majority of her people are opposed to the tariff 
laws is doubtless true. That a great majority some- 
^vhat less than that just mentioned conscientiously be- 
lieve these laws unconstitutional may probably also 
be true. But that any majority holds to the right of 
direct State interference at State discretion, the right 
of nullifying acts of Congress by acts of State legis- 
lation, is more than I know and what I shall be slow 
to believe. 

That there are individuals besides the honorable 
gentleman who do maintain these opinions is quite 
certain. I recollect the recent expression of a senti- 
ment, which circumstances attending its utterance and 
publication justify us in supposing was not unpre- 
meditated. " The sovereignty of the State — never to 
be controlled, construed, or decided on, but by her 
own feelings of honorable justice." 

Mr. Hayne here rose and said that for the purpose 
of being clearly understood he would state that his 
proposition was in the words of the Virginia Resolu- 
tion as follows : 

" That this assembly doth explicitly and peremp- 
torily declare that it views the powers of the Federal 
Government as resulting from the compact to which 
the States are parties, as limited by the plain sense 
and intention of thef instrument constituting that com- 
pact, as no further valid than they are authorized by 
the grants enumerated in that compact; and that, in 
case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
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of other powers, not granted by the said compact, the 
States who are parties thereto have the right and are 
in duty bound to interpose, for arresting the progress 
of the evil and for maintaining within their respective 
limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertain- 
ing to them." 

I am quite a»ware, Mr. President, of the existence 
of the resolution which the gentleman read and has 
now repeated, and that he relies on it as his authority. 
I know the source, too, from which it is understood to 
have proceeded. I need not say that I have much re- 
spect for the constitutional opinions of Mr. Madison; 
they would weigh greatly with me always. But, be- 
fore the authority of his opinion be vouched for the 
gentleman's proposition, it will be proper to consider 
what IS the fair interpretation of that resolution to 
which Mr. Madison is understood to have given his 
sanction. As the gentleman construes it, it is an 
authority for him. Possibly he may not have adopted 
the right construction. That resolution declares that 
in the casej^f the dangerous exercise of powers not 
granted by the general government, the States may 
interpose to arrest the progress of the evil. But how 
interpose, and what does this declaration purport? 
Does it mean no more than that there may be extreme 
cases in which the people in any mode of assembling 
may resist usurpation and relieve themselves from a 
tyrannical government ? No one will deny this. Such 
resistance is not only acknowledged to be just in 
America, but in England also. Blackstone admits as 
much in the theory and practice, too, of the English 
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Constitution/ We, sir, who oppose the Carolina doc- 
trine do not deny that the pec^le may, if they choose, 
throw off any government when it becomes oppressive 
and intolerable, and erect a better in its stead. We 
all know that civil institutions are established for the 
public benefit and that when they cease to answer the 
ends of their existence they may be changed. But 
G! do not understand the doctrine now contended for 
to be that which, for the sake of distinctness, we may 
call the right of revolution. I understand the gentle- 
man to maintain that, without revolution, without civil 
commotion, without rebellion, a remedy for supposed 
abuse and transgression of the powers of the general 
government lies in a direct appeal to the interference 
of the State governments. 

Mr. Hayne here rose. He did not contend, he 
said, for the mere right of revolution, but for the right 
of constitutional resistance. What he maintained was 
that, in case of a plain, palpable violation of the Con- 
stitution by the general government, a State may 
interpose, and that this interposition is constitutional. 

So, sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy 
to find that I did not misunderstand him. What he 
contends for is that it is constitutional to interrupt the 
administration of the Constitution itself in the hands 
of those who are chosen and sworn to administer it, 
by the direct interference in form of law of the States 
in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent 
right in the people to reform their government I do 
not deny; and they have another right, and that is to 
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resist unconstitutional laws without overturning the 
government. It is no doctrine of mine that unconsti- 
tutional laws bind the people. The great question is : 
Whose prerogative is it to decide on the constitution- 
ality or unconstitutionality of the laws? On that the 
main debate hinges. The proposition that, in case 
of a supposed violation of the Constitution by Con- 
gress, the States have a constitutional right to inter- 
fere and annul the law of Congress, is the proposition 
of the gentleman : I do not admit it. If the gentleman 
had intended no more than to assert the right of revo- 
lution for justifiable cause, he would have said only 
what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that there 
can be a middle course between submission to the 
laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on 
the one hand, and open resistance, which is revolution 
or rebellion, on the other. I say the right of a State 
to annul a law of Congress cannot be maintained but 
on the ground of the inalienable right of man to resist 
oppression; that is to say, upon the ground of revolu- 
tion. I admit that there is an ultimate violent remedy 
above the Constitution and in defiance of the Consti- 
tution, which may be resorted to when a revolution 
is to be justified. But I do not admit that under the 
Constitution, and in conformity with it, there is any 
mode in which a State government, as a member of the 
Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the gen- 
eral government, by force of her own laws, under any 
circumstances whatever. 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this gov- 
ernment and the source of its power. Whose agent 
is it? Is it the creature of the Stal^ 'L^'^'^-aN:^^^^, 
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or the creature of the people ? If the government of 
the United States be the agent of the State govern- 
ments, then they may control it, provided they can 
agree in the manner of controlling it ; if it be the agent 
of the people, then the people alone can control it, re- 
strain it, modify, or reform it. It is observable enough 
that the doctrine for which the honorable gentleman 
contends leads him to the necessity of maintaining, 
not only that this general government is the creature 
of the States, but that it is the creature of each of the 
States severally; so that each may assert the power 
for itself of determining whether it acts within the 
limits of its authority. It is the servant of four and 
twenty masters, of different wills and different pur- 
poses, and yet bound to obey all. This absurdity ( for 
it seems no less) arises from a misconception as to the 
origin of this government and its true character. It 
is, sir, the people's Constitution, the people's govern- 
ment; made for the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. The people of the United 
States have declared that this Constitution shall be the 
supreme law. We must either admit the proposition, 
or dispute their authority. The States are, unques- 
tionably, sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not 
affected by this supreme law. But the State Legis- 
latures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are yet 
not sovereign over the people. So far as the people 
have given power to the general government, so far 
the grant is unquestionably good, and the government 
holds of the people, and not of the State governments. 
We are all agents of the same supreme power, the 
people. The general government and the State gov- 
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ernments derive their authority from the same source. 
Neither can, in relation to the other, be called primary, 
though one is definite and restricted and the other 
general and residuary. The national government pos- 
sesses those powers which it can be shown the people 
have conferred on it, and no more. All the rest be- 
long to the State governments or to the people them- 
selves. So far as the people have restrained State 
sovereignty, by the expression of their will, in the 
Constitution of the United States, so far, it must be 
admitted. State sovereignty is effectually controlled. 
I do not contend that it is, or ought to be, controlled 
further. The sentiment to which I have referred pro- 
pounds that State sovereignty is only, to be controlled 
by its own " feeling of justice " ; that is to say, it is 
not to be controlled at all ; for one who is to follow his 
own feelings is under no legal control. Now, how- 
ever men may think this ought to be, the fact is that 
the people of the United States have chosen to impose 
control on State sovereignties. There are those, 
doubtless, who wish they had been left without re- 
straint; but the Constitution has ordered the matter 
differently. To make war, for instance, is an exer- 
cise of sovereignty; but the Constitution declares that 
no State shall make war. To coin money is another 
exercise of sovereign power ; but no State is at liberty 
to coin money. Again, the Constitution says that no 
sovereign State shall be so sovereign as to make a 
treaty. These prohibitions, it must be confessed, are 
a control on the State sovereignty of South Carolina, 
as well as of the other States, which does not arise 
" from her own feelings of honorable justice." Such 
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an opinion, therefore, is in defiance of the plainest 
provisions of the Constitution. 

There are other proceedings of public bodies which 
have already been alluded to, and to which I refer 
again for the purpose of ascertaining more fully what 
is the length and breadth of that doctrine, denomi- 
nated the Carolina doctrine, which the honorable 
member has now stood upon this floor to maintain. 
In one of them I find it resolved that " the tariff of 
1828, and every other tariff designed to promote one 
branch of industry at the expense of others, is con- 
trary to the meaning and intention of the Federal 
compact; and is such a dangerous, palpable and de- 
liberate usurpation of power, by a determined major- 
ity, wielding the general government beyond the limits 
of its delegated powers, as calls upon the States which 
compose the suffering minority, in their sovereign 
capacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, 
necessarily devolve upon them when their compact 
is violated." 

Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 
1828, and every other tariff, designed to promote one 
branch of industry at the expense of another, to be 
such a dangerous, palapable and deliberate usurpation 
of power, as calls upon the States, in their sovereign 
capacity, to interfere by their own authority. This 
denunciation, Mr. President, you will please to ob- 
serve, includes our old tariff of 181 6, as well as all 
others; because that was established to promote the 
interests of the manufactures of cotton, to the mani- 
fest and admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. 
Observe, again, that all the qualifications are here 
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rehearsed and charged upon the tariff, which are nec- 
essary to bring the case within the gentleman's propo- 
sition. The tariff is a usurpation; it is a dan- 
gerous usurpation; it is a palpable usurpation; it 
is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a usurpation, 
therefore, as calls upon the States to exercise 
their right of interference. Here is a case, then, 
within the gentleman's principles, and all his quali- 
fications of his principles. It is a case for action. The 
Constitution is plainly, dangerously, palpably and de- 
liberately violated ; and the States must interpose their 
own authority to arrest the law. Let us suppose the 
State of South Carolina to express this same opinion 
by the voice of her Legislature. That would be very 
imposing; but what then? Is the voice of one State 
conclusive? It so happens that at the very moment 
when South Carolina resolves that the tariff laws are 
unconstitutional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky resolve 
exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be both 
highly proper and strictly constitutional. And now, 
sir, how does the honorable member propose to deal 
with this case? How does he relieve us from this 
difficulty upon any principle of his ? His construction 
gets us into it ; how does he propose to get us out ? 

In Carolina the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usur- ^ 
pation; Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse 
to pay the duties. In Pennsylvania it is both clearly 
constitutional and highly expedient; and there the 
duties are to be paid. And yet we live under a gov- 
ernment of uniform laws, and under a Constitution, 
too, which contains an express provision, as it happens, 
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that all duties shall be equal in all the States. Does 
not this approach absurdity? 

If there be no power to settle«such questions, in- 
dependent of either of the States, is not the whole 
Union a rope of sand ? Are we not thrown back again 
precisely upon the old confederation? 

It is too plain to be argued. Four-and-twenty in- 
terpreters of constitutional law, each with a power to 
decide for itself, and none with authority to bind any- 
body else, and this constitutional law the only bond 
of their union! What is such a state of things but a 
mere connection during pleasure, or, to use the phrase- 
ology of the times, during feeling? And that feeling, 
too, not the feeling of the people, who established the 
Constitution, but the feeling of the State govern- 
ments. 

In another of the South Carolina addresses, having 
premised that the crisis requires ^* all the concen- 
trated energy of passion," an attitude of open resist- 
ance to the laws of the Union is advised. Open re- 
sistance to the laws, then, is the constitutional remedy, 
the conservative power of the State, which the South 
Carolina doctrines teach for the redress of political 
evils, real or imaginary. And its authors further say 
that, appealing with confidence to the Constitution 
itself to justify their opinions, they cannot consent to 
try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In one 
sense, indeed, sir, this is assuming an attitude of open 
resistance in favor of liberty. But what sort of lib- 
erty ? The liberty of establishing their own opinions, 
in defiance of the opinions of all others ; the liberty of 
judging and of deciding exclusively themselves, in a 
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matter in which others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they; the liberty of placing their own 
opinions above the judgment of all others, above the 
laws, and above the Constitution. This is their liberty^ 
and this is the fair result of the proposition contended 
for by the honorable gentleman. Or it may be more 
properly said, it is identical with it, rather than a result 
from it. 

In the same publication we find the following : 

*^ Previously to our Revolution, when the arm of 
oppression was stretched over New England, where 
did our Northern brethren meet with a braver sym- 
pathy than that which sprang from the bosoms of 
Carolinians? We had no extortion, no oppression^ 
no collision with the king's ministers, no navigation 
interests springing up in envious rivalry of England."" 

This seems extraordinary language. South Caro- 
lina no collision with the king's ministers in 1775 f 
No extortion! No oppression! But, sir, it is also 
most significant language. Does any man doubt the 
purpose for which it was penned ? Can any one fail to- 
see that it was designed to raise in the reader's mind 
the question whether, at this time — that is to say, irt 
1828 — South Carolina has any collision with the king's 
ministers, any oppression, or extortion to fear from 
England? Whether, in short, England is not as nat-^ 
urally the friend of South Carolina, as New England 
with her navigation interests springing up in envious 
rivalry of England ? 

Is it not strange, sir, that an intelligent man in South. 
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Carolina in 1828 should thus labor to prove that in 
177s there was no hostility, no cause of war between 
South Carolina and England? That she had no oc- 
casion in reference to her own interest, or from a 
» regard to her own welfare, to take up arms in the 
Revolutionary contest ? Can any one account for the 
expression of such strange sentiments and their cir- 
culation through the State, otherwise than by sup- 
posing the object to be what I have already intimated, 
to raise the question if they had no " collision " (mark 
the expression) with the ministers of King George 
III., in 1775,. what collision have they in 1828 with 
the ministers of King George IV.? What is there 
now in the existing state of things to separate Caro- 
lina from Old more, or rather, than from New Eng- 
land? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the 
Legislature of South Carolina. I need not refer to 
them; they go no further than the honorable gentle- 
man himself has gone — and I hope not so far. I 
content myself, therefore, with debating the matter 
with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this sub- 
ject is that at no time and under no circumstances has 
New England or any State in New England, or any 
respectable body of persons in New England, or any 
public man of standing in New England, put forth 
such a doctrine as this Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can fine none, 
to support his own opinions by New England authority. 
New England has studied the Constitution in other 
schools and under other teachers. She looks upon it 
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with Other regards, and deems more highly and reve- 
rently both of its just authority and its utility and ex- 
cellence. The history of her legislative proceedings 
may be traced — the ephemeral effusions of temporary 
bodies, called together by the excitement of the occa- 
sion, may be hunted up — they have been hunted up. ♦ 
The opinions and votes of her public men, in and out 
of Congress, may be explored — it will all be in vain. 
The Carolina doctrine can derive from her neither 
countenance nor support. She rejects it now; she al- 
ways did reject it; and till she loses her senses, she al- 
ways will reject it. The honorable member has re- 
ferred to expressions on the subject of the Embargo 
law made in this place by an honorable and venerable 
gentleman [Mr. Hillhouse] now favoring us with his 
presence. He quotes that distinguished Senator as 
saying that, in his judgment, the Embargo law was 
unconstitutional, and that, therefore, in his opinion 
the people were not bound to obey it. That, sir, is 
perfectly constitutional language. An unconstitutional 
law is not binding ; but then it does not rest with a reso- 
lution or a law of a State Legislature to decide whether 
an act of Congress be or be not constitutional. An un- 
constitutional act of Congress would not bind the peo- 
ple of this district, although they have no Legislature 
to interfere in their behalf; and, on the other hand, a 
constitutional law of Congress does bind the citizens of 
every State, although all their Legislatures should un- 
dertake to annul it by act or resolution. The venerable 
Connecticut Senator is a constitutional lawyer of sound 
principles and enlarged knowledge ; a statesman prac- 
ticed and experienced, bred in the cotw^'^xej ^S.'^'s^*^- 
J4 
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ington, and holding just views upon the nature of our 
governments. He believed the Embargo unconstitu- 
tional, and so did others; but what then? Who did 
lie suppose was to decide that question? The State 
Legislatures ? Certainly not. No such sentiment ever 
escaped his lips. Let us follow up, sir, this New Eng- 
land opposition to the Embargo laws; let us trace it 
till we discern the principle which controlled and gov- 
erned New England throughout the whole course of 
that opposition. We shall then see what similarity 
there is between the New England school of constitu- 
tional opinions and this modern Carolina school. The 
gentleman, I think, read a petition from some single in- 
dividual, addressed to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, asserting the Carolina doctrine — that is, the 
right of State interference to arrest the laws of the 
Union. The fate of that petition shows the sentiment 
of the Legislature. It met no favor. The opinions of 
Massachusetts were otherwise. They had been ex- 
pressed in 1798 in answer to the resolutions of Vir- 
ginia, and she did not depart from them, nor bend 
them to the times. Misgoverned, wronged, oppressed 
ns she felt herself to be, she still held fast her integ- 
rity to the Union. The gentleman may find in her 
proceedings much evidence of dissatisfaction with the 
measures of government, and great and deep dislike 
to the Embargo; all this makes the case so much the 
stronger for her ; for notwithstanding all this dissatis- 
faction and dislike, she claimed no right, still, to sever 
asunder the bonds of the Union. There was heat and 
there was anger in her political feeling. Be it so ! Her 
heat or her anger did not, nevertheless, betray her 
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into infidelity to the government. The gentleman 
labors to prove that she disliked the Embargo as much 
as South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and expressed her 
dislike as strongly. Be it so ; but did she propose the 
Carolina remedy? — did she threaten to interfere, by 
State authority, to annul the laws of the Union ? That 
is the question for the gentleman's consideration. 

No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New- 
England conscientiously believed the Embargo law of 
1807 unconstitutional; as conscientiously, certainly, as 
the people of South Carolina hold that opinion of the 
tariff. They reasoned thus: Congress has power to 
regulate commerce ; but here is a law, they said, stop- 
ping all commerce, and stopping it indefinitely. The 
law is perpetual; that is, it is not limited in point of 
time, and must, of course, continue until it shall be 
repealed by some other law. It is as perpetual, there- 
fore, as the law against treason or murder. Now, is 
this regulating commerce or destroying it? Is it 
guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, as a 
subsisting thing; or is it putting an end to it alto- 
gether? Nothing is more certain than that a majority 
in New England deemed this law a violation of the 
Constitution. The very case required by the gentle- 
man to justify State interference had been arisen. 
Massachusetts believed this law to be " a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not 
granted by the Constitution." Deliberate it was, for 
it was long continued; palpable she thought it, as no 
words in the Constitution gave the power, and only a 
construction, in her opinion most violent, raised it; 
dangerous it was, since it threatened uttex x>\\w\j^\\slx 
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most important interests. Here, then, was a Carolina 
case. How did Massachusetts deal with it? It was, 
as she thought, a plain, manifest, palpable violation of 
the Constitution, and it brought ruin to her doors. 
Thousands of families, and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals were beggared by it. While she saw and 
felt all this, she saw and felt also that, as a measure of 
national policy, it was perfectly futile; that the coun- 
try was no way benefited by that which caused so 
much individual distress; that it was efficient only for 
the production of evil, and all that evil inflicted on 
ourselves. In such a case, under such circumstances, 
how did Massachusetts demean herself? Sir, she 
remonstrated, she memorialized, she addressed herself 
to the general government, not exactly " with the con- 
centrated energy of passion," but with her own strong 
sense and the energy of sober conviction. But she did 
not interpose the arm of her own power to arrest the 
law and break the Embargo. Far from it. Her prin- 
ciples bound her to two things ; and she followed her 
principles, lead where they might. First, to submit to 
every constitutional law of Congress, and, secondly, of 
the constitutional validity of the law be doubted, to 
refer that question to the decision of the proper trib- 
unals. The first principle is vain and ineffectual with- ' 
out the second. A majority of us in New^ England be- 
lieved the Embargo law unconstitutional ; but the great 
question was, and always will be, in such cases : Who 
is to decide this? Who is to judge between the peo- 
ple and the government? And, sir, it is quite plain 
that the Constitution of the United States confers on 
the government itself, to be exercised by its appropri- 
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ate department, and under its own responsibility to 
the people, this power of deciding ultimately and con- 
clusively upon the just extent of its own authority. If 
this had not been done, we should not have advanced 
a single step beyond the old Confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the Embargo law was 
unconstitutional, the people of New England were yet 
equally clear in the opinion — it was a matter they did 
not doubt upon — that the question, after all, must be 
decided by the judicial tribunals of the United States. 
Before those tribunals, therefore, they brought the 
question. Under the provisions of the law they had 
given bonds to millions in amount, and which were al- 
leged to be forfeited. They suffered the bonds to be 
sued, and thus raised the question. In the old-fash- 
ioned way of settling disputes, they went to law. The 
case came to hearing and solemn argument; and he 
who espoused their cause and stood up for them against 
the validity of the Embargo Act was none other than 
that great man of whom the gentleman has made hon- 
orable mention, Samuel Dextet*. He was then, sir, in 
the fulness of his knowledge and the maturity of his 
strength. He had retired from long and distinguished 
public service here, to the renewed pursuit of pro- 
fessional duties, carrying with him all that enlarge- 
ment and expansion, all the new strength and force, 
which an acquaintance with the more general subjects 
discussed in the national councils is capable of adding 
to professional attainment in a mind of true greatness 
and comprehension. He was a lawyer and he was 
also a statesman. He had studied the Constitution, 
when he filled public station, that he might deiftxsA.'^\ 
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he had examined its principles that he might main- 
tain them. More than all men, or at least as much as 
any man, he was attached to the general government 
and to the union of the States. His feelings and opin- 
ions all ran in that direction. A question of constitu- 
tional law, too, was, of all subjects, that one which was 
best suited to his talents and learning. Aloof from 
technicality, and unfettered by artificial rule, such a 
question gave opportunity for that deep and clear 
analysis, that mighty grasp of principle, which so much 
distinguished his higher efforts. His very statement 
was argument; his inference seemed demonstration. 
The earnestness of his own conviction wrought con- 
viction in others. One was convinced, and believed, 
and assented, because it was gratifying, delightful, to 
think and feel and believe in unison with an intellect 
of such evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such as I have described him, 
argued the New England cause. He put into his effort 
his whole heart, as well as all the powers of his under- 
standing; for he had avowed, in the most public man- 
ner, his entire concurrence with his neighbors on the 
point in dispute. He argued the cause; it was lost, 
and New England submitted. The established tribu- 
nals pronounced the law constitutional, and New 
England acquiesced. Now, sir, is not this the exact 
opposite of the doctrine of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? According to him, instead of referring to 
the judicial tribunals, we should have broken up the 
Embargo by laws of our own ; we should have repealed 
it quoad New England ; for we had a strong, palpable, 
and oppressive case. Sir, we believed the Embargo 
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unconstitutional ; but still that was matter of opinion, 
and who was to decide it ? We thought it a clear case ; 
but, nevertheless, we did not take the law into our 
own hands because we did not wish to bring about a 
revolution, nor to break up the Union ; for I maintain 
that, between submission to the decision of the consti- 
tuted tribunals and revolution, or disunion, there is 
no middle ground — there is no ambiguous condition, 
half allegiance and half rebellion. And, sir, how fu- 
tile, how very futile it is to admit the right of State 
interference, and then attempt to save it from the 
character of unlawful resistance by adding terms of 
qualifications to the causes and occasions, leaving all 
these qualifications, like the case itself, in the discretion 
of the State governments. It must be a clear case, it is 
said, a deliberate case; a palpable case; a dangerous 
case. But then the State is still left at liberty to de- 
cide for herself what is clear, what is deliberate, what 
is palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and epi- 
thets avail anything? Sir, the human mind is so con- 
stituted that the merits of both sides of a controversy 
appear very clear and very palpable to those who re- 
spectively espouse them; and both sides usually grow 
clearer as the controversy advances. South Carolina 
sees unconstitutionality in the tariff; she sees oppres- 
sion, there also; and she sees danger. Pennsylvania, 
with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same tariff, and 
sees no such thing in it — she sees it all constitutional, 
all useful, all safe. The faith of South Carolina is 
strengthened by opposition, and she now not only sees, 
but resolves, that the tariff is palpably unconstitutional, 
oppressive, and dangerous; but Pennsylvania, not to 
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be behind her neighbors, and equally willing to 
strengthen her own faith by a confident asseveration, 
resolves, also, and gives to every warm affirmative of 
South Carolina a plain, downright Pennsylvania nega- 
tive. South Carolina, to show the strength and unity 
of her opinion, brings her assembly to a unanimity 
within seven voices ; Pennsylvania, not to be outdone 
in this respect more than others, reduces her dissen- 
tient fraction to a single vote. Now, sir, again I ask 
the gentleman what is to be done? Are these States 
both right? Is he bound to consider them both right? 
If not, which is in the wrong? or rather, which has 
the best right to decide? And if he and if I are not to 
know what the Constitution means and what it is till 
those two State Legislatures and the twenty-two others 
shall agree in its construction, what have we sworn 
to when we have sworn to maintain it ? I was forcibly 
struck, sir, with one reflection as the gentleman went 
on in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madison's resolu- 
tions, to prove that a State may interfere, in a case of 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power 
not granted. The honorable member supposes the 
tariff law to be such an exercise of power; and that, 
consequently, a case has arisen in which the State 
may, if it see fit, interfere by its own law. Now it so 
happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madison deems this 
same tariff law quite constitutional. Instead of a clear 
and palpable violation, it is, in his judgment, no vio- 
lation at all. So that, while they use his authority for 
a hypothetical case, they reject it in the very case be- 
fore them. All this, sir, shows the inherent futility — 
I had almost used a stronger word — of conceding this 
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power of interference to the States, and then at- 
tempting to secure it from abuse by imposing quaUfica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to judge. 
One of two things is true : either the laws of the Union 
are beyond the discretion and beyond the control of 
the States, or else we have no Constitution of general 
government, and are thrust back again to the days of 
the Confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that if the gentleman's doc- 
trine had been received and acted upon in New Eng- 
land, in the times of the Embargo and Non-intercourse, 
we should probably not now have been here. The gov- 
ernment would very likely have gone to pieces, and 
crumbled into dust. No stronger case can ever arise 
than existed under those laws; no States can ever 
entertain a clearer conviction than the New England 
States then entertained; and if they had been under 
the influence of that heresy of opinion, as I must call 
it, which the honorable member espouses, this Union 
would, in all probability, have been scattered to the 
four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply 
his principles to that case; I ask him to come forth 
and declare whether, in his opinion, the New England 
States would have been justified in interfering to 
break up the Embargo system under the conscientious 
opinions which they held upon it? Had they a right 
to annul that law ? Does he admit, or deny ? If that 
which is thought palpably unconstitutional in South 
Carolina justifies that State in arresting the progress 
of the law, tell me whether that which was thought 
palpably unconstitutional also in Massachusetts would 
have justified her in doing the same thing? Sir, I 
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deny the whole doctrine. It has not a foot of ground 
in the Constitution to stand on. No public man of 
reputation ever advanced it in Massachusetts, in the 
warmest times, or could maintain himself upon it there 
at any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798. I cannot undertake to say 
how these resolutions were understood by those who 
passed them. Their language is not a little indefinite. 
In the case of the exercise by Congress of a dangerous 
power not granted to them, the resolutions assert the 
right, on the part of the State, to interfere and arrest 
the progress of the evil. This is susceptible of more 
than one interpretation. It may mean no more than 
that the States may interfere by complaint and remon- 
strance, or by proposing to the people an alteration of 
the Federal Constitution. This would all be quite un- 
objectionable; or, it may be, that no more is meant 
than to assert the general right of revolution, as against 
all governments, in cases of intolerable oppression. 
This no one doubts; and this, in my opinion, is all 
that he who framed the resolutions could have meant 
by it ; for I shall not readily believe that he was ever 
of opinion that a State, under the Constitution, and in 
conformity with it, could, upon the ground of her own 
opinion of its unconstitutionality, however clear and 
palpable she might think the case, annul a law of Con- 
gress, so far as it should operate on herself, by her 
own legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, sir, whence is this supposed 
right of the States derived ? — ^where do they find the 
power to interfere with the laws of the Union? Sir, 
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the Opinion which the honorable gentleman maintains 
is a notion, founded in a total misapprehension, in 
my judgment, of the origin of this government and of 
the foundation on which it stands. I hold it to be a 
popular government, erected by the people ; those who 
administer it, responsible to the people ; and itself cap- 
able of being amended and modified, just as the peo- 
ple may choose it should be. It is as popular, just as 
truly emanating from the people, as the State govern- 
ments. It is created for one purpose; the State gov- 
ernments for another. It has its own powers; they 
have theirs. There is no more authority with them 
to arrest the operation of a law of Congress than 
with Congress to arrest the operation of their laws. 
We are here to administer a Constitution emanating 
immediately from the people, and trusted by them to 
our administration. It is not the creature of the State 
governments. It is of no moment to the argument, 
that certain acts of the State Legislatures are necessary 
to fill our seats in this body. That is not one of their 
original State powers, a part of the sovereignty of the 
State. It is a duty which the people, by the Con- 
stitution itself, have imposed on the State Legisla- 
tures, and which they might have left to be performed 
elsewhere, if they had seen fit. So they have left the 
choice of President with electors ; but all this does not 
affect the proposition, that this whole government, 
President, Senate and House of Representatives, is a 
popular government. It leaves it still all its popular 
character. The governor of a State (in some of the 
States) is chosen, not directly by the people, but by 
those who are chosen by the people, for t\v^ ^>\T^'5sfc 
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of performing, among other duties, that of electing a 
governor. Is the government of the State, on that 
account, not a popular government ? This government, 
sir, is the independent offspring of the popular will. 
It is not the creature of State Legislatures; nay,. more 
if the whole truth must be told, the people brought it^ 
into existence, established it, and have hitherto sup- 
ported it, for the very purpose, among others, of im- 
posing certain salutary restraints on State sovereign- 
ties. The States cannot now make war; they cannot 
contract alliances; they cannot make, each for itself, 
separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay 
imposts; they cannot coin money. If this Constitu- 
tion, sir, be the creature of State Legislatures, it must 
be admitted that it has obtained a strange control over 
the volitions of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this government. They 
gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution they 
have enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. 
They have made it a limited government. They have 
defined its authority. They have restrained it to the 
exercise of such powers as are granted ; and all others, 
they declare, are reserved to the States or the people, 
But, sir, they have not stopped here. If they had, 
they would have accomplished but half their work. No 
definition can be so clear as to avoid possibility of 
doubt; no limitation so precise as to exclude all un- 
certainty. Who, then, shall construe this grant of the 
people? Who shall interpret their will, where it may 
be supposed they have left it doubtful? With whom 
do they repose this ultimate right of deciding on the 
powers oi the government? Sir, they have settled all 
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this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the 
government itself, in its appropriate branches. Sir, 
the very chief end, the main design, for which the 
whole Constitution was framed and adopted, was to 
establish a government that should not be obliged to 

/ act through State agency, or depend on State opinion 
and State discretion. The people had had quite enough 
of that kind of government under the Confederacy. 
Under that system the legal action — the application of 
law to individuals — belonged exclusively to the States. 
Congress could only recommend — their acts were not 
of binding force till the States had adopted and sanc- 
tioned them. Are we in that condition still? Are 
we yet at the mercy of State discretion and State con- 
struction ? Sir, if we are, then vain will be our attempt 
to maintain the Constitution under which we sit. 

But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the 
Constitution itself, a proper suitable mode and tri- 
bunal for settling questions of constitutional law. 
There are, in the Constitution, grants of powers to 
Congress, and restrictions on these powers. There are 
also prohibitions on the States. Some authority must 
therefore necessarily exist, having the ultimate juris- 

« diction to fix and ascertain the interpretation of these 
grants, restrictions, and prohibitions. The Constitu- 
tion has itself pointed out, ordained, and established 
that authority. How has it accomplished this great 
and essential end ? By declaring, sir, that " the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States, made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding/* 
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This, sir, was the first great step. By this the su- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States is declared. The people so will it. No State 
law is to be valid, which comes in conflict with the 
Constitution, or any law of the United States passed 
in pursuance of it. But who shall decide this question 
of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
sir, the Constitution itself decides also by declaring 
" that the judicial power shall extend to all cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States." These two provisions, sir, cover the whole 
ground. They are, in truth, the keystone of the arch. 
With these it is a Constitution; without them it is a 
Confederacy. In pursuance of these clear and express 
provisions, Congress established at its very first session 
in the judicial act a mode for carrying them into full 
eflfect and for bringing all questions of constitutional 
power to the final decision of the Supreme Court. It 
then, sir, became a government. It then had the 
means of self-protection; and but for this it would, 
in all probability, have been now among things which 
are past. Having constituted the government, and de- 
clared its powers, the people have further said, that 
since somebody must decide on the extent of these 
powers, the government shall itself decide; subject 
always, like other popular governments, to its responsi- 
bility to the people. And now, sir, I repeat, how is it 
that a State Legislature acquires any power to inter- 
fere? Who, or what, gives them the right to say to 
the people : " We, who are your agents and servants 
for one purpose, will undertake to decide that your 
other agents and servants, appointed by you for an- 
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other purpose, have transcended the authority you 
gave them ! " The reply would be, I think, not im- 
pertinent — " Who made you a judge over another's 
servants? To their own masters they stand or fall/' 

Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures alto- 
gether. It cannot stand the test of examination. Gen- 
tlemen may say that in an extreme case a State gov- 
ernment might protect the people from intolerable 
oppression. Sir, in such a case, the people might pro- 
tect themselves without the aid of the State govern- 
ments. Such a case warrants revolution. It must 
make, when it comes, a law for itself. A nullifying 
act of a State Legislature cannot alter the case, nor 
make resistance any more lawful. In maintaining 
these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the rights of 
the people. I state what they have declared, and insist 
on their right to declare it. They have chosen to re- 
pose this power in the general government, and I 
think it my duty to support it, like other constitu- 
tional powers. 

For myself, sir, I do not admit the jurisdiction of 
South Carolina, or any other State, to prescribe my 
constitutional duty; or to settle, between me and the 
people, the validity of laws of Congress for which 
I have voted. I decline her umpirage. I have not 
sworn to support the Constitution according to hef 
construction of its clauses. I have not stipulated by 
my oath of office, or otherwise, to come under any re- 
sponsibility except to the people and those whom they 
have appointed to pass upon the question, whether 
laws, supported by my votes, conform to the Con- 
stitution of the country. And, sir, if we look to the 
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general nature of the case, could anything have been 
more preposterous than to make a government for 
the whole Union, and yet leave its powers subject, not 
to one interpretation, but to thirteen or twenty-four 
interpretations? Instead of one tribunal, established 
by all, responsible to all, with power to decide for all, 
shall constitutional questions be left to four-and- 
twenty popular bodies, each at liberty to decide for it- 
self, and none bound to respect the decisions of others ; 
and each at liberty, too, to give a new construction on 
every new election of its own members ? Would any- 
thing with such a principle in it, or rather with such 
a destitution of all principle, be fit to be called a gov- 
ernment? No, sir. It should not be denominated a 
Constitution. It should be called rather a collection 
of topics for everlasting controversy; heads of debate 
for a disputatious people. It would not be a govern- 
ment. It would not be adequate to any practical good, 
nor fit for any country to live under. To avoid all 
possibility of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat 
again in the fullest manner that I claim no powers for 
the government by forced or unfair construction. I 
admit that it is a government of strictly limited powers ; 
of enumerated, specified, and particularized powers; 
and that whatsoever is not granted is withheld. But 
notwithstanding all this, and however the grant of 
powers may be expressed, its limit and extent may 
yet, in some cases, admit of doubt; and the general 
government would be good for nothing, it would be 
incapable of long existing, if some mode had not been 
provided in which those doubts, as they should arise, 
might be peaceably but authoritatively solved. 
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And now, Mr. President, let me run the honorable 
gentleman's doctrine a little into its practical applica- 
tion. Let us look at his probable modtis operandi. If 
a thing can be done, an ingenious man can tell how it 
is to be done. Now I wish to be informed how this 
State interference is to be put in practice without vio- 
lence, bloodshed, and rebellion. We will take the ex- 
isting case of the tariff law. South Carolina is said 
to have made up her opinion upon it. If we do not 
repeal it (as we probably shall not), she will then 
apply to the case the remedy of her doctrine. She 
will, we must suppose, pass a law of her Legislature 
declaring the several acts of Congress, usually called 
the tariff laws, null and void, so far as they resi>ect 
South Carolina or the citizens thereof. So far all is 
a paper transaction, and easy enough. But the col- 
lector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed 
by these tariff laws — he, therefore, must be stopped. 
The collector will seize the goods if the tariff duties 
are not paid. The State authorities will undertake 
their rescue; the marshal with his posse will come to 
the collector's aid, and here the contest begins. The 
militia of the State will be called out to sustain the 
nullifying act. They will march, sir, under a very 
gallant leader, for I believe the honorable member 
himself commands the militia of that part of the State. 
He will raise the nullifying act on his standard, and 
spread it out as his banner ! It will have a preamble 
bearing : " That the tariff laws are palpable, deliber- 
ate, and dangerous violations of the Constitution ! " 
He will proceed, with this banner flying, to the custom 
house in Charleston : 
IS 
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" All the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds." 

Arrived at the custom house, he will tell the col- 
lector that he must collect no more duties under any 
of the tariff laws. This he will be somewhat puzzled 
to say, by the way, with a grave countenance, consid- 
ering what hand South Carolina herself had in that 
of 1816. But, sir, the collector would probably not 
desist at his bidding. He would show him the law of 
Congress, the Treasury instruction, and his own oath 
of office. He would say he should performs his duty, 
come what might. Here would ensue a pause: for 
they say that a certain stillness precedes the tempest. 
The trumpeter would hold his breath a while, and 
before all this military array should fall on the custom 
house, collector, clerks and all, it is very probable some 
of those composing it would request of their gallant 
commander-in-chief to be informed a little upon the 
point of law; for they have doubtless a just respect 
for his opinions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery 
as a soldier. They know he has read Blackstone and 
the Constitution, as well as Turenne and Vauban. 
They would ask him, therefore, something concerning 
their rights in this matter. They would inquire 
whether it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a 
law of the United States. What would be the nature 
of their offence, they would wish to learn, if they by 
military force and array resisted the execution in Caro- 
lina of a law of the United States, and it should turn 
out, after all, that the law was constitutional? He 
would answer, of course, treason. No lawyer coulcf 
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give any other answer. John Fries, he would tell 
them, had learned that some years ago. How, then, 
they would ask, do you propose to defend us? We 
are not afraid of bullets, but treason has a way of 
taking people off that we do not much relish. How 
do you propose to defend us ? " Look at my floating 
banner," he would reply; "see there the nullifying 
law ! " It is your opinion, gallant commander, they 
would then say, that if we should be indicted for trea- 
son, that same floating banner of yours would make a 
good plea in bar? "South Carolina is a sovereign 
State," he would reply. That is true — ^but would the 
judge admit our plea ? " These tariff laws," he would 
repeat, " are unconstitutional, palpably, deliberately, 
dangerously." That all may be so; but if the tribunal 
should not happen to be of that opinion, shall we swing 
for it? We are ready to die for our country, but it is 
rather an awkward business, this dying without touch- 
ing the ground ! After all, that is a sort of hemp tax 
worse than any part of the tariff. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman would be 
in a dilemma like that of another great general. He 
would have a knot before him which he cx>uld not 
untie. He must cut it with his sword. He must say 
to his followers. Defend yourselves with your bay- 
onets; and this is war— civil war. 

Direct collision, therefore, between force and force 
is the unavoidable* result of that remedy for tlie revi- 
sion of unconstitutional laws which the gentleman 
contends for. It must happen in the very first case to 
which it is applied. Is not this the plain result? 
To resist, by force, the execution of a law generally is 
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treason. Can the courts of the United States take no- 
tice of the indulgence of a State to commit treason? 
The common sayingwthat a State cannot commit treason 
herself is nothing to the purpose. Can she authorize 
others to da it? If John Fries had produced an act 
of Pennsylvania annulling the law of Congress, would 
it have helped his case? Talk about it as we will, these 
doctrines go the length of revolution. They are in- 
compatible with any peaceable administration of the 
government. They lead directly to disunion and civil 
commotion; and, therefore, it is, that at their com- 
mencement, wheh they are first found to be maintained 
by respectable men, and in a tangible, form, I enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues that if this govern- 
ment be the sole judge of the extent of its own powers, 
whether that right of judging be in Congress, or the 
Supreme Court, it equally subverts Statef sovereignty. 
This the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, although 
he cannot perceive how the right of judging, in this 
matter, if felt to the exercise of State Legislatures, has 
any tendency to subvert the government of the Union. 
The gentleman's opinion may be, that the right ought 
not to have been lodged with the general government ; 
he may like better such a Constitution as we should 
have under the right of State interference; but I ask 
him to meet me on the plain matter of fact ; I ask him 
to meet me on the Constitution itself; I ask him if 
the power is not found there— clearly and visibly 
found there. 

But, sir, what is this danger, and what the grounds 
of it ? Let it be remembered that the Constitution of 
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the United States is not unalterable. It is to continue 
in its present form no longer than the people who es- 
tablished it shall choose to continue it. If they shall 
become convinced that they have made an injudicious 
or inexpedient partition and distribution of power, be- 
tween the State governments and the general govern- 
ment, they can alter that distribution at will. 

If anything be found in the national Constitution, 
either by original provision, or subsequent interpreta- 
tion, which ought not to be in it, the people know how 
to get rid of it. If any construction be established, 
unacceptable to them, so as to become, practically, a 
part of the Constitution, they will amend it, at their 
own sovereign pleasure ; but while the people choose to 
maintain it, as it is; while they are satisfied with it, 
and refuse to chanige it, who has given, or who can 
give, to the State Legislatures a right to»alter it, either 
by interference, construction, or otherwise? Gentle- 
men do not seem to recollect that the people have any 
power to do anything for themselves; they imagine 
there is no safety for them any •longer than they are 
under the close guardianship of the State Legislatures. 
Sir, the people have not trusted their safety, in regard 
to the general Constitution, to these hands. They have 
required other security, and taken other bonds. They 
have chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain 
words of the instrument, and to such construction as 
the government itself, in doubtful cases, should put on 
its own powers, under their oaths of office, and subject 
to their responsibility to them ; just as the people of a 
State trust their own State governments with a similar 
power. Secondly, they have reposed their trust in the 
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efficacy of frequent elections, and in their own power 
to remove their own servants and agents whenever 
they see cause. Thirdly, they have reposed trust in 
the judicial power, which, in order that it might be 
trustworthy, they have made as respectable, as dis- 
interested, and as independent as was practicable. 
Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, in case of neces- 
sity, or high expediency, on their known and admitted 
power, to alter or amend the Constitution, peaceably 
and quietly, whenever experience shall point out de- 
fects or imperfections. And, finally, the people of 
the United States have, at no time, in no way, directly 
or indirectly, authorized any State Legislature to con- 
strue or interpret their high instrument of government ; 
much less to interfere, by their own power, to arrest its 
course and operation. 

If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done other- 
wise than they have done, their Constitution could 
neither have been preserved, nor would it have been 
worth preserving. And, if its plain provisions shall 
now be disregarded, and these new doctrines inter- 
polated in it, it will become as feeble and helpless a 
being as its enemies, whether early or more recent, 
* could possibly desire. It will exist in every State, but 
as a poor dependent on State permission. It must 
borrow leave to be and it will be no longer than State 
pleasure or State discretion sees fit to grant the indul- 
gence and to prolong its poor existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there are hopes 
also. The people have preserved this, their own 
chosen Constitution, for forty years and have seen 
their happiness, prosperity and renown grow with its 
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growth, and strengthen with its strength. They are 
now, generally, strongly attached to it. Overthrown 
by direct assault, it cannot be; evaded, undermined, 
nullified, it will not be, if we, and those who shall suc- 
ceed us here, as agents and representatives of the 
people, shall conscientiously and vigilantly discharge 
the two g^eat branches of our public trust — faithfully 
to preserve and wisely to administer it. 

Mr. President, I have thus stated the reasons of my 
dissent to the doctrines which have been advanced and 
maintained. I am conscious of having detained you 
and the Senate much too long. I was drawn into the 
debate with no previous deliberation such as is suited 
to the discussion of so grave and important a subject. 
But it is a subject of which my heart is full, and I 
have not been willing to suppress the utterance of its 
spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, even now, persuade 
myself to relinquish it without expressing once more, 
my deep conviction, that since it respects nothing less 
than the Union of the States, it is of most vital and 
essential importance to the public happiness. I pro- 
fess, sir, in my career, hitherto, to have kept steadily 
in view the prosperity and honor of the whole country, 
and the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to 
that Union we owe our safety at home and our con- 
sideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union 
that we are chiefly indebted for whatever makes us 
most proud of our country. That Union we reached 
only by the discipline of our virtues in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin in the necessities 
of disordered finance, prostrate commerce and ruined 
credit. Under its benign influence, these great ia- 
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terests immediately awoke as from the dead and sprang 
forth with newness of life. Every year of its dura- 
tion has teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its 
blessings ; and, although our territory has stretched out 
» wider and wider, and our population spread further 
and further, they have not outrun its protection or its 
benefits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of 
national, social and personal happiness. I have not 
allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union to see 
what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind. I 
have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving 
liberty when the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to 
hang over the precipice of disunion to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the 
abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe coun- 
sellor in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering not how the 
Union should be best preserved, but how tolerable 
might be the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While the Union lasts we 
have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out 
before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek 
not to penetrate the veil. Grod grant that in my day, 
at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant that, 
on my vision, never may be opened what lies behind. 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last 
time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glori- 
ous Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belliger- 
ent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it 
may be, in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and 
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lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign 
of the Republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased 
or polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its 
motto no such miserable interrogatory as, " What is all 
this worth ? " nor those other words of delusion and 
folly, " Liberty first and union afterward " ; but every- 
where, spread all over in characters of living light,, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea 
and over the land, and in every wind under the whole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart — Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever one and inseparable ! 



LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF BUNKER 

HILL MONUMENT. 

DELIVERED ON THE SEVENTEENTH OF JUNE^ 1 825. 

This uncounted multitude before me, and around 
me, proves the feeling which the occasion has excited^ 
These thousands of human faces, glowing with sym- 
pathy and joy, and, from the impulses of a common 
gratitude, turned reverently to heaven, in this spacious 
temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the 
place, and the purpose of our assembling have made a 
deep impression on our hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit 
to affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress 
the emotions which agitate us here. We are among 
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the sepulchres of our fathers. We are on ground dis- 
tinguished by their valor, their constancy, and the 
shedding of their blood. We are here, not to fix an 
uncertain date in ooir annals, nor to draw into notice 
an obscure and unknown spot. If our humble purpose 
had never been conceived, if we ourselves had never 
been born, the seventeenth of June, 1775, would have 
been a day on which all subsequent history would have 
poured its light, and the eminence where we stand, a 
point of attraction to the eyes of successive genera- 
tions. But we are Americans. We live in what may 
be called the early age of this great continent ; and we 
know that our posterity, through all time, are here to 
suffer and enjoy the allotments- of humanity. We see 
before us •a probable train of great events; we know 
that our own fortunes have been happily cast ; and it is 
natural, therefore, that we should be moved by the 
contemplation of occurrences which have guided our 
destiny before many of us were born, and settled the 
condition in which we should pass that portion of our 
existence which God allows to men on earth. 

We do not read even of the discovery of this con- 
tinent without feeling something of a personal interest 
in the event ; without being reminded how much it has 
affected our own fortunes and our own existence. It 
is more impossible for us, therefore, than for others, 
to contemplate with unaffected minds that interesting, 
I may say, that most touching and pathetic scene, when 
the great discoverer of America stood on the deck of 
his shattered bark, the shades of night falling on the 
sea, yet no man sleeping; tossed on the billows of an 
lunknown ocean, yet the stronger billaws of alternate 
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hope and despair tossing his own troubled thoughts; 
extending forward his harassed frame, straining west- 
ward his anxious and eager eyes, till Heav.en at last 
granted him a moment of rapture and ecstasy, in bless- 
ing his vision with the sight of the unknown world. 

Nearer to our times, more closely connected with 
out fates, and therefore still more interesting to our 
feelings and affections, is the settlement of our own 
country by colonists from England. We cherish every 
memorial of these worthy ancestors ; we celebrate their 
patience and fortitude; we admire their daring enter- 
prise; we teach our children to venerate their piety; 
and we are justly proud of being descended from men 
who have set the world an example of founding civil 
institutions on the great and united principles of human 
freedom and human knowledge. To us, their chil- 
dren, the siory of their labors and sufferings can never 
be without its interest. We shall not stand unmoved 
on the -shore of Plymouth, while the sea continues to 
wash it; nor will our brethren, in another early and 
ancient colony, forget the place of its first establish- 
ment, till their river shall cease to flow by it. No vigor 
of youth, no maturity of manhood, will lead the nation 
to forget the spots where its infancy was cradled and 
defended. 

But the great event, in the history of the continent, 
which we are now met here to commemorate; that 
prodigy of modern times, at once the wonder and the 
blessing of the world, is the American Revolution* 
In a day of extraordinary prosperity and happiness, of 
high national honor, distinction, and power, we arcj 
brought together, in this place, by our love oi c.o\isJ&rj v 
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by our admiration of exalted character, by ooir grati- 
tude for signal services and patriotic devotion. 

The society, whose organ I am, was formed for the 
purpose of rearing some honorable and durable monu- 
ment to the memory of the early friends of American 
Independence. They have thought that for this object 
no time could be more propitious than the present 
prosperous and peaceful period; that no place could 
claim preference over this memorable spot; and that 
no day could be more auspicious to the undertaking 
than the anniversary of the battle which was here 
fought. The foundation of that monument we have 
now^ laid. With solemnities suited to the occasion, 
>vith prayers to Almighty God for his blessing, and in 
the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun 
the w^ork. We trust it will be prosecuted, and that 
springing from a broad foundation rising high in mas- 
sive solidity and unadorned grandeur it may remain 
as long as Heaven permits the works of man to last, 
a fit emblem, both of the events in memory of which 
it is raised and of the gratitude of those who have 
reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious ac- 
tions is most safely deposited in the universal remem- 
brance of mankind. We know that if we could cause 
this structure to ascend, not only till it reached the 
skies, but till it pierced them, its broad surfaces could 
still contain but part of that which, in an age of knowl- 
edge, hath already been spread over the earth, and 
which history charges itself with making known to all 
future times. We know that no inscription on estab- 
Jatures less broad than the earth itself can carry infor- 
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mation of the events we commemorate where it has 
not already gone ; and that no structure which shall not 
outlive the duration of letters and knowledge among 
men, can prolong the memorial. But our object is by 
this edifice to show our own deep sense of the value 
and importance of the achievements of our ancestors ; ^ 
and by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye 
to keep alive similar sentiments and to foster a constant 
regard for the principles of the Revolution. Human 
beings are composed not of reason only, but of imag- 
ination also, and sentiment ; and that is neither wasted 
nor misapplied which is appropriated to the purpose 
of giving right direction to sentiments and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be 
supposed that our object is to perpetuate national hos- 
tility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is 
higher, purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national independence, and we wish that the 
light of peace may rest upon it forever. We rear a 
memorial of our conviction of that unmeasured ben- 
efit which has been conferred on our own land, and of 
the happy influences which have been produced by the 
same events on the general interests of mankind. We 
come as Americans to mark a spot which must forever 
be dear to us and our posterity. We wish that whoso- 
ever, in all coming time, shall turn his eye hither, may 
behold that the place is not undistinguished where the 
first great battle of the Revolution was fought. We 
wish that this structure may proclaim the magnitude 
and importance of that event to every class and every 
age. We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of 
its erection from maternal lips and that weary and 
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withered age may behold it and be solaced by the 
recollections which it suggests. We wish that labor 
may look up here and be proud in the midst of its toil. 
We wish that in those days of disaster which, as they 

' come on all nations, must be expected to come o» us 
also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes hithef- 
ward and be assured that the foundations of our na- 
tional power still stand strong. We wish that this col- 
umn rising toward heaven among the pointed spires 
of so many temples dedicated to Grod may contribute 
also to produce in all minds a pious feeling of depen- 
dence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last 
object on the sight of him who leaves his native shore, 
and the first to gladdens his who revisits it, may be 
something whicW shall remind him of the liberty and 
the glory of his country. Let it rise till il meet the 
sun in his coming; let the earlicB light of th^ morning 
gild it, and parting day linger and play on its summit. 
We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so 
various and so important that they might crowd and 
distinguish centuries are in our times compressed 
within the compass of a single life. When has it hap- 
pened that history has had so much to record in the 

I same term of years as since the seventeenth of June, 
1775? Our own Revolution, which under other cir- 
cumstances might itself have been expected to occasion 
a war of half a century, has been achieved; twenty- 
four sovereign and independent States erected; and 
a general government established over them, so safe, 
so wise, so free, so practical, that we might well won- 
ider its establishment should have been accomplished 
60 soon were it not for the greater wonder that it 
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should have been established at all. Two or three mil- 
lions of people have been augmented to twelve; and 
the great forests of the West prostrated beneath the 
arm of successful industry; and the dwellers on the 
banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi become the fel- 
low-citizens and neighbors of those who cultivate the '• 
hills of New England. We have a commerce that 
leaves no sea unexplored; navies which take no law 
from superior force; revenues adequate to all the ex- 
igencies of government, almost without taxation ; and 
peace with all nations, founded on equal rights and 
mutual respect. 

Europe, within the same period, has been agitated 
by a mighty revolution, which, while it has been felt 
in the individual condition and happiness of almost 
every man, has shaken to the centre her political fabric, 
and dashed against one another thrones which had 
stood tranquil for ages. On this, our continent, our 
own example has been followed; and colonies have 
sprung up to be nations. Unaccustomed sounds of 
liberty and free government have reached us from be- 
yond the track of the sun ; and at this moment the do- 
minion of European power in this continent, from the 
place where we stand to the South Pole, is annihilated 
forever. 

In the meantime, both in Europe and America, such 
has been the general progress of knowledge; such the 
improvements in legislation, in commerce, in the arts, 
in letters, and, above all, in liberal ideas and the gen- 
eral spirit of the age, that the whole world seems 
changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract 
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of the things which have happened since the day of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty years re- 
moved from it; and we now stand here to enjoy all the 
blessings of our own condition, and to look abroad on 
the brightened prospects of the world, while we hold 
still among us some of those who were active agents 
in the scenes of 1775, and who are now here from 
every quarter of New England to visit once* more, 
and under circumstances so affecting, I had almost said 
so overwhelming, this renowned theatre of their 
courage and patriotism. 

Venerable men, you have come down to us from a 
former generation. Heaven has bounteously length- 
ened out your lives that you might behold this joyous 
day. You are now where you stood fifty years ago 
this very hour, with your brothers and your neighbors, 
shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for your country. 
Behold, how altered ! The same heavens are, indeed, 
over your heads ; the same ocean rolls at your feet ; but 
all else, how changed ! You hear now no roar of hos- 
tile cannon, you see no mixed volumes of smoke and 
flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground 
strewed with the dead and the dying; the impetuous 
\ charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; the loud 
call to repeated assault; the summoning of all that is 
manly to repeated resistance ; a thousand bosoms freely 
and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of terror 
there may be in war and death ; all these you have wit- 
nessed, but you witness them no more. All is peace. 
The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and roofs 
which you then saw filled with wives and children and 
countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with 
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unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you to-day with the sight of its whole happy 
population come out to welcome and greet you with 
a universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships by a felicity 
of position appropriately lying at the foot of this 
mount, and seeming fondly to cling around it, are not 
means of annoyance to you, but your country's own 
means of distinction and defence. All is peace; and 
God has granted you this sight of your country's hap- 
piness ere you slumber in the grave forever. He has 
allowed you to behold and to partake the reward of 
your patriotic toils; and he has allowed us, your sons 
and countrymen, to meet you here, and in the name 
of the present generation, in the name of your country, 
in the name of liberty, to thank you ! 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sword 
have thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, 
Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for 
you in vain amid this broken band. You are gathered 
to your fathers, and live only to your country in her 
grateful remembrance and your own bright example. 
But let us not too much grieve that you have met the 
common fate of men. You lived at least long enough 
to know that your work had been nobly and success- 
fully accomplished. You lived to see your country's ' 
independence established and to sheathe your swords 
from war. On the light of Liberty you saw arise the 
light of Peace, like 

" Another mom, 
Risen on mid-noon," 

and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloud- 
less. 
16 
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But — ah ! — Him ! the first great martyr in this great 
cause! Him! the premature victim of his own self- 
devoting heart ! Him ! the head of our civil councils 
and the destined leader of our military bands, whom 
nothing brought hither but the unquenchable fire of 
his own spirit ; him ! cut off by Providence in the hour 
of overwhelming anxiety and thick gloom ; falling ere 
he saw the star of his country rise; pouring out his 
generous blood like water before he knew whether it 
.would fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage ! how 
shall I struggle with the emotions that stifle the utter- 
ance of thy name! Our poor work may perish, but 
thine shall endure! This monument may moulder 
away; the solid ground it rests upon may sink down 
to a level with the sea, but thy memory shall not fail ! 
Wheresoever among men a heart shall be found that 
beats to the transports of patriotism and liberty, its 
aspirations shall be to claim kindred with thy spirit! 

But the scene amid which we stand does not permit 
us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those 
fearless spirits who hazarded or lost their lives on this 
consecrated spot. We have the happiness to rejoice 
here in the presence of a most worthy representation 
of the survivors of the whole Revolutionary army. 

Veterans, you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
iBeld. You bring with you marks of honor from Tren- 
ton and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Ben- 
nington, and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century, 
when in your youthful days you put everything at 
hazard in your country's cause, good as that cause was, 
and sanguine as youth is, still your fondest hopes did 
not stretch onward to an hour like this 1 At a period 
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to which you could not reasonably have expected to 
arrive; at a moment of national prosperity, such as 
you could never have foreseen, you are now met here 
to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers and to receive 
the overflowings of a universal gratitude. 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving 
breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixed 
joy. I perceive that a tumult of contending feelings 
rushes upon you. The images of the dead, as well as 
the persons of the living, throng to your embraces. 
The scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May 
the Father of all mercies smile upon your declining 
years and bless them ! And when you shall here have 
exchanged your embraces ; when you shall once more 
have pressed the hands which have been so often ex- 
tended to give succor in adversity, or grasped in the 
exultation of victory ; then look abroad into this lovely 
land, which your young valor defended, and mark the 
happiness with which it is filled ; yea, look abroad into 
the whole earth and see what a name you have con- 
tributed to give to your country, and what a praise you 
have added to freedom, and then rejoice in the sym- 
pathy and gratitude which beam upon your last days 
from the improved condition of mankind. ' 

The occasion does not require of me any particular 
account of the battle of the seventeenth of June, nor 
any detailed narrative of the events which immediately 
preceded it. These are familiarly known to all. In 
the progress of the great and interesting controversy, 
Massachusetts and the town of Boston had become 
early and marked objects of the displeasure of the 
British Parliament. This had been manifested in the 
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act for altering the government of the Province, and 
in that for shutting up the port of Boston. Nothing 
sheds more honor on our early history, and no-thing 
better shows how little the feelings and sentiments 
of the Colonies were known or regarded in England, 
than the impression which these measures everywhere ( 
produced in America. It had been anticipated that 
while the other Colonies would be terrified by the 
severity of the punishment inflicted on Massachusetts, 
the other seaports would be governed by a mere spirit 
of gain ; and that, as Boston was now cut off from all 
commerce, the unexpected advantage which this blow 
on her was calculated to confer on other towns would 
be greedily enjoyed. How miserably such reasoners 
deceived themselves! How little they knew of the 
depth, and the strength, and the intenseness of that 
feeling of resistance to illegal acts of power which 
possessed the whole American people! Everywhere 
the unworthy boon was rejected with scorn. The for- 
tunate occasion was seized everywhere to show to the 
whole world that the Colonies were swayed by no 
local interest, no partial interest, no selfish interest. 
The temptation to profit by the punishment of Boston 
was strongest to our neighbors of Salem. Yet Salem 
was precisely the place where this miserable proffer 
was spurned in a tone of the most lofty self-respect 
and the most indignant patriotism. " We are deeply 
affected," said its inhabitants, " with the sense of our 
public calamities ; but the miseries that are now rapidly 
hastening on our brethren in the capital of the Province 
greatly excite our commiseration. By shutting up the 
port of Boston some imagine that the course of trade 
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might be turned hither, and to our benefit ; but we must 
be dead to every idea of justice, lost to all feelings of 
humanity, could we indulge a thought to seize on 
wealth and raise our fortunes on the ruin of our suffer- 
ing neighbors." These noble sentiments were not 
confined to our immediate vicinity. In that day of 
general affection and brotherhood, the blow given to 
Boston smote on every patriotic heart, from one end 
of the country to the other. Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, as well as Connecticut and New Hampshire, felt 
and proclaimed the cause to be their own. The Con- 
tinental Congress, then holding its first session in 
Philadelphia, expressed its sympathy for the suffering 
inhabitants of Boston, and addresses were received 
from all quarters assuring them that the cause was a 
common one, and should be met by common efforts and 
common sacrifices. The Congress of Massachusetts 
responded to these assurances ; and in an address to the 
Congress at Philadelphia, bearing the official signa- 
ture, perhaps among the last of the immortal Warren, 
notwithstanding the severity of its suffering and the 
magnitude of the dangers which threatened it, it was 
declared that this Colony " is ready, at all times, to 
spend and to be spent in the cause of America." 

But the hour drew nigh which was to put professions 
to the proof and to determine whether the authors 
of these mutual pledges were ready to seal them in 
blood. The tidings of Lexington and Concord had no 
sooner spread than it was universally felt that the time 
was at last come for action. A spirit pervaded all 
ranks, not transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, 
determined — 
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" Totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet." 

War, on their own soil and at their own doors, was, 
indeed, a strange work to the yeomanry of New Eng- 
land ; but their consciences were convinced of its neces- 
sity, their country called them to it and they did not 
withhold themselves from the perilous trial. The ordi- 
nary occupations of life were abandoned; the plow was 
stayed in the unfinished furrow; wives gave up their 
husbands, and mothers gave up their sons to the battles 
of a civil war. Death might come, in honor, on the 
field; it might come, in disgrace, on the scaffold. For 
either and for both they were prepared. The senti- 
ment of Quincy was full in their hearts. " Blandish- 
ments," said that distinguished son of genius and 
patriotism, " will not fascinate us, nor will threats of 
a halter intimidate; for, under God,' we are deter- 
mined that wheresoever, whensoever, or howsoever 
we shall be called to make our exit, we will die free 



men." 



The seventeenth of June saw the four New Eng- 
land Colonies standing here, side by side, to triumph 
or to fall together; and there was with them from 
that moment to the end of the war, what I hope will 
remain with them forever — one cause, one country, 
one heart. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the 
most important effects beyond its immediate result as 
a military engagement. It created at once a state of 
open, public war. There could now be no longer a 
question of proceeding against individuals as guilty 
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of treason or rebellion. That fearful crisis was past. 
The appeal now lay to the sword, and the only ques- 
tion was whether the spirit and the resources of the 
people would hold out till the object should be accom- 
plished. Nor were its general consequences confined 
to our own country. The previous proceedings of the 
Colonies, their appeals, resolutions, and addresses had 
made their cause known to Europe. Without boasting, 
we may say that in no age or country has the public 
cause been maintained with more force of argument, 
more power of illustration, or more of that persuasion 
which excited feeling and elevated principle can alone 
bestow, than the Revolutionary State papers exhibit. 
These papers will forever deserve to be studied, not 
only for the spirit which they breathe, but for the 
ability with which they were written. 

To this able vindication of their cause, the 'Colonies 
had now added a practical and severe proof of their 
own true devotion to it, and evidence also of the power 
which they could bring to its support. All now saw 
that if America fell, she would not fall without a 
struggle. Men felt sympathy and regard as well as 
surprise when they beheld these infant States, remote, 
unknown, unaided, encounter the power of England, 
and in the first considerable battle leave more of their 
enemies dead on the field, in proportion to the number 
of combatants, than they had recently known in the 
wars of Europe. 

Information of these events circulating through 
Europe at length reached the ears of one who now 
hears me. He has not forgotten the emotion which the 
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fame of Bunker Hill and the name of Warren excited 
in his youthful breast. 

Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the estab- 
lishment of great public principles of liberty, and to do 
honor to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too 
severe for eulogy to the living. But, sir, your inter- 
esting relation to this country, the peculiar circum- 
stances which surround you and surround us, call on 
me to express the happiness which we derive from 
your presence and aid in this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with what measure of 
devotion will you not thank God for the circumstances 
of your extraordinary life! You are connected with 
both hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven 
saw fit to ordain that the electric spark of liberty should 
be conducted, through you, from the New World to 
the Old; and we, who are now here to perform this 
duty of patriotism, have all of us long ago received 
it in charge from our fathers to cherish your name and 
your virtues. You will account it an instance of your 
good fortune, sir, that you crossed the seas to visit us 
at a time which enables you to be present at this sol- 
emnity. You now behold the field, the renown of 
which reached you in the heart of France, and caused 
a thrill in your ardent bosom. You see the lines of 
the little redoubt thrown up by the incredible diligence 
of Prescott; defended to the last extremity, by his 
lion-hearted valor; and within which the cornerstone 
of our monument has now taken its position. You see 
where Warren fell, and where Parker, Gardner, 
McCleary, Moore, and other early patriots fell with 
him. Those who survived that day, and whose lives 
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have been prolonged to the present hour, are now 
around you. Some of them you have known in the 
trying scenes of the war. Behold! they now stretch 
forth their feeble arms to embrace you. Behold ! they 
^ raise their trembling voices to invoke the blessing 
of God on you and yours forever. 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation 
of this edifice. You have heard us rehearse, with our 
feeble commendation, the names of departed patriots. 
Sir, monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We 
give them this day to Warren and his associates. On 
other occasions they have been given to your more im- 
mediate companions in arms, to Washington, to 
Greene, to Gates, Sullivan, and Lincoln. Sir, we have 
become reluctant to grant these, our highest and last 
honors, further. We would gladly hold them yet back 
from the little remnant of that immortal band. " Serus 
in caelum redeas*' Illustrious as are your merits, yet 
far, oh, very far distant be the day when any inscrip- 
tion shall bear your name, or any tongue pronounce its 
eulogy ! 

The leading reflection to which this occasion seems 
to invite us respects the great changes which have hap- 
pened in the fifty years since the battle of Bunker 
Hill was fought. And it peculiarly marks the char- 
acter of the present age that, in looking at these 
changes and in estimating their effect on our condition, 
we are obliged to consider, not what has been done in 
our own country only, but in others also. In these in- 
teresting times, while nations are making separate 
and individual advances in improvement, they make, 
too, a common progress ; like vessels on a common tide. 
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propelled by the gales at different rates, according to 
their several structure and management, but all moved 
forward by one mighty current beneath, strong enough 
to bear onward whatever does not sink beneath it. 

A chief distinction of the present day is a com- 
munity of opinions and knowledge among men, in dif- 
ferent nations, existing in a degree heretofore un- 
known. Knowledge has, in our time, triumphed, and 
is triumphing over distance, over difference of lan- 
guages, over diversity of habits, over prejudice, and 
over bigotry. The civilized and Christian world is 
fast learning the great lesson, that difference of nation 
does not imply necessary hostility, and that all contact 
need not be war. The whole world is becoming a 
common field for intellect to act in. Energy of mind, 
genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak out in 
any tongue, and the world will hear it. A great chord 
of sentiment and feeling runs through two continents, 
and vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts intelli- 
gence from country to country; every wave rolls it; 
all give it forth, and all in turn receive it. There is a 
vast commerce of ideas; there are marts and ex- 
changes for intellectual discoveries, and a wonderful 
fellowship of those individual intelligences which make 
up the mind and opinion of the age. Mind is the great 
lever of all things; human thought is the process by 
which human ends are ultimately answered; and the 
diffusion of knowledge, so astonishing in the last half 
century, has rendered innumerable minds, variously 
gifted by nature, competent to be competitors, or fel- 
low-workers, on the theatre of intellectual operation. 

From these causes, important improvements have 
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taken place in the personal condition of individuals. 
Generally speaking, mankind are not only better fed 
and better clothed, but they are able also to enjoy 
more leisure ; they possess more refinement and more 
self-respect. A superior tone of education, manners, 
and habits prevails. This remark, most true in its 
application to our own country, is also partly true when 
applied elsewhere. It is proved by the vastly aug- 
mented consumption of those articles of manufacture 
and of commerce which contribute to the comforts and 
the decencies of life — an augmentation which has far 
outrun the progress of population. And while the un- 
exampled and almost incredible use of machinery 
would seem to supply the place of labor, labor still 
finds its occupation and its reward ; so wisely has Provi- 
dence adjusted men's wants and desires to their con- 
dition and their capacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of the progress made 
in the last half century, in the polite and the mechanic 
arts, in machinery and manufactures, in commerce and 
agriculture, in letters and in science, would require vol- 
umes. I must abstain wholly from these subjects, and 
turn, for a moment, to the contemplation of what has 
been done on the great question of politics and govern- 
ment. This is the master topic of the age ; and during 
the whole fifty years, it has intensely occupied the 
thoughts of men. The nature of civil government, its 
ends and uses, have been canvassed and investigated ; 
ancient opinions attacked and defended; new ideas 
recommended and resisted by whatever power the 
mind of man could bring to the controversy. From 
the closet and the public halls the debate has been 
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transferred to the field ; and the world has been shaken 
by wars of unexampled magnitude, and the greatest 
variety of fortune. A day of peace has at length suc- 
ceeded ; and now that the strife has subsided, and the 
smoke cleared away, we may begin to see what has 
actually been done, permanently changing the state 
and condition of human society. And without dwell- 
ing on particular circumstances, it is most apparent 
that, from the before-mentioned causes of augmented 
knowledge and improved individual condition, a real, 
substantial, and important change has taken place, and 
is taking place, greatly beneficial, on the whole, to 
human liberty and human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolution beg^n to 
move in America. Here its rotation was guarded, reg- 
ular, and safe. Transferred to the other continent, 
from unfortunate but natural causes, it received an 
irregular and violent impulse; it whirled along with 
a fearful celerity, till at length, like the chariot wheels 
in the races of antiquity, it took fire from the rapidity 
of its own motion, and blazed onward, spreading con- 
flagration and terror around. 

We learn from the result of this experiment how 
fortunate was our own condition, and how admirably 
the character of our people was calculated for making 
the great example of popular governments. The pos- 
session of power did not turn the heads of the 
American people, for they had long been in the habit 
of exercising a great portion of self-control. Although 
the paramount authority of the parent State existed 
over them, yet a large field of legfislaticn had always 
been open to our Colonial assemblies. They were ac- 
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customed to representative bodies and the forms of 
free government; they understood the doctrine of the 
division of power among different branches and the 
necessity of checks on each. The character of our 
country-men, moreover, was sober, moral, and reHgi- 
ous; and there was little in the change to shock thdir 
feelings of justice and humanity, or even to disturb 
an honest prejudice. We had no domestic throne to 
overturn, no privileged orders to cast down, no vio- 
lent changes of property to encounter. In the Ameri- 
can Revolution, no man sought or wished for more 
than to defend and enjoy his own. None hoped for 
plunder or for spoil. Rapacity was unknown to it; 
the axe was not among the instruments^ of its accom- 
plishment; and we all know that it could not have 
lived a single day under any well-founded imputation 
of possessing a tendency adverse to the Christian 
religion. 

It need not surprise us that, under circumstances 
less auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, even 
when well intended, have terminated differently. It 
is, indeed, a great achievement, it is the master-work 
of the world, to establish governments entirely popu- 
lar, on lasting foundations; nor is it easy, indeed, to 
introduce the popular principle at all into governments 
to which it has been altogether a stranger. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that Europe has come out of 
the contest, in which she has been so long engaged, 
with greatly superior knowledge, and, in many re- 
spects, a highly improved condition. Whatever ben- 
efit has been acquired is likely to be retained, for it 
consists mainly in the acquisition of more enlightened 
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ideas. And although kingdoms and provinces may be 
wrested from the hands that hold them, in the same 
manner they were obtained; although ordinary and 
vulgar power may, in human affairs, be lost as it has 
been won, yet it is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge, that what it gains it never loses. 
On the contrary, it increases by the multiple of its 
own power; all its ends become means; all its attain- 
ments help to new conquests. Its whole abundant 
harvest is but so much seed wheat, and nothing has 
ascertained, and nothing can ascertain, the amount of 
ultimate product. 

Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowl- 
edge, the people have begun, in all forms of govern- 
ment, to think and to reason on affairs of state. Re- 
garding government as an institution for the public 
good, they demand a knowledge of its operations and 
a participation in its exercise. A call for the repre- 
sentative system, wherever it is not enjoyed, and 
where there is already intelligence enough to estimate 
its value, is perseveringly made. Where men may 
speak out, they demand it; where the bayonet is at 
their throats, they pray for it. 

When Louis XIV. said : " I am the State," he ex- 
pressed the essence of the doctrine of unlimited power. 
By the rules of that system, the people are disconnected 
from the State; they are its subjects; it is their lord. 
These ideas, founded in the love of power, and long 
supported by the excess and the abuse of it, are yield- 
ing in our age to other opinions; and the civilized 
world seems at last to be proceeding to the conviction 
of that fundamental and manifest truth, that the pow- 
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ers of government are but a trust, and that they can- 
not be lawfully exercised but for the good of the com- 
munity. As knowledge is more and more extended, 
this conviction becomes more and more general. 
Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun in the firmament. 
Life and power are scattered with all its beams. The 
prayer of the Grecian combatant, when enveloped in 
unnatural clouds and darkness, is the appropriate polit- 
ical supplication for the people of every country not 
yet blessed with free institutions : 

" Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore ; 
Give me to see — and Ajax asks no more." 

We may hope that the growing influence of enlight- 
ened sentiments will promote the permanent peace of 
the world. Wars, to maintain family alliances, to up- 
hold or to cast down dynasties, to* regulate successions 
to thrones, which have occupied so much room in the 
history of modern times, if not less likely to happen 
at all, will be less likely to become general and involve 
many nations, as the great principle shall be more and 
more established, that the interest of the world is 
peace, and its first great statute, that every nation pos- 
sesses the power of establishing a government for 
itself. But public opinion has attained also an influ- 
ence over governments which do not admit the popular 
principle into their organization. A necessary respect 
for the judgment of the world operates, in some meas- 
ure, as a control over the most u:ilimited forms of 
authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, that 
the interesting struggle of the Greeks has been suf- 
fered to go on so long, without a direct interference. 
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either to wrest that country from its present masters, 
and add it to other powers, or to execute the system 
of pacification by force, and, with united strength, lay 
the neck of Christian and civilized Greece at the foot 
of the barbarian Turk. Let us thank God that we live 
in an age when something has influence besides the 
bayonet, and when the* sternest authority does not 
venture to encounter th© scorching power of public re- 
proach. Any attempt of the kind I have mentioned 
should be met by one^ universal burst of indignation; 
the air of the civilized world ought to be made too 
warm to be comfortably breathed by any who would 
hazard it. 

It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that w^hile, in the 
fulness of our country's happiness, we rear this monu- 
ment to her honor, we look for mstruction in our un- 
dertaking, to a country which is now in fearful contest, 
not for works of art or memorials of glory, but for 
her own existence. Let her be assured that she is not 
forgotten in the world ; that her efforts are applauded, 
and that constant prayers ascend for her success. And 
let us cherish a confident hope for her final triumph. 
If the true spark of religious and civil liberty be kin- 
dled, it will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish 
it. Like the earth's central fire, it may be smothered 
for a time; the 'ocean* may overwhelm it; mountains 
may press it down ; but its inherent and unconquerable 
force will heave both the ocean and the land, and at 
some time or another, in some place or another, the 
volcano will break out and flame up to heaven. 

Among the great events of the half-century, we 
must reckon, certainly, the revolution of South Amer- 
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ica; and we are not likely to overrate the importance 
of that revolution, either to the people of the country 
itself or to the rest of the world. The late Spanish 
Colonies, now independent States, under circumstances 
less favorable, doubtless, than attended our own Revo- 
lution, have yet successfully commenced their national 
existence. They have accomplished the great object 
of establishing their independence; they are known 
and acknowledged in the world; and, although in re- 
gard to their systems of government, their sentiments 
on religious toleration, and their provisions for public 
instruction, they may have yet much to learn, it must 
be admitted that they have risen to the condition of 
settled and established States more rapidly than could 
have been reasonably anticipated. They already fur- 
nish an exhilarating example of the difference between 
free governments and despotic misrule. Their com- 
merce at this moment creates a new activity in all the 
great marts of the world. They show themselves able 
by an exchange of commodities to bear a useful part 
in the intercourse of nations. A new spirit of enter- 
prise and industry begins to prevail; all the great 
interests of society receive a salutary impulse ; and the 
progress of information not only testifies to an im- 
proved condition, but constitutes itself the highest and 
most essential improvement. 

When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, the ex- 
istence of South America was scarcely felt in the civil- 
ized world. The thirteen little Colonies of North 
America habitually called themselves the " Continent." 
Borne down by Colonial subjugation, monopoly, and 
bigotry, these vast regions of the South were hardly 
17 
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visible above the horizon. But in our day there hath 
been, as it were, a new creation. The Southern Hem- 
isphere emerges from the sea. Its lofty mountains be- 
gin to lift themselves into the light of heaven; its 
broad and fertile plains stretch ouf in beauty to the 
eye of civilized man and at the mighty being of the 
voice of political liberty, the waters of darknesss retire. 

And now let us indulge an honest exultation in the 
conviction of the benefit which the example of our 
country has produced and is likely to produce on human 
freedom and human happiness. And let us endeavor 
to comprehend in all its magnitude and to feel in all its 
importance the part assigned to us in the great drama 
of human affairs. We are placed at the head of the 
system of representative and popular governments. 
Thus far our example shows that such governments 
are compatible, not only with respectability and power, 
but with repose, with peace, with security of personal 
rights, with good laws and a just administration. 

We are not propagandists. Wherever other sys- 
tems are preferred, either as being thought better in 
themselves or as better suited to existing conditions, 
we leave the preference to be enjoyed. Our history 
hitherto proves, however, that the popular form is prac- 
ticable and that, with wisdom and knowledge, men may 
govern themselves; and the duty inomibent on us is 
to preserve the consistency of this cheering example 
and take care that nothing may weaken its authority 
with the world. If in our case the representative sys- 
tem ultimately fail, popular governments must be pro- 
nounced impossible. No combination of circumstances 
more favorable to the experiment can ever be expected 
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to occur. The last hopes of mankind, therefore, rest 
with us ; and if it should be proclaimed that our exam- 
ple had become an argument against the experiment, 
the knell of popular liberty would be sounded through- 
out the earth. 

These are incitements to duty; but they are not sug- ^ 
gestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all 
that is gone before us and all that surrounds u«, author- 
ize the belief that popular governments, though sub- 
ject to occasional variations, perhaps not always for 
the better in form, may yet in their general character 
be as durable and permanent as other systems. We 
know, indeed, that in our country any other is impos- 
sible. The principle of free governments adheres to 
the American soil. It is bedded in it — immovable as 
its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations which have devolved 
on this generation and on us sink deep into our hearts. 
Those are daily dropping from among us who estab- 
lished our liberty and our government. The great 
trust now descends to new hands. Let us apply our- 
selves to that which is presented to us as our appro- 
priate object. We can win no laurels in a war for in- 
dependence. Earlier and worthier hands have gath- 
ered them all. Nor are there places for us by the side 
of Solon, and Alfred, and other founders of States. 
Our fathers have filled them. But there remains to us 
a gfreat duty of defence and preservation; and there is 
opened to us also a noble pursuit to which the spirit 
of the times strongly invites us. Our proper business 
is improvement. Let our age be the age of improve- 
ment. In a day of peace let us advance the arts of 
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peace and the works of peace. Let us develop the re- 
sources of our land, call forth its powers, build up its 
institutions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also, in our day and generation, may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered. Let 
us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony. In 
pursuing the great objects which our condition points 
out to us, let us act under a settled conviction, and a 
habitual feeling that these twenty-four States are one 
country. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle 
of our duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole 
of the vast field in which we are called to act. Let 
our object be our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country. And by the blessing of God 
may that country itself become a vast and splendid 
monument, not of oppression and terror, but of wis- 
dom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration, forever. 



AT PLYMOUTH IN 1820. 

TROM THE DISCOURSE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
FIRST SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND, DELIV- 
ERED AT PLYMOUTH, DECEMBER 22, 182O. 

There may be, and there often is, indeed, a regard 
for ancestry, which nourishes only a weak pride; as 
there is also a care for posterity, which only disguises 
a habitual avarice, or hides the workings of a low and 
grovelling vanity. But there is also a moral and phil- 
osophical respect for our ancestors, which elevates the 
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character and improves the heart. Next to the sense 
of religious duty and moral feeling, I hardly know 
what should bear with stronger obligation on a liberal 
and enlightened mind than a consciousness of alliance 
with excellence which is departed ; and a consciousness, 
too, that in its acts and conduct, and even in its senti- 
ments and thoughts, it may be actively operating on 
the happiness of those who come after it. Poetry is 
found to have few stronger conceptions, by which it 
would affect or overwhelm the mind, than those in 
which it presents the moving and speaking image of 
the departed dead to the senses of the living. This be- 
longs to poetry, only because it is congenial to our 
nature. Poetry is, in this respect, but the handmaid 
of true philosophy and morality; it deals with us as 
human beings, naturally reverencing those whose visi- 
ble connection with this state of existence is severed, 
and who may yet exercise we know not what sympathy 
with ourselves; and when it carries us forward also, 
and shows us the long-continued result of all the good 
we do, in the prosperity of those who follow us, till it 
bears us from ourselves, and absorbs us in an intense 
interest for what shall happen to the generations after 
us — it speaks only in the language of our nature, and 
affects us with sentiments which belong to us as human 
beings. 

Standing in this relation to our ancestors and our 
posterity, we are assembled on this memorable spot, to 
perform the duties which that relation and the present 
occasion impose upon us. We have come to this Rock, 
to record here our homage for our Pilgrim Fathers; 
our sympathy in their sufferings; our gratitude for 
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their labors; our admiration of their virtues; our ven- 
eration for their piety; and our attachment to those 
principles of civil and religious liberty which they en- 
countered the dangers of the ocean, the storms of 
heaven, the violence of savages, disease, exile, and 
famine, to enjoy and establish. And we would leave 
here also, for the generations which are rising up 
rapidly to fill our places, some proof that we have en- 
deavored to transmit the greater inheritance unim- 
paired; that in our estimate of public principles and 
private virtue, in our veneration of religion and piety, 
in our devotion to religious and civil liberty, in our 
regard to whatever advances human knowledge or im- 
proves happiness, we are not altogether unworthy of 
our origin. . . . 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this 
occasion will soon be passed. Neither we nor our 
children can expect to behold its return. They are in 
the distant regions of futurity; they exist only in the 
all-creating power of God, who shall stand here a hun- 
dred years hence, to trace, through us, their descent 
from the Pilgrims, and to survey, as we have now sur- 
veyed, the progress of their country during the lapse 
of a century. We would anticipate their concurrence 
with us in our sentiments of deep regard for our com- 
mon ancestors. We would anticipate and partake the 
pleasure with which they will then recount the steps 
of New England's advancement. On the morning of 
that day, although it will not disturb us in our repose, 
the voice of acclamation and gratitude, commencing 
on the Rock of Plymouth, shall be transmitted through 
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millions of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself 
in the murmurs of the Pacific seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who 
shall then occupy our places some proof that we hold 
the blessings transmitted from our fathers in just esti- 
mation ; some proof of our attachment to the cause of 
good government and of civil and religious liberty; 
some proof of a sincere and ardent desire to promote 
everything which may enlarge the understandings and 
improve the hearts of men. And when, from the long 
distance of a hundred years, they shall look back upon 
us, they shall know at least that we possessed affec- 
tions, which, running backward and warming with 
gratitude for what our ancestors have done for our 
happiness, run forward also to our posterity, and meet 
them with cordial salutation, ere yet they have arrived 
on the shore of being. 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We would 
hail you, as you rise in your long succession, to fill the 
places which we now fill, and to taste the blessings 
of existence where we are now passing, and soon shall 
have passed, our own human duration. We bid you 
welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. We bid 
you welcome to the healthful skies and the verdant 
fields of New England. We greet your accession to 
the great inheritance which we have enjoyed. We 
welcome you to the blessings of good government and 
religious liberty. We welcome you to the treasures 
of science and the delights of learning. We welcome 
you to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the 
happiness of kindred, and parents, and children. We 
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welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of rational 
existence, the immortal hope of Christianity, and the 
light of everlasting truth ! 



ADAMS AND JEFFERSON. 

A DISCOURSE IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LIVES AND 
SERVICES OF JOHN ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON, FANEUIL HALL, BOSTON, AUGUST 2, 1 826. 

This is an unaccustomed spectacle. For the first 
time, fellow-citizens, badges of mourning shroud the 
columns and overhang the arches of this hall. These 
walls, which were consecrated, so long ago, to the 
cause of American liberty, which witnessed her infant 
struggles, and rung with the shouts of her earliest 
victories, proclaim, now, that distinguished friends 
and champions of that great cause have fallen. It is 
right that it should be thus. The tears which flow, and 
the honors that are paid, when the founders of the 
Republic die, give hope that the Republic itself may 
be immortal. It is fit that, by public assembly and 
solemn observance, by anthem and by eulogy, we 
commemorate the services of national benefactors, 
extol their virtues, and render thanks to God for 
eminent blessings, early g^ven and long continued, 
through their agency, to our favored country. 

Adams and Jefferson are no more; and we are 
assembled, fellow-citizens, the aged ; the middle-aged, 
and the young, by the spontaneous impulse of all, under 
the authority of the municipal government, with the 
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presence of the Chief Magistrate of the common- 
wealth, and others its official representatives, the Uni- 
versity, and the learned societies, to bear our part in 
those manifestations of respect and gratitude which 
pervade the whole land. Adams and Jefferson are no 
more. On our fiftieth anniversary, the great day of 
national jubilee, in the very hour of public rejoicing, 
in the midst of echoing and re-echoing voices of 
thanksgiving, while their own names were on all 
tongues, they took their flight together to the world 
of spirits. 

If it be true that no one can safely be pronounced 
happy while he lives, if that event which terminates 
life can alone crown its honors and its glory, what felic- 
ity is here ! The great epic of their lives, how happily 
concluded ! Poetry itself has hardly terminated illus- 
trious lives, and finished the career of earthly renown, 
by such a consummation. If we had the power, we 
could not wish to reverse this dispensation of the 
Divine Providence. The great objects of life were 
accomplished, the drama was ready to be closed. It 
has closed; our patriots have fallen; but so fallen, at 
such age, with such coincidence, on such a day, that 
we cannot rationally lament that that end has come, 
which we knew could not be long deferred. 

Neither of these great men, fellow-citizens, could 
have died, at any time, without leaving an immense 
void in our American society. They have been so inti- 
mately, and for so long a time, blended with the his- 
tory of the country, and especially so united, in our 
thoughts and recollections, with the events of the 
Revolution, that the death of either would have 
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touched the chords of public sympathy. We should 
have felt that one great link, connecting us with former 
times, was broken; that we had lost something more, 
as it were, of the presence of the Revolution itself, 
and of the act of independence, and were driven on, by 
another great remove from the days of our country's 
early distinction, to meet posterity, and to mix with the 
future. Like the mariner, whom the currents of the 
ocean and the winds carry along, till he sees the stars 
which have directed his course and lighted his pathless 
way descend, one by one, beneath the rising horizon, 
we should have felt that the stream of time had borne 
us onward till another great luminary, whose light had 
cheered us and whose guidance we had followed, had 
sunk away from our sight. 

But the concurrence of their death on the anniver- 
sary of Independence has naturally awakened stronger 
emotions. Both had been Presidents, both had lived 
to great age, both were early patriots, and both were 
distinguished and ever honored by their immediate 
agency in the act of independence. It cannot but seem 
striking and extraordinary, that these two should live 
to see the fiftieth year from the date of that act; that 
they should complete that year; and that then, on the 
day which had fast linked forever their own fame with 
their country's glory, the heavens should open to re- 
ceive them both at once. As their lives themselves 
were the gifts of Providence, who is not willing to 
recognize in their happy termination, as well as in their 
long continuance, proofs that our country and its ben- 
efactors are objects of His care? 

Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more. As 
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human beings, indeed, they are no more. They are 
no more, as in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of 
independence ; no more, as at subsequent periods, the 
head of the government ; no more, as we have recently 
seen them, aged and venerable objects of admiration 
and regard. They are no more. They are dead. But 
how little is there of the great and good which can 
die ! To their country they yet live, and live forever. 
They live in all that perpetuates the remembrance of 
men on earth; in the recorded proofs of their own 
great actions, in the offspring of their intellect, in the 
deep-engraved lines of public gratitude, and in the 
respect and homage of mankind. They live in their 
example ; and they live, emphatically, and will live, in 
the influence which their lives and efforts, their prin- 
ciples and opinions, now exercise, and will continue to 
exercise, on the affairs of men, not only in their own 
country, but throughout the civilized world. A su- 
perior and commanding human intellect, a truly great 
man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not 
a temporary flame, burning brightly for a while, and 
then giving place to returning darkness. It is rather 
a spark of fervent heat, as well as radiant light with 
power to enkindle the common mass of human mind; 
so that when it glimmers in its own decay, and finally 
goes out in death, no night follows, but it leaves the 
world all light, all on fire, from the potent contact of 
its own spirit. Bacon died ; but the human understand- 
ing, roused by the touch of his miraculous wand to a 
perception of the true philosophy and the just mode 
of inquiring after truth, has kept on its course success- 
fully and gloriously. Newton died; yet the courses 
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of the spheres are still known, and they yet move 
on by the laws which he discovered, and in the orbits 
which he saw, and described for them, in the infinity 
of space. 

No two men now live, fellow-citizens, perhaps it 
may be doubted whether any two men have ever lived 
in one age, who, more than those we now commem- 
orate, have impressed on mankind their own senti- 
ments in regard to politics and government, infused 
their own opinions more deeply into the opinions of 
others, or given a more lasting direction to the current 
of human thought. Their work doth not perish with 
them. The tree which they assisted to plant will 
flourish, although they water it and protect it no 
longer; for it has struck its roots deep, it has sent 
them to the very centre; no storm, not of force to 
burst the orb, can overturn it; its branches spread 
wMde ; they s-tretch their protecting arms broader and 
broader, and its top is destined to reach the heavens. 
We are not deceived. There is no delusion here. No 
age will come in which the American Revolution will 
appear less than it is, one of the greatest events in 
human history. No age will come in which it shall 
cease to be seen and felt, on either continent, that a 
mighty step, a great advance, not only in American 
affairs, but in human affairs, was made on the 4th 
of July, 1776. And no age will come, we trust, so 
Ignorant or so unjust as not to see and acknowledge 
the efficient agency of those we now honor in produc- 
ing that momentous event. 

We are not assembled, therefore, fellow-citizens, as 
men overwhelmed with calamity by the sudden dis- 
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ruption of the ties of friendship or affection, or as 
in despair for the Republic by the untimely blighting 
of its hopes. Death has not surprised us by an unsea- 
sonable blow. We have, indeed, seen the tomb close, 
but it has closed only over mature years, over Icng- 
protracted public service, over the weakness of age, 
and over life itself only when the ends of living 
had been fulfilled. These suns, as they rose slowly 
and steadily, amid clouds and storms, in their ascen- 
dant, so they have not rushed from their meridian to 
sink suddenly in the west. Like the mildness, the se- 
renity, the continuing benignity of a summer's day, 
they have gone down with slow-descending, grateful, 
long-lingering light ; and now that they are beyond the 
visible margin of the world, good omens cheer us from 
" the bright track of their fiery car ! " 

There were many points of similarity in the lives 
and fortunes of these great men. They belonged to 
the same profession, and had pursued its studies and 
its practice, for unequal lengths of time indeed, but 
with diligence and effect. Both were learned and 
able lawyers. They were natives and inhabitants, re- 
spectively, of those two of the Colonies which at the 
Revolution were the largest and most powerful, and 
which naturally had a lead in the political affairs of the 
times. When the Colonies became in some degree 
united, by the assembling of a general Congress, they 
were brought to act together in its deliberations, not in- 
deed at the same time, but both at early periods. Each 
had already manifested his attachment to the cause of 
the country, as well as his ability to maintain it, by 
printed addresses, public speeches, extensive corre- 
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spondence, and whatever other mode could be adopted 
for the purpose of exposing the encroachments of the 
British Parliament, and animating the people to a 
tnanly resistance. Both were not only decided, but 
€arly, friends of Independence. While others yet 
doubted, they were resolved; where others hesitated, 
they pressed forward. They were both members of 
the committee for preparing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and they constituted the sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the other members to make the draft. They 
left their seats in Congress, being called to other public 
employments, at periods not remote from each other, 
although one of them returned to it afterward for a 
short time. Neither of them was of the assembly of 
great men which formed the present Constitution, and 
neither was at any time a member of Congress under 
its provisions. Both have been public ministers abroad, 
both Vice-Presidents and both Presidents of the 
United Staites. These coincidences are now singularly 
crowned and completed. They ha\'e died together; 
and they died on the anniversary of liberty. 

When many of us were last in this place, fellow- 
citizens, it was on the day of that anniversary. We 
were met to enjoy the festivities belonging to the 
occasion, and to manifest our grateful homage to our 
political fathers^ We did net, we could not here, for- 
get our venerable neighbor of Quincy. We knew that 
we were standing, at a time of high and palmy pros- 
perity, where he had stood in the hour of utmost peril ; 
that we saw nothing but liberty and security, where 
he had met the frown of power; that we were enjoy- 
ing everything, where he had hazarded everything; 
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and just and sincere plaudits rose to his name, from 
the crowds which filled this area, and hung over these 
galleries. He whose grateful duty it was to speak to 
us,* on that day, of the virtues of our fathers, had, in- 
deed, admonished us that time and years were about 
to kvel his venerable frame with the dust. But he 
bade us hc^e that " the sound of a nation's joy, rush- 
ing from our cities, ringing from our valleys, echoing 
from our hills, might yet break the silence of his aged 
ear; that the rising blessing^ of grateful millions might 
yet visit with glad light his decaying vision.'' Alas ! 
that vision was then closing forever. Alas ! the silence 
which was then settling on that aged ear was an ever- 
lasting silence! For, lo! in the very moment of our 
festivities, his freed spirit ascended. to God who gave 
it! Human aid and human solace terminate at the 
grave; or we would gladly have borne him upward^ 
on a nation's outspread hands ; we would have accom- 
panied him, and with the blessings of millions and the 
prayers of millions, commended him to the Divine 
favor. 

While still indulging our thoughts, on the coinci- 
dence of the death of this venerable man with the anni- 
versary of Independence, we learn that Jefferson, too, 
has fallen; and that these aged patriots, 4:hese illus- 
trious fellow-laborers, have left our world tdgether. 
May not such events raise the suggestion that they are 
not undersigned, and that Heaven does so order things,, 
as sometimes to attract strongly the attention and ex- 
cite the thoughts of men ? The occurrence has added 

* Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
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new interest to our anniversary, and will be remem- 
bered in all time to come. 

The occasion, fellow-citizens, requires some account 
of the lives and services of John Adams and Thomas 
\ Jefferson. This duty must necessarily be performed 
with great brevity, and in the discharge of it I shall 
be obliged to confine myself, principally, to those parts 
of their history and character which belonged to them 
as public men. 

John Adams was bom at Quincy, then part of the 
ancient town of Braintree, on the 19th day of October 
(old style), 1735. He was a descendant of the Puri- 
tans, his ancestors having early emigrated from Eng- 
land, €ind settled in Massachusetts. Discovering in 
childhood a strong love of reading and of knowledge, 
together with marks of great strength and activity 
of mind, proper care was taken by his worthy father to 
provide for his education. He pursued his youthful 
studies in Braintree, under Mr. Marsh, a teacher whose 
fortune it was that Josiah Quincy, Jr., as well as the 
subject of these remarks, should receive from him his 
instruction in the rudiments of classical literature. 
Having been admitted, in 175 1, a member of Harvard 
College, Mr. Adams was graduated, in course, in 1755 ; 
and on the catalogue of that institution, his name, at 
the time of his death, was second among the living 
Alumni, being preceded only by that of the venerable 
Holyoke. With what degree of reputation he left the 
university is not now precisely known. We know only 
that he was distinguished in a class which numbered 
IwiOcke and Hemmenway among its members. Choos- 
ing the law for his profession, he commenced and 
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prosecuted its 'studies at Worcester, under the direc- 
tion of Samuel Putnam, a gentleman whom he has 
himself described as an acute man, an able and 
learned lawyer, and as being in large professional prac- 
tice at that time. In 1758 he was admitted to the bar, 
and entered upon the practice of the law in Braintree. 
He is understood to have made his first considerable 
effort, or to have attained his first signal success, at 
Plymouth, on one of those occasions which furnish 
the earliest opportunity for distinction to many young 
men of the profession, a jury trial, and a criminal 
cause. His business naturally grew with his reputa- 
tion, and his residence in the vicinity afforded the 
opportunity, as his growing eminence gave the power, 
of entering on a larger field of practice in the capital. 
In 1766 he removed his residence to Boston, still con- 
tinuing his attendance on the neighboring circuits, 
and not infrequently called to remote parts of the 
Province. In 1770 his professional firmness was 
brought to a test of some severity, on the application 
of the British officers and soldiers to undertake their 
defence, on the trial of the indictments found against 
them on account of the transactions of the memorable 
5th of March. He seems to have thought, on this occa- 
sion, that a man can no more abandon the proper duties 
of his profession, than he can abandon other duties. 
The event proved, that, as he judged well for his own 
reputation, so, too, he judged well for the interest and 
permanent fame of his country. The result of that 
trial proved that, notwithstanding the high degree of 
excitement then existing in consequence of the meas- 
ures of the British Government, a jury of Massachu- 
18 
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setts would not deprive the most reckless enemies, 
even the officers of that standing army quartered 
among them, which they so perfectly abhorred, of any 
part of that protection which the law, in its mildest 
and most indulgent interpretation, affords to persons 
accused of crimes. 

Without following Mr. Adams' professional course 
further, suffice it to say, that on the first establishment 
of the judicial tribunals under the authority of the 
State, in 1776, he received an offer of the high and 
responsible station of Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. But he was destined for 
another and a different career. From early life the 
bent of his mind was toward politics; a propensity 
which the state of the times, if it did not create, 
doubtless very much strengthened. Public subjects 
must have occupied the thoughts and filled up the con- 
versation in the circles in which he then moved; and 
the interesting questions at that time just arising could 
not but seize on a mind like his, ardent, sanguine, and 
patriotic. A letter, fortunately preserved, written by 
him at Worcester, so early as the 12th of October, 
1755, is a proof of very comprehensive views, and un- 
common depth of reflection, in a young man not yet 
quite twenty. In this letter he predicted the transfer 
of power, and the establishment of a new seat of em- 
pire in America; he predicted, also, the increase of 
population in the Colonies ; and anticipated their naval 
distinction, and foretold that all Europe combined 
could not subdue them. All this is said, not on a 
public occasion or for effect, but in the style of sober 
and friendly correspondence, as the result of his own 
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thoughts. " I sometimes retire/' said he, at the close 
of the letter, " and, laying things together, form some 
reflections pleasing to myself. The produce of one 
of these reveries you have read above/' This prognos- 
tication so early in his own life, so early in the history 
of the country, of independence, of vast increase of 
numbers, of naval force, of such augmented power as 
might defy all Europe, is remarkable. It is more re- 
markable that its author should live to see fulfilled to 
the letter what could have seemed to others, at the 
time, but the extravagance of youthful fancy. His 
earliest political feelings were thus strongly American, 
and from this ardent attachment to his native soil he 
never departed. 

While still living at Quincy, and at the age of 
twenty-four, Mr. Adams was present, in this town, 
at the argument before the Supreme Court respecting 
Writs of Assistance, and heard the celebrated and pa- 
triotic speech of James Otis. Unquestionably, that 
was a masterly performance. No flighty declamation 
about liberty, no superficial discussion of popular 
topics, it was a learned, penetrating, convincing, con- 
stitutional argument, expressed in a strain of high and 
resolute patriotism. He grasped the question then 
pending between England and her Colonies with the 
strength of a lion ; and if he sometimes sported, it w^as 
only because the lion himself is sometimes playful. Its 
success appears to have been as great as its merits, 
and its impression was widely felt. Mr. Adams him- 
self seems never to have lost the feeling it produced, 
and to have entertained constantly the fullest convic- 
tion of its important effects. " I do say/' he ob&^t^^^» 
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*' in the most solemn manner, that Mr. Otis' Oration 
against Writs of Assistance breathed into this nation 
the breath of Hfe." 

In 1765 Mr. Adams laid before the pubHc, anony- 
mously, a series of essays, afterward collected in a 
volume in London, under the title of " A Dissertation 
on the Canon and Feudal Law.'* The object of this 
work was to show that our New England ancestors, 
in consenting to exile themselves from their native 
land, were actuated mainly by the desire of delivering 
themselves from the power of the hierarchy, and from 
the monarchical and aristocratical systems of the other 
continent; and to make this truth bear with effect on 
the politics of the times. Its tone is uncommonly bold 
and animated for that period. He calls on the people, 
not only to defend, but to study and understand, their 
rights and privileges; urges earnestly the necessity 
of diffusing general knowledge; invokes the clergy 
and the bar, the colleges and academies, and all others 
who have the ability and the means to expose the in- 
sidious designs of arbitrary power, to resist its ap- 
proaches, and to be persuaded that there is a settled 
design on foot to enslave all America. " Be it remem- 
bered," says the author, " that liberty must, at all 
hazards, be supported. We have a right to it, derived 
from our Maker. But if we had not, our fathers have 
earned and bought it for us, at the expense of their 
ease, their estates, their pleasure, and their blood. 
And liberty cannot be preserved without a general 
knowledge among the people, who have a right, from 
the frame of their nature, to knowledge, as their great 
Creator, who does nothing in vain, has given them 
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understandings and a desire to know. But, besides 
this, they have a right, an indisputable, inalienable, in- 
defeasible, divine right, to that most dreaded and 
envied kind of knowledge, I mean of the characters 
and conduct of their rulers. Rulers are no more than 
attorneys, agents, and trustees for the people; and if 
the cause, the interest and trust, is insidiously be- 
trayed, or wantonly trifled away, the people have a 
right to revoke the authority that they themselves have 
deputed, and to constitute abler and better agents, at- 
torneys, and trustees.*' 

The citizens of this town conferred on Mr. Adams 
his first political distinction, and clothed him with his 
first political trust, by electing him one of their repre- 
sentatives in 1770. Before this time he had become 
extensively known throughout the Province, as well 
by the part he had acted in relation to public affairs, 
as by the exercise of his professional ability. He was 
among those who took the deepest interest in the 
controversy with England, and, whether in or out of 
the Legislature, his time and talents were alike devoted 
to the cause. In the years 1773 and 1774 he was 
chosen a Councillor by the members of the General 
Court, but rejected by Governor Hutchinson in the 
former of those years, and by Governor Gage in the 
latter. 

The time was now at hand, however, when the 
affairs of the Colonies urgently demanded united 
counsels throughout the country. An open rupture 
with the parent State appeared inevitable, and it was 
but the dictate of prudence that those who were united 
by a common interest and a common danger should 
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protect that interest and guard against that danger 
by united eflforts. A general Congress of Delegates 
from all the Colonies having been proposed and agreed 
to, the House of Representatives, on the 17th of June, 
1774, elected James Bowdoin, Thomas* Gushing, 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Robert Treat Paine, 
delegates from Massachusetts. This appointment was 
made at Salem, where the General Court had been 
convened by Governor Gage, in the last hour of the 
existence of a House of Representatives under the 
Provincial Charter. While engaged in this important 
business, the Governor, having been informed of what 
was passing, sent his secretary with a message dissolv- 
ing the General Court. The secretary, finding the door 
locked, directed the messenger to go in and inform the 
Speaker that the secretary was at the door wuth a mes- 
sage from the Governor. The messenger returned* 
and informed the secretary that the orders of the 
House were that the doors should be kept fast ; where- 
upon the secretary soon after read upon the stairs a 
proclamation dissolving the General Court. Thus ter- 
minated, forever, the actual exercise of the political 
power of England in or over Massachusetts. The four 
last-named delegates accepted their appointments, and 
took their seats in Congress the first day of its meet- 
ing, the 5th of September, 1774, in Philadelphia. 

The proceedings of the first Congress are well 
known, and have been universally admired. It is in 
vain that we would look for superior proofs of wis- 
dom, talent, and patriotism. Lord Chatham said that, 
for himself, he must declare that he had studied and 
admired the free States of antiquity, the master 
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States of the world, but that for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, no body 
of men could stand in preference to this Congress. It 
is hardly inferior praise to say, that no production 
of that great man himself can be pronounced superior 
to several of the papers published as the proceedings 
of this most able, most firm, most patriotic assembly. 
There is, indeed, nothing superior to them in the range 
of political disquisition. They not only embrace, illus- 
trate, and enforce everything which political philoso- 
phy, the love of liberty, and the spirit of free inquiry 
had antecedently produced, but they add new and strik- 
ing views of their own, and apply the whole, with 
irresistible force, in support of the cause which had 
drawn them together. 

Mr. Adams was a constant attendant on the delibera- 
tions of this body, and bore an active part in its im- 
portant measures. He was of the committee to state 
the rights of the Colonies, and of that also which re- 
ported the address to the king. 

As it was in the Continental Congress, fellow-citi- 
zens, that those whose deaths have given rise to this 
occasion were first brought together, and called upon 
to unite their industry and their ability in the service 
of the country, let us now turn to the other of these 
distinguished men, and take a brief notice of his life 
up to the period when he appeared within the walls 
of Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson, descended from ancestors who 
had been settled in Virginia for some generations, 
was born near the spot on which he died, in the County 
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of Albemarle, on the 2d of April (old style), 1743. 
His youthful studies were pursued in the neighbor- 
hood of his father's residence until he was removed 
to the College of William and Mary, the highest honors 
of which he in due time received. Having left the 
college with reputation, he applied himself to the study 
of the law under the tuition of George Wythe, one 
of the highest judicial names of which that State can 
boast. At an early age he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, in which he had no sooner appeared than 
he distinguished himself by knowledge, capacity, and 
promptitude. 

Mr. Jefferson appears to have been imbued with an 
early love of letters and science, and to have cherished 
a strong disposition to pursue these objects. To the 
physical sciences, especially, and ta ancient classic liter- 
ature, he is understood to have had a warm attach- 
ment, and never entirely to have lost sight of them 
in the midst of the busiest occupations. But the times 
were times for action, rather than for contemplation. 
The country was to be defended, and to be saved, be^ 
fore it could be enjoyed. Philosophic leisure and 
literary pursuits, and even the objects of professional 
attention, wxre all necessarily postponed to the urgent 
calls of the public service. The exigency of the coun- 
try made the same demand on Mr. Jefferson that it 
made on others who had the ability and the disposition 
to serve it ; and he obeyed the call ; thinking and feel- 
ing in this respect with the great Roman orator: 
" Quis enim est tam cupidus in perspicienda cognos- 
cendaque rerum natura, ut, si ei tractanti contemplan- 
tique res cognitione dignissimas subito sit allatum pet- 
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iculum discrimenque patriae, cui subvenire opitularique 
possit, nan ilia (wnnia relinquat atque abjiciat, etiam si 
dinumerare se Stellas, aut metiri mundi magnitudinem 
posse arbitretur? " 

Entering with all his heart into the cause of liberty, 
his ability, patriotism, and power with the pen natur- 
ally drew upon him a large participation in the most 
important concerns. Wherever he was, there was 
found a soul devoted to the cause, power to defend 
and maintain it, and willingness to incur all its hazards. 
In 1774 he published a " Summary View of the Rights 
of British America," a valuable production among 
those intended to show the dangers which threatened 
the liberties of the country, and to encourage the peo- 
ple in their defence. In June, 1775, he was elected a 
member of the Continental Congress, as successor to 
Peyton Randolph, who had resigned his place on ac- 
count of ill health, and took his seat in that body on 
the 2 1 St of the same month. 

And now, fellow citizens, without pursuing the biog- 
raphy of these illustrious men further, for the present, 
let us turn our attention to the most prominent act of 
their lives, their participation in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Preparatory to the introduction of that important 
measure, a committee, at the head of which was Mr. 
Adams, had reported a resolution, which Congress 
adopted on the loth of May, recommending, in sub- 
stance, to all the Colonies which had not already estab- 
lished governments suited to the exigencies of their 
affairs, to adopt such government as would, in the 
opinion of the representatives of the people, best 
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conduce to the happiness and safety of their constitu- 
ents in particular, and America in general. 

This significant vote was soon followed by the direct 
proposition which Richard Henry Lee had the honor 
to submit to Congress, by resolution, on the 7th day 
of June. The published journal does not expressly 
state it, but there is no doubt, I suppose, that this reso- 
lution was in the same words, when originally sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lee, as when finally passed. Having 
been discussed on Saturday, the 8th, and Monday, the 
loth of June, this resolution was on the last-mentioned 
day postponed for further consideration to the first 
day of July; and at the same time it was voted, that 
a committee be appointed to prepare a Declaration to 
the effect of the resolution. This committee was 
elected by ballot, on the following day, and consisted 
of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. 

It is usual, when committees are elected by ballot, 
that their members should be arranged in order, ac- 
cording to the number of votes which each has re- 
ceived. Mr. Jefferson, therefore, had received the 
highest, and Mr. Adams the next highest number of 
votes. The difference is said to have been but of a 
single vote. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing 
thus at the head of the committee, were requested by 
the other members to act as a sub-committee to pre- 
pare the draft; and Mr. Jefferson drew up the paper. 
The original draft, as brought by him from his study, 
and submitted to the other members of the commit- 
tee, with interlineations in the handwriting of Dr. 
Franklin, and others in that of Mr. Adams, was in Mr. 
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Jefferson's possession at the time of his death. The 
merit of this paper is Mr. Jefferson's. Some changes 
were made in it at the suggestion of other members 
of the committee, and other by Congress while it was 
under discussion. But none of them altered the tone, 
the frame, the arrangement, or the general character 
of the instrument. As a composition, the Declaration 
is Mr. Jefferson's. It is the production of his mind, 
and the high honor of it belongs to him, clearly and 
absolutely. 

It has sometimes been said, as if it were a deroga- 
tion from the merits of this paper, that it contains 
nothing new; that it only states grounds of proceed- 
ing, and presses topics of argument, which had often 
been stated and pressed before. But it was not the 
object of the Declaration to produce anything new. 
It was not to invent reasons for independence, but to 
state those which governed the Congress. For great 
and sufficient causes, it was proposed to declare inde- 
pendence; and the proper business of the paper to be 
drawn was to set forth those causes, and justify the 
authors of the measure, in any event of fortune, to 
the country and to posterity. The cause of American 
Independence, moreover, was now to be presented to 
the world in such manner, if it might so be, as to en- 
gage its sympathy, to command its respect, to attract 
its admiration; and in an assembly of most able and 
distinguished men, Thomas Jefferson had the high 
honor of being the selected advocate of this cause. 
To say that he performed his great work well, would 
be doing him injustice. To say that he did excellently 
well, admirably well, would be inadequate and halting 
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praise. Let us rather say, that he so discharged tlie 
duty assigned him, that all Americans may well rejoice 
that the work of drawing the title-deed of their liber- 
ties devolved upon him. 

With all its merits, there are those who have| 
thought that there was one thing in the Declaration*^ 
to be regretted ; and that is, the asperity and apparent 
anger with which it speaks of the person of the king ; 
the industrious ability with which it accumulates and 
charges upon him all the injuries which the Colonics 
had suffered from the mother country. Possibly some 
degree of injustice, now or hereafter, at home or 
abroad, may be done to the character of Mr. Jefferson, 
if this part of the Declaration be not placed in its proper 
light. Anger or resentment, certainly much less per- 
sonal reproach and invective, could not properly find 
place in a composition of such high dignity, and of 
such lofty and permanent character. 

A single reflection on the original ground of dispute 
between England and the Colonies is sufficient to re- 
move any unfavorable impression in this respect. 

The inhabitants of all the Colonies, while Colonies, 
admitted themselves bound by their allegiance to the 
king, but they disclaimed altogether the authority 
of Parliament ; holding themselves, in this respect, to 
resemble the condition of Scotland and Ireland before 
the respective unions of those kingdoms with England, 
when they acknowledged allegiance to the same king, 
but had each its separate Legislature. The tie, there- 
fore, which our Revolution was to break did not subsist 
between us and the British Parliament, or between us 
and the British Government in the aggregate, but di- 
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rectly between us and the king himself. The Colonies 
had never admitted themselves subject to Parliament. 
That was precisely the point of the original contro- 
versy. They had uniformly denied that Parliament 
had authority to make laws for them. There was, 
therefore, no subjection to Parliament to be thrown 
off. But allegiance to the king did exist, and had 
been uniformly acknowledged; and down to 1775 the 
most solemn assurances had been given that it was not 
intended to break that allegiance, or to throw it off. 
Therefore, as the direct object and only effect of the 
Declaration, according to the principles on which the 
controversy had been maintained on our part, were 
to sever the tie of allegiance which bound us to the 
king, it was properly and necessarily founded on acts 
of the crown itself, as its justifying causes. Parlia- 
ment is not so much as mentioned in the whole in- 
strument. When odious and oppressive acts are re- 
ferred to, it is done by charging the king with con- 
federating with others " in pretended acts of legisla- 
tion '* ; the object being constantly to hold the king 
himself directly responsible for those measures which 
were the grounds of separation. Even the precedent 
* of the English Revolution was not overlooked, and in 
this case, as well as in that, occasion was found to 
say that the king had abdicated the government. Con- 
sistency with the principles upon which resistance be- 
gan, and with all the previous State papers issued by 
Congress, required that the Declaration should be bot- 
tomed on the misgovernment of the king ; and there- 
fore it was properly framed with that aim and to 
that end. The king was known, indeed, to have 
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acted, as in other cases, by his Ministers, and with 
his Parliament ; but as our ancestors had never admit- 
ted themselves subject either to Ministers or to Par- 
liament, there were no reasons to be given for now 
refusing obedience to their authority. This clear and 
obvious necessity of founding the Declaration on the 
misconduct of the king himself, gives to that instru- 
ment its personal application, and its character of di- 
rect and pointed accusation. 

The Declaration having been reported to Congress 
by the committee, the resolution itself was taken 
up and debated on th^r first day of July, and again on 
the second, on which last day it was agreed to and 
resolved, in these words : 

"Resolved, That these united Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved.'' 

Having thus passed the main resolution, Congress 
proceeded to consider the reported draft of the Decla- 
ration. It was discussed on the second, and third, and 
fourth days of the month, in Committee of the Whole ; 
and on the last of those days, being reported from that 
committee, it received the final approbation and sanc- 
tion of Congress. It was ordered, at the sa^ne time, 
that copies be sent to the several States, and that it be 
proclaimed at the head of the army. The Declaration 
thus published did not bear the nam^s of the mem- 
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bers, for as yet it had not been signed by them. It 
was authenticated, like other papers of the Congress, 
by the signatures of the President and Secretary. On 
the 19th of July, as appears by the secret journal, 
Congress " Resolved, That the Declaration, passed on 
the fourth, be fairly engrossed on parchment, with 
the title and style of * The unanimous Declaration 
of the Thirteen United States of America ' ; and that 
the same, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress." And on the second day of August 
following, " the Declaration, being engrossed and 
compared at the table, was signed by the members/' 
So that it happens, fellow citizens, that we pay these 
honors to their memory on the anniversary of that 
day (2d of August) on which these great men actually 
signed their names to the Declaration. The Declara- 
tion was thus made, that is, it passed and was adopted 
as an act of Congress, on the fourth of July; it was 
then signed, and certified by the President and Secre- 
tary, like other acts. The Fourth of July, therefore, 
is the anniversary of the Declaration. But the signa- 
tures of the members present were made to it, be- 
ing then engrossed on parchment, on the second day 
of August. Absent members afterward signed as they 
came in; and indeed it bears the names of some who 
were not chosen members of Congress until after the 
Fourth of July. The interest belonging to the sub- 
ject will be sufficient, I hope, to justify these de- 
tails. 

The Congress of the Revolution, fellow citizens, 
sat with closed doors, and na report of its debates was 
ever made. The discussion, therefore, which accom- 
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panied this great measure, has never been preserved, 
except in memory and by tradition. But it is, I believe, 
doing no injustice to others to say, that the general 
opinion was, and uniformly has been, that in debate, on 
the side of independence, John Adams had no equal. 
The great author of the Declaration himself has ex- 
pressed that opinion uniformly and strongly. " John 
Adams," said he, in the hearing of him who has now 
the honor to address you, " John Adams was our colos- 
sus on the floor. Not graceful, not elegant, not always 
fluent, in his public addresses, he yet came out with a 
power, both of thought and of expression, which moved 
us from our seats." 

For the part which he was here to perform, Mr. 
Adams doubtless was eminently fitted. He possessed 
a bold spirit, which disregarded danger, and a sanguine 
reliance on the goodness of the cause, and the vir- 
tues of the people, which led him to overlook all ob- 
stacles. His character, too, had been formed in trou- 
bled times. He had been rocked in the early storms of 
the controversy, and had acquired a decision and a 
hardihood proportioned to the severity of the discipline 
which he had undergone. 

He not only loved the American cause devoutly, 
but had studied and understood it. It was all fa- 
miliar to him. He had tried his powers on the ques- 
tions which it involved, often and in various ways; 
and had brought to their consideration whatever of 
argument or illustration the history of his own coun- 
try, the history of England, or the stores of ancient or 
of legal learning, could furnish. Every grievance 
enumerated in the long catalogue of the Declaration 
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had been the subject of his discussion, and the object 
of his remonstrance and reprobation. From 1760 the 
Colonies, the rights of the Colonies, the Hberties of 
the Colonies, and the wrongs inflicted on the Colo- 
nies, had engaged his constant attention; and it has 
surprised those who have had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing it, with what full remembrance and with what 
prompt recollection he could refer, in his extreme old 
age, to every act of Parliament affecting the Colo- 
nies, distinguishing and stating their respective titles, 
sections, and provisions ; and to all the Colonial mem- 
orials, remonstrances, and petitions, with whatever else 
belonged to the intimate and exact history of the 
times from that year to 1775. It was, in his own 
judgment, between these years that the American peo- 
ple came to a full understanding and thorough knowl- 
edge of their rights, and to a fixed resolution of main- 
taining them; and bearing himself an active part in 
all important transactions, the controversy with Eng- 
land being then in effect the business of his life, facts, 
dates, and particulars made an impression which was 
never effaced. He was prepared, therefore, by edu- 
cation and discipline, as well as by natural talent and 
natural temperament, for the part which he was now 
to act. 

The eloquence of Mr. Adams resembled his general 
character and formed, indeed, a part of it. It was bold, 
manly, and energetic; and such the crisis required. 
When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous 
occasions, when great interests are at stake, and strong 
passions excited, nothing is valuable in speech further 

than as it is connected with high intellectual and moral 
19 
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endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness are 
the qualities which produce conviction. True elo- 
quence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot 
be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for 
it, but they will toil in vain. Words and phrases may 
be marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass 
it. It must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the 
occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the 
pomp of declamation, all may aspire to it; they can- 
not reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the 
outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, or the 
bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, orig- 
inal, native force. The graces taught in the schools, 
the costly ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, 
shock and disgust men, when their own lives, and the 
fate of their wives, their children, and their country, 
hang on the decision of the hour. Then words have 
lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate ora- 
tory contemptible. Even genius itself then feels re- 
buked and subdued, as in the presence of higher quali- 
ties. Then patriotism is eloquent; then self-devotion 
is eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the de- 
ductions of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, beaming 
from the eye, informing every feature, and urging the 
whole man onward, right onward to his object — this, 
this is eloquence ; or rather, it is something greater and 
higher than all eloquence — it is action, noble, sublime, 
godlike action. 

In July, 1776, the controversy had passed the stage 
of argument. An appeal had been made to force, and 
opposing armies were in the field. Congress, then, 
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was to decide whether the tie which had so long bound 
us to the parent State was to be severed at once, and 
severed forevi*. All the Colonies had signified their 
resolution to abide by this decision, and the people 
looked for it with the most intense anxiety. And 
surely, fellow citizens, never, never were men called 
to a more important political deliberation. If we con- 
template it from the point where they then stood, no 
question could be more full of interest; if we look at 
it now, and judge of its importance by its effects, it 
appears of still greater magnitude. 

Let us, then, bring before us the assembly, which 
was about to decide a question thus big with the fate 
of empire. Let us open their doors and look in upon 
their deliberations. Let us survey the anxious and 
careworn countenances, let us hear the firm- toned 
voices, of this band of patriots. 

Hancock presides over the solemn sitting; and one 
of those not yet prepared to pronounce for absolute in- 
dependence is on the floor, and is urging his reasons 
for dissenting from the Declaration. 

"Let us pause! This step, once taken, cannot be 
retraced. This resolution, once passed, will cut off 
all hope of reconciliation. If success attend the arms 
of England, we shall then be no longer Colonies, with 
Charters and with privileges; these will all be for- 
feited by this act ; and we shall be in the condition of 
other conquered people, at the mercy of the con- 
querors. For ourselves, we may be ready to run the 
hazard ; but are we ready to carry the country to that 
length ? Is success so probable as to justify it ? Where 
is the military, where the naval power, by which we 
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are to resist the whole strength of the arm of Eng- 
land — for she will exert that strength to the utmost? 
Can we rely on the constancy and perseverance of the 
people ? or will they not act as the people of other coun- 
tries have acted, and, wearied with a long war, sub- 
mit, in the end, to a worse oppression? While we 
stand on our old ground, and insist on redress of 
grievances, we know we are right, and are not an- 
swerable for consequences. Nothing, then, can be im- 
puted to us. But if we now change our object, carry 
our pretensions further, and set up for absolute inde- 
pendence, we shall lose the sympathy of mankind. We 
shall no longer be defending what we possess, but 
struggling for something which we never did possess, 
and which we have solemnly and uniformly disclaimed 
all intention of pursuing, from the very outset of the 
troubles. Abandoning thus our old ground, of resis- 
tance only to arbitrary acts of oppression, the nations 
will believe the whole to have been mere pretence, and 
they will look on us, not as injured, but as ambitious 
subjects. I shudder before this responsibility. It will 
be on us, if, relinquishing the ground on which we 
have stood so long, and stood so safely, we now pro- 
claim independence, and carry on the war for that ob- 
ject, while these cities bum, these pleasant fields 
whiten and bleach with the bones of their owners, and 
these streams run blood. It will be upon us, it will be 
upon us, if, failing to maintain this unseasonable and 
ill-judged Declaration, a sterner despotism, main- 
tained by military power, shall be established over our 
posterity, when we ourselves, given up by an exhausted 
a harassed, a misled people, shall have expiated our 
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rashness and atoned for our presumption on the scaf- 
fold." 

It was for Mr. Adams to reply to arguments like 
these. We know his opinions, and we know his char- 
acter. He would commence with his accustomed di- 
rectness and earnestness. 

" Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I 
give my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, in- 
deed, that in the beginning we aimed not at independ- 
ence. But there's a Divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to arms; and, 
blinded to her own interest for our good, she has 
obstinately persisted, till independence is now within 
our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it 
is ours. Why, then, should we defer the Declaration? 
Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation 
with England, which shall leave either safety to the 
country and its liberties, or safety to his own life and 
his own honor? Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair 
— is not he, our venerable colleague near you — are 
you not both already the proscribed and predestined 
objects of punishment and vengeance? Cut off from 
all hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can 
you be, while the power of England remains, but out- 
laws? If we postpone independence, do we mean to 
carry on, or to give up, the war? Do we mean to 
submit to the measures of Parliament, Boston Port 
Bill and all ? Do we mean to submit, and consent that 
we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our 
country and its right trodden down in the dust? I 
know we do not mean to submit. We never shall sub- 
mit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obli- 
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gation ever entered into by men, that plighting, before 
God, of our sacred honor to Washington, when, put- 
ting him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well as 
the political hazards of the times, we promised to ad- 
here to him, in every extremity, with our fortunes 
and our lives? I know there is not a man here who 
would not rather see a general conflagration sweep 
over the land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot 
or tittle of that plighted faith fall to the ground. For 
myself, having twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you, that George Washington be appointed 
commander of the forces raised, or to be raised, for 
defence of American liberty, may my right hand for- 
get her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the support I give 
him. 

** The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And if the war must go on, why put off 
longer the Declaration of Independence ? That meas- 
ure will strengthen us. It will give us character 
abroad. The nations will then treat with us, which 
they never can do while we acknowledge ourselves 
subjects, in arms against our sovereign. Nay, I main- 
tain that England herself will sooner treat for peace 
with us on the footing of independence, than consent, 
by repealing her acts, to acknowledge that her whole 
conduct toward us has been a course of injustice and 
oppression. Her pride will be less wounded by sub- 
mitting to that course of things which now predesti- 
nates our independence, than by yielding the points 
in controversy to her rebellious subjects. The former 
she would regard as the result of fortune; the latter 
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she would feel as her own deep disgrace. Why then^ 
sir, do we not as soon as possible change this from a 
civil to a national war? And since we must fight it 
through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all 
the benefits of victory, if we gain the victory? 

" If we fail it can be no worse for us. But we shall 
not fail. The cause will raise up armies; the cause 
will create navies. The people, the people, if we are 
true to them, will carry us, and will carry themselves^ 
gloriously through this struggle. I care not how fickle 
other people have been found. I know the people 
of these Colonies, and I know that resistance to Brit- 
ish aggression is deep and settled in their hearts and 
cannot be eradicated. Every Colony, indeed, has ex- 
pressed its willingness to follow, if we but take the 
lead. Sir, the Declaration will inspire the people 
with increased courage. Instead of a long and bloody 
war for the restoration of privileges, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered immunities, held under a 
British king, set before them the glorious object of 
entire independence, and it will breathe into them 
anew the breath of life. Read this Declaration at 
the head of the army; every sword will be drawn 
from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to main- 
tain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. Publish it 
from the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love 
of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand 
with it, or fall with it. Send it to the public halls; 
proclaim it there ; let them hear it who heard the first 
roar of the enemy's cannon; let them see it who saw 
their brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker 
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Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Concord, 
and the very walls will cry out in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but 
I see, I see clearly, through this day's business. You 
^ and I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to the 
time when this Declaration shall be made good. We 
may die; die Colonists; die slaves; die, it may be, 
ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it 
50. If it be the pleasure of Heaven that my country 
shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim 
«hall be ready, at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come 
when that hour may. But while I do live, let me have 
a country, or at least the hope of a country, and that 
a free country. 

" But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be as- 
sured that this Declaration will stand. It may cost 
treasure, and it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and 
it will richly compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the fu- 
ture, as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a 
glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, our children will honor it. They will celebrate 
it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and 
illuminations. On its annual return they will shed 
tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and 
slavery, not of agony and distress, but of exultation, 
of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God, I believe 
the hour is come. My judgment approves this meas- 
ure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and 
all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, I am 
now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave off as I 
began, that live or die, survive or perish, I am for 
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the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by 
the blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, 
Independence now, and Independence forev-er." 

And so that day shall be honored, illustrious prophet 
and patriot! so that day shall be honored, and as 
often as it returns, thy renown shall come along with 
it, and the glory of thy life, like the day of thy death,, 
shall not fail from the remembrance of men. 

It would be unjust, fellow citizens, on thia occasion,, 
while we express our veneration for him who is the 
immediate subject of these remarks, were we to omit 
a most respectful, affectionate, and grateful mention 
of those other great men, his colleagues, who stood 
with him, and with the same spirit, the same devotion 
took part in the interesting transaction. Hancock^ 
the proscribed Hancock, exiled from hi& home by a 
military governor, cut off by proclamation from the 
mercy of the crown — Heaven reserved for him the 
distinguished honor of putting this great question to- 
the vote, and of writing his own name first, and most 
conspicuously, on that parchment which spoke defi- 
ance to the power of the crown of England. There, 
too, is the name of that other proscribed patriot, 
Samuel Adams, a man who hungered and thirsted for 
the independence of his country, who thxxight the 
Declaration halted and lingered, being himself not 
only ready, but eager, for it, long before it was pro- 
posed; a man of the deepest sagacity, the clearest 
foresight, and the profoundest jlidgment in men. And 
there is Gerry, himself among the earliest and the 
foremost of the patriots, found, when the battle of 
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Lexington summoned them to common counsels, by 
the side of Warren; a man who lived to serve his 
country at home and abroad, and to die in the second 
place in the government. There, too, is the inflexible, 
the upright, the Spartan character, Robert Treat Paine. 
He also lived to serve his country through the strug- 
gle, and then withdrew from her councils, only that 
he might give his labors and his life to his native 
State, in another relation. These names, fellow citi- 
zens, are the treasures of the Commonwealth; and 
they are treasures which grow brighter by time. 

It is now necessary to resume the narrative, and to 
finish with great brevity the notice of the lives of those 
whose virtues and services we have met to commemo- 
rate. 

Mr. Adams remained in Congress from the first 
meeting till November, 1777, when he was appointed 
Minister to France. He proceeded on that service 
in the February following, embarking in the frigate 
" Boston," from the shore of his native town, at the 
foot of Mount WoUaston. The year following he was 
appointed Commissioner to treat of peace with Eng- 
land. Returning to the United States, he was a dele- 
gate from Braintree in the Convention for framing 
the Constitution of this Commonwealth, in 1780. At 
the latter end of the same year, he again went abroad 
in the diplomatic service of the country, and was em- 
ployed at various courts, and occupied with various 
negotiations, until 1788. The particulars of these in- 
teresting and important services this occasion does not 
^Uow time to relate. In 1782 he concluded our first 
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treaty with Holland. His negotiations with that re- 
public, his efforts to persuade the States-General to 
recognize our independence, his incessant and inde- 
fatigable exertions to represent the American cause 
favorably on the Continent, and to counteract the 
designs of its enemies, open and secret, and his sue- ' 
cessful undertaking to obtain loans on the credit of 
a nation yet new and unknown, are among his most 
arduous, m.ost useful, most honorable services. It 
was his fortune to bear a part in the negotiation for 
peace with England, and in something more than six 
years from the Declaration which he had so strenu- 
ously supported, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Crown subscribe his 
name to the instrument which declared that his 
" Britannic Majesty acknowledged the United States 
to be free, sovereign, and independent." In these 
important transactions, Mr. Adams received the 
marked approbation of Congress and of the country. 

While abroad, in 1 787, he published his " Defence 
of the American Constitutions," a work of merit and 
ability, though composed with haste, on the spur of a 
particular occasion, in the midst of other occupations, 
and under circumstances not admitting of careful re- 
vision. The immediate object of the work was to 
counteract the weight of opinions advanced by several 
popular European writers of that day, M. Turgot, the 
Abbe de Mably, and Dr. Price, at a time when the 
people of the United States were employed in forming 
and revising their systems of government. 

Returning to the United States in 1788, he found 
the new government about going into operation, and 
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was himself elected the first Vice-President, a situ- 
ation which he filled with reputation for eight years, 
at the expiration of which he was raised to the Presi- 
dential chair, as immediate successor to the immortal 
Washington. In this high station he was succeeded 
by Mr. Jefferson, after a memorable controversy be- 
tween their respective friends, in 1801 ; and from that 
period his manner of life has been known to all who 
hear me. He has lived, for five-and-twenty years, 
with every enjoyment that could render old age happy. 
Not inattentive to the occurrences of the times, politi- 
cal cares have yet not materially, or for any long time, 
disturbed his repose. In 1820 he acted as an Elector 
of President and Vice-President, and in the same 
year we saw him, then at the age of eighty-five, a 
member of the Convention of this Commonwealth 
called to revise the Constitution. Forty years before, 
he had been one of those who formed that Constitu- 
tion ; and he had now the pleasure of witnessing that 
there was little which the people desired to change. 
Possessing all his faculties to the end of his long life, 
with an unabated love of reading and contemplation, 
in the centre of interesting circles of friendship and 
♦ affection, he was blessed in his retirement with what- 
ever of repose and felicity the condition of man al- 
lows. He had, also, other enjoyments. He saw 
around him that prosperity and general happiness 
which had been the object of his public cares and labors. 
No man ever beheld more clearly, and for a longer 
time, the great and beneficial effects of the services 
rendered by himself to his country. That liberty 
which he so early defended, that independence of 
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which he was so able an advocate and supporter, he 
saw, we trust, firmly and securely established. The 
population of the country thickened around him faster, 
and extended wider, than his own sanguine predic- 
tions had anticipated; and the wealth, respectability, 
and power of the nation sprang up to a magnitude * 
which it is quite impossible he could have expected 
to witness in his day. He lived also to behold those 
principles of civil freedom which had been developed, 
established, and practically applied in America, attract 
attention, command respect, and awaken imitation, in 
other regions of the globe; and well might, and well 
did, he exclaim, " Where will the consequences of the 
American Revolution end ? *' 

If anything yet remain to fill this cup of happiness, 
let it be added, that he lived to see a great and intelli- 
gent people bestow the highest honor in their gift 
where he had bestowed his own kindest parental affec- 
tions and lodged his fondest hopes. Thus honored in 
life, thus happy at death, he saw the jubilee, and he 
died ; and with the last prayers which trembled on his 
lips was the fervent supplication for his country, 
" Independence forever ! " 

Mr. Jefferson, having been occupied in the years 
1778 and 1779 in the important services of revising 
the laws of Virginia, was elected governor of that 
State, as successor to Patrick Henry, and held the 
situation when the State was invaded by the British 
arms. In 1781 he published his " Notes on Virginia,** 
a work which attracted attention in Europe as well as 
America, dispelled many misconceptions t^%^^^4skM|^ 
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this continent, and gave its author a place among men 
distinguished for science. In November, 1783, he 
again took his seat in the Continental Congress, but 
in the May following was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, to act abroad, in the negotiation of com- 
mercial treaties, with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams. 
He proceeded to France, in execution of this mission, 
embarking at Boston; and that was the only occasion 
on which he ever visited this place. In 1785 he was 
appointed Minister to France, the duties of which 
situation he continued to perform until October, 1789, 
when he obtained leave to retire, just on the eve of 
that tremendous revolution which has so much agi- 
tated the world in our times. Mr. Jefferson's dis- 
charge of his diplomatic duties was marked by great 
ability, diligence, and patriotism ; and while he resided 
at Paris, in one of the most interesting periods, his 
character for intelligence, his love of knowledge and 
of the society of learned men, distinguished him in 
the highest circles of the French capital. No court in 
Europe had at that time in Paris a representative com- 
manding or enjoying higher regard, for political 
knowledge or for general attainments, than the Min- 
I ister of this then infant Republic. Immediately on 
his return to his native country, at the organization 
of the government under the present Constitution, his 
talents and experience recommended him to President 
Washington for the first office in his gift. He was 
placed at the head of the Department of State. In 
this situation, also, he manifested conspicuous ability. 
[His correspondence with the Ministers of other powers 
residing here, and his instructions to our own diplo- 
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matic agents abroad, are among our ablest state papers. 
A thorough knowledge of the laws and usages of 
nations, perfect acquaintance with the immediate 
subject before him, great felicity, and still greater 
facility, in writing, show themselves in whatever effort 
his official situation called on him to make. It is be- 
lieved by competent judges, that the diplomatic inter- 
course of the government of the United States, from 
the first meeting of the Continental Congress in 1774 
to the present time, taken together, would not suffer, 
in respect to the talent with which it has been con- 
ducted, by comparison with anything which other and 
older governments can produce ; and to the attainment 
of this respectability and distinction Mr. Jefferson 
has contributed his full part. 

On the retirement of General Washington from the 
Presidency, and the election of Mr. Adams to that 
office in 1797, he was chosen Vice-President. While 
presiding in this capacity over the deliberations of the 
Senate, he compiled and published a " Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice," a work of more labor and more 
merit than is indicated by its size. It is now received 
as the general standard by which proceedings are 
regulated, not only in both Houses of Congress, but 
in most of the other legislative bodies in the country, i 
In 1 801 he was elected President, in opposition to Mr. 
Adams, and re-elected in 1805, by a vote approaching 
toward unanimity. 

From the time of his final retirement from public 
life, in 1809, Mr. Jefferson lived as became a wise 
man. Surrounded by affectionate friends, his ardor 
in the pursuit of knowledge undiminished, with un- .^ 
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common health and unbroken spirits, he was able 
to enjoy largely the rational pleasures of life, and to 
partake in that public prosperity which he had so much 
contributed to produce. His kindness and hospital- 
ity, the charm of his conversation, the ease of his 
manners, the extent of his acquirements, and, espe- 
cially, the full store of Revolutionary incidents which 
he had treasured in his memory, and which he knew 
when and how to dispense, rendered his abode in a 
high degree attractive to his admiring countrymen, 
while his high public and scientific character drew to- 
ward him every intelligent and educated traveller from 
abroad. Both Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson had the 
pleasure of knowing that the respect which they so 
largely received was not paid to their official stations. 
They were not men made great by office; but great 
men, on whom the country for its own benefit had con- 
ferred office. There was that in them which office did 
not give, and which the relinquishment of office did 
not, and could not, take away. In their retirement, 
in the midst of their fellow citizens, themselves private 
citizens, they enjoyed as high regard and esteem as 
when filling the most important places of public trust. 
« There remained to Mr. Jefferson yet one other work 
of patriotism and beneficence, the establishment of a 
university in his native State. To this object he de- 
voted years of incessant and anxious attention, and by 
the enlightened liberality of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and the co-operation of other able and zealous 
friends, he lived to see it accomplished. May all 
success attend this infant seminary; and may those 
who enjoy its advantages, as often as their eyes shall 
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rest on the neighboring height, recollect what they 
owe to their disinterested and indefatigable bene- 
factor; and may letters honor him who thus labored 
in the cause of letters ! 

Thus useful, and thus respected, passed the old age 
of Thomas Jefferson. But time was on its ever cease- 
less wing, and was now bringing the last hour of this 
illustrious man. He saw its approach with undisturbed 
serenity. He counted the moments as they passed, 
and beheld that his last sands were falling. That day, 
too, was at hand which he had helped to make im- 
mortal. One wish, one hope, if it were not presump- 
tuous, beat in his fainting breast. Could it be so, 
might it please God, he would desire once more to see 
the sun, once more to look abroad on the scene around 
him, on the great day of liberty. Heaven, in its mercy, 
fulfilled that prayer. He saw that sun, he enjoyed its 
sacred light, he thanked God for this mercy, and bowed 
his aged head to the grave. " Felix, non vitse tantum 
claritate, sed etiam opportunitate mortis." 

The last public labor of Mr. Jefferson naturally sug- 
gests the expression of the high praise which is due, 
both to him and to Mr. Adams, for their uniform and 
zealous attachment to learning, and to the cause of 
general knowledge. Of the advantages of learn- 
ing, indeed, and of literary accomplishments, their 
own characters were striking recommendations and il- 
lustrations. They were scholars; ripe and good 
scholars; widely acquainted with ancient, as well 
as modern literature, and not altogether unin-. 
structed in the deeper sciences. Their acquire- 
ments, doubtless, were different, and so ^ex^ ^^ 
20 
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particular objects of their literary pursuits; as their 
tastes and characters, in these respects, differed like 
those of other men. Being, also, men of busy lives, 
with great objects requiring action constantly be- 
fore them, their attainments in letters did not be- 
come showy^ or obtrusive. Yet I would hazard the 
opinion, that, if we could now ascertain all the causes 
which gave them eminence and distinction in the 
midst of the great men with whom they acted, we 
should find not among the least their early acquisitions 
in literature, the resources which it furnished, the 
promptitude and facility which it communicated, and 
the wide field it opened for analogy and illustration; 
giving them thus, on every subject, a larger view and 
a broader range, as well for discussion as for the gov- 
iernment of their own conduct. 

Literature sometimes disgusts, and pretension to it 
much oftener disgusts, by appearing to hang loosely 
on the character, like something foreign or extraneous, 
not a part, but an ill-adjusted appendage; or by seem- 
ing to overload and weigh it down by its unsightly 
bulk, like the productions of bad taste in architecture, 
where there is massy and cumbrous ornament with- 
out strength or solidity pf column. This has exposed 
learning, and especially classical learning, to reproach. 
Men have seen that it might exist without mental 
superiority, without vigor, without good taste, and 
without utility. But in such cases classical learning 
has only not inspired natural talent ; or, at most, it has 
but made original feebleness of intellect, and natural 
bluntness of perception, something more conspicuous. 
iThe question, after all, if it be a question, is, whether 
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literature, ancient as well as modern, does not assist 
a good understanding, improve natural good taste, add 
polished armor to native strength, and render its 
possessor, not only more capable of deriving private 
happiness from contemplation and reflection, but more 
accomplished also for action in the affairs of life, and 
especially for public action. Those whose memories 
Ave now honor were learned men; but their learning 
was kept in its proper place, and made subservient to 
the uses and objects of life. They were scholars, 
not common nor superficial; but their scholarship was 
so in keeping with their character, so blended and in- 
wrought, that careless observers, or bad judges, not 
seeing an ostentatious display of it, might infer that 
it did not exist ; forgetting, or not knowing, that classi- 
cal learning in men who act in conspicuous public 
stations, perform duties which exercise the faculty of 
writing, or address popular, deliberative, or judicial 
bodies, is often felt where it is little seen, and some- 
times felt more effectually because it is not seen at 
all. 

But the cause of knowledge, in a more enlarged 
sense, the cause of general knowledge and of popular 
education, had no warmer friends, nor more powerful 
advocates, than Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson. On 
this foundation they knew the whole republican system 
rested; and this great and all-important truth they 
strove to impress, by all the means in their power. 
In the early publication already referred to, Mr. Adams 
expresses the strong and just sentiment, that the 
education of the poor is more important, even to the 
rich themselves, than all their own riches. Oa tkls. 
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great truth, indeed, is founded that unrivalled, that 
invaluable political and moral institution, our own 
blessing and the glory of our fathers, the New Eng- 
land system of free schools. 

As the promotion of knowledge had been the object 
of their regard through life, so these great men made 
it the subject of their testamentary bounty. Mr. 
Jefferson is understood to have bequeathed his library 
to the University of Virginia, and that of Mr. Adams 
is bestowed on the inhabitants of Quincy. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, fellow citizens, were 
successively Presidents of the United States. The 
comparative merits of their respective administrations 
for a long time agitated and divided public opinion. 
They were rivals, each supported by numerous and 
powerful portions of the people, for the highest of- 
fice. This contest, partly the cause and partly the 
consequence of the long existence of two great politi- 
cal parties in the country, is now part of the history 
of our government. We may naturally regret that 
anything should have occurred to create difference and 
discord between those who had acted harmoniously and 
efficiently in the great concerns of the Revolution. 
But this is not the time, nor this the occasion, for 
entering into the grounds of that difference, or for 
attempting to discuss the merits of the questions 
which it involves. As practical questions, they were 
canvassed when the measures which they regarded 
were acted on and adopted; and as belonging to his- 
tory, the time has not come for their consideration. 

It is, perhaps, not wonderful that, when the Con- 
stitution ot the United States first went into operation. 
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different opinions should be entertained as to the ex- 
tent of the powers conferred by it. Here was a nat- 
ural source of diversity of sentiment. It is still less 
wonderful, that that event, nearly contemporary with 
our government under the present Constitution, which 
so entirely shocked all Europe, and disturbed our re- 
lations with her leading powers, should be thought, 
by different men, to have different bearings on our 
own prosperity; and that the early measures adopted 
by the government of the United States, in conse- 
quence of this new state of things, should be seen in 
opposite lights. It is for the future historian, v/hen 
what now remains of prejudice and misconception 
shall have passed away, to state these different 
opinions, and pronounce impartial judgment. In 
the meantime all good men rejoice, and well 
may rejoice, that the sharpest differences sprung 
out of measures which, whether right or wrong, 
have ceased with the exigencies that gave them 
birth, and have left no permanent effect, either on 
the Constitution or on the general prosperity of the 
country. This remark, I am aware, may be supposed 
to have its exception in one measure, the alteration of 
the Constitution as to the mode of choosing a Presi- 
dent; but it is true in its general application. Thus 
the course of policy pursued toward France in 1798, 
on the one hand, and the measures of commercial 
restriction commenced in 1807, on the other, both sub- 
jects of warm and severe opposition, have passed away 
and left nothing behind them. They were temporary, 
and, whether wise or unwise, their consequences were 
limited to their respective occasions. It is equally 
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clear, at the same time, and it is equally gratifying, 
that those measures of both administrations which 
were of durable importance, and which drew after 
them momentous and, long remaining consequences, 
have received general approbation. Such was the 
organization, or rather the creation, of the navy, in 
the administration of Mr. Adams ; such the acquisition 
of Louisiana in that of Mr. Jefferson. The country, 
it may safely be added, is not likely to be willing to 
approve, or to reprobate, indiscriminately, and in the 
aggregate, all the measures of either, or of any, ad- 
ministration. The dictate of reason and of justice is, 
that, holding each one his own sentiments on the points 
of difference, we imitate the great men themselves in 
the forbearance and moderation which they have cher- 
ished, and in the mutual respect and kindness which 
they have been so much inclined to feel and to recipro- 
cate. 

No men, fellow citizens, ever served their country 
with more entire exemption from every imputation of 
selfish and mercenary motives, than those to whose 
memory we are paying these proofs of respect. A 
suspicion of any disposition to enrich themselves or 
to profit by their public employments, never rested 
on either. No sordid motive approached them. The 
inheritance which they have left to their children is 
of their character and their fame. 

Fellow citizens, I will detain you no longer by this 
faint and feeble tribute to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead. Even in other hands, adequate justice 
could not be done to them, within the limits of this 
occasion. Their highest, their best praise, is your 
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deep conviction of their merits, your affectionate grati- 
tude for their labors and their services. It is not my 
voice, it is this cessation of ordinary pursuits, this 
arresting of all attention, these solemn ceremonies, and 
this crowded house, which speak their eulogy. Their 
fame, indeed, is safe. That is now treasured up be- 
yond the reach of accident. Although no sculptured 
marble should rise to their memory, nor engraved 
stone bear record of their deeds, yet will their re- 
membrance be as lasting as the land they honored. 
Marble columns may, indeed, moulder into dust, time 
may erase all impress from the crumbling stone, but 
their fame remains ; for with American liberty it rose, 
and with American liberty only can it perish. It was 
the last swelling peal of yonder choir, ^' Their Bodies 
are Buried in Peace, but their Name Liveth Ever- 
more." I catch that solemn song, I echo that lofty 
strain of funeral triumph, " Their name liveth ever- 
more." 

Of the illustrious signers of the Declaration of 
Independence there now remains only Charles Carrol. 
He seems an aged oak, standing alone on the plain, 
which time has spared a little longer after all its con- 
temporaries have been levelled with the dust. Ven- 
erable object! we delight to gather round its trunk, 
while yet it stands, and to dwell beneath its shadow. 
Sole survivor of an assembly of as great men as the 
world has witnessed, in a transaction one of the most 
important that history records, what thoughts, what 
interesting reflections, must fill his elevated and de- 
vout soul ! If he dwell on the past, how touching its 
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recollections; if he survey the present, how happy, 
how joyous, how full of the fruition of that hope which 
his ardent patriotism indulged; if he glance at the 
future, how does the prospect of his country's ad- 
vancement almost bewilder his weakened conception! 
Fortunate, distinguished patriot! Interesting relic of 
the past! Let him know that, while we honor the 
dead, we do not forget the living; and that there is 
not a heart here which does not fervently pray that 
Heaven may keep him yet back from the society of 
his companions. 

And now, fellow citizens, let us not retire from this 
occasion without a deep and solemn conviction of the 
duties which have devolved upon us. This lovely 
land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, 
the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours; ours to 
enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Generations 
past and generations to come hold us responsible for 
this sacred trust. Our fathers, from behind, admonish 
us, with their anxious paternal voices; posterity calls 
out to us from the bosom of the future; the world 
turns hither its solicitous eyes; all, all conjure us to 
act wisely, and faithfully, in the relation which we 
sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the debt which is 
upon us; but by virtue, by morality, by religion, by 
the cultivation of every good principle and every good 
habit, we may hope to enjoy the blessing, through 
our day, and to leave it unimpaired to our children. 
Let us feel deeply how much of what we are and of 
what we possess we owe to this liberty, and to these 
institutions of government. Nature has, indeed, given 
vs a soil which yields bounteously to the hand of in- 
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dustry, the mighty and fruitful ocean is before us, and 
the skies over our heads shed health and vigor. But 
what are lands, and seas, and skies to civilized man, 
without society, without knowledge, without morals, 
1 without religious culture; and how can these be en- 
joyed, in all their extent and all their excellence, but 
under the protection of wise institutions and a free 
government? Fellow citizens, there is not one of us, 
there is not one of us here present, who does not, at 
this moment, and at every moment, experience, in 
his own condition, and in the condition of those most 
near and dear to him, the influence and the benefits 
of this liberty and these institutions. Let us then 
acknowledge the blessing, let us feel it deeply and 
powerfully, let us cherish a strong affection for it, 
and resolve to maintain and perpetuate it. The blood 
of our fathers, let it not have been shed in vain; the 
great hope of posterity, let it not be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too, in which we stand to 
the world around us, a topic to which, I fear, I advert 
too often, and dwell on too long, cannot be altogether 
omitted here. Neither individuals nor nations can 
perform their part well, until they understand and 
feel its importance, and comprehend and justly ap- 
preciate all the duties belonging to it. It is not to in- 
flate national vanity, nor to swell a light and empty 
feeling of self-importance, but it is that we may judge 
justly of our situation, and of our own duties, that I 
earnestly urge upon you this consideration of our po- 
sition and our character among the nations of the 
earth. It cannot be denied, but by those who would 
dispute against the sun, that with America, and in 
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America, a new era commences in human aflfairs* 
This era is distinguished by free representative gov- 
ernments, by entire religious liberty, by im- 
proved systems of national intercourse, by a newly 
awakened and an unconquerable spirit of free in- 
quiry, and by a diffusion of knowledge through the 
community, such as has been before altogether un- 
known and unheard of. America, America, our 
country, fellow citizens, our own dear and native land, 
is inseparably connected, fast bound up, in fortune 
and by fate, with these great interests. If they fall, 
we fall with them; if they stand, it will be because 
we have maintained them. Let us contemplate, then, 
this connection, which binds the prosperity of others 
to our own; and let us manfully discharge all the 
duties which it imposes. If we cherish the virtues and 
the principles of our fathers. Heaven will assist us to 
carry on the work of human liberty and human happi- 
ness. Auspicious omens cheer us. Great examples 
are before us. Our own firmament now shines 
brightly upon our path. Washington is in the clear, 
upper sky. These other stars have now joined the 
American constellation ; they circle round their centre, 
and the heavens beam with new light. Beneath this 
illumination let us walk the course of life, and at its 
close devoutly commend our beloved country, the 
common parent of us all, to the Divine Benignity. 
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Calhoun, John C, a noted American statesman and 
orator, bom in Abbeville District, S. C, March 18, 1782 ; 
died in Washington, D. C, March 31, 1850. After stud}^ of 
the law in Litchfield, Conn., he began practising his pro- 
fession in his native State, and after a term in the South 
Carolina Legislature entered Congress in 181 1, and soon 
became conspicuous there as an orator. He was Secretary 
of War under Monroe, 1817-25 ; Vice-President, 1825-32 ; 
Secretary of State, 1844-45 ^"^ ^ member of the United 
States Senate, 1832-42, and 1845-50. His oratory was often 
impassioned but always plain, unornamented and impressive 
from the clear, concise logic of the subject, and the energy 
and earnestness of the delivery. 



ON NULLIFICATION AND THE FORCE BILL. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, FEBRUARY IS, 1833. 
Mr, President : 

At the last session of Congress, it was avowed on 
all sides that the public debt, as to all practical pur- 
poses, was in fact paid, the small surplus remaining 
being nearly covered by the money in the Treasury 
and the bonds for duties which had already accrued; 
but with the arrival of this event our last hope was 
doomed to be disappointed. After a long session of 
many months, and the most earnest effort on the part 
of South Carolina and the other Southern States to 
obtain relief, all that could be effected was a small 
reduction in the amount of the duties, but a reduction 
of such a character that, while it diminished the amount 
of burden, it distributed that burden more unfio^^VVj 
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than even the obnoxious Act of 1828; reversing the 
principle adopted by the Bill of 181 6, of laying higher 
duties on the unprotected than the protected articles, 
by repealing almost entirely the duties laid upon the 
former, and imposing the burden almost entirely on 
the latter. It was thus that, instead of relief — instead 
of an equal distribution of burdens and benefits of the 
government, on the payment of the debt, as had been 
fondly anticipated — the duties were so arranged as 
to be, in fact, bounties on one side and taxation on the 
other ; thus placing the two great sections of the coun- 
try in direct conflict in reference to its fiscal action, 
and thereby letting in that flood of political corruption 
which threatens to sweep away our Constitution and 
our liberty. 

This unequal and unjust arrangement was pro- 
nounced, both by the administration, through its proper 
organ, the Secretary of the Treasury, and by the op- 
position, to be a permanent adjustment ; and it was thus 
that all hope of relief through the action of the gen- 
eral government terminated; and the crisis so long 
apprehended at length arrived, at which the State was 
compelled to choose between absolute acquiescence in 
a ruinous system of oppression, or a resort to her 
reserved powers — powers of which she alone was the 
rightful judge, and which only, in this momentous 
juncture, could save her. She determined on the 
latter. 

The consent of two-thirds of her Legislature was 
necessary for the call of a convention, which was con- 
sidered the only legitimate organ through which the 
people, in their sovereignty, could speak. After an 
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arduous struggle the States-right party succeeded; 
more than two-thirds of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture favorable to a convention were elected; a con- 
vention was called — the ordinance adopted. The con- 
vention was succeeded by a meeting of the Legislature, 
when the laws to carry the ordinance into execution 
were enacted — all of which have been communicated 
by the President, have been referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and this bill is the result of their 
labor. 

Having now corrected some of the prominent mis- 
representations as to the nature of this controversy, 
and given a rapid sketch of the movement of the State 
in reference to it, I will next proceed to notice some 
objections connected with the ordinance and the pro- 
ceedings under it. 

The first and most prominent of these is directed 
against what is called the test oath, which an effort 
has been made to render odious. So far from de- 
serving the denunciation that has been levelled against 
it, I view this provision of the ordinance as but the 
natural result of- the doctrine entertained by the State, 
and the position which she occupies. The people of 
Carolina believe that the Union is a union of States, 
and not of individuals; that it was formed by the 
States, and that the citizens of the several States were 
bound to it through the acts of their several States; 
that each State ratified the Constitution for itself, and 
that it was only by such ratification of a State that 
any obligation was imposed upon its citizens. Thus be- 
lieving, it is the opinion of the people of Carolina that 
it belongs to the State which has imposed the obliga- 
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tion to declare, in the last resort, the extent of this 
obligation, as far as her citizens are concerned; and 
this upon the plain principles which exist in all anal- 
ogous cases of compact between sovereign bodies. 
On this principle the people of the State, acting in 
their sovereign capacity in convention, precisely as 
they did in the adoption of their own and the Federal 
Constitution, have declared, by the ordinance, that 
the acts of Congress which imposed duties under the 
authority to lay imposts, were acts not for revenue, as 
intended by the Constitution, but for protection, and 
therefore null and void. The ordinance thus enacted 
by the people of the State themselves, acting as a 
sovereign community, is as obligatory on the citizens 
of the State as any portion of the Constitution. In 
prescribing, then, the oath to obey the ordinance, no 
more was done than to prescribe an oath to obey the 
Constitution. It is, in fact, but a particular oath of 
allegiance, and in every respect similar to that which 
is prescribed, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to be administered to all the officers of the 
State and Federal governments; and is no more de- 
serving the harsh and bitter epithets which have been 
heaped upon it than that or any similar oath. It 
ought to be borne in mind that, according to the opin- 
ion which prevails in Carolina, the right of resistance 
to the unconstitutional acts of Congress belongs to 
the State, and not to her individual citizens ; and that, 
though the latter may, in a mere question of meum and 
iuum, resist through the courts an unconstitutional en- 
croachment upon their rights, yet the final stand 
against usurpation rests not with them, but with the 
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State of which they are members; and such act of 
resistance by a State binds the conscience and allegi- 
ance of the citizen. But there appears to be a general 
misapprehension as to the extent to which the State 
has acted under this part of the ordinance. Instead of 
sweeping every officer by a general proscription of the 
minority, as has been represented in debate, as far as 
my knowledge extends, not a single individual has 
been removed. The State has, in fact, acted with the 
greatest tenderness, all circumstances considered, to- 
ward citizens who differed from the majority; and in 
that spirit, has directed the oath to be administered 
only in the case of some official act directed to be per- 
formed in which obedience to the ordinance is in- 
volved. . . . 

It is next objected that the enforcing acts have legis- 
lated the United States out of South Carolina. I 
have already replied to this objection on another occa- 
sion, and will now but repeat what I then said: that 
they have been legislated out only to the extent that 
they had no right to enter. The Constitution has ad- 
mitted the jurisdiction of the United States within the 
limits of the several States only so far as the delegated 
powers authorize ; beyond that they are intruders, and 
may rightfully be expelled; and that they have been 
efficiently expelled by the legislation of the State 
through her civil process, as has been acknowledged 
on all sides in the debate, is only a confirmation of the 
truth of the doctrine for which the majority in Carolina 
have contended. 

The very point at issue between the two parties 
there is, whether nullification is a peaceful and an effi- 
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cient remedy against an unconstitutional act of the 
general government, and may be asserted, as such, 
through the State tribunals. Both parties agree that 
the acts against which it is directed are unconstitu- 
tional and oppressive. The controversy is only as to 
the means by which our citizens may be protected 
against the acknowledged encroachments on their 
rights. This being the point at issue between the par- 
ties, and the very object of the majority being an 
efficient protection of the citizens through the State 
tribunals, the measures adopted to enforce the ordi- 
nance, of course, received the most decisive character. 
We were not children, to act by halves. Yet for act- 
ing thus efficiently the State is denounced, and this 
bill reported, to overrule, by military force, the civil 
tribunal and civil process of the State ! Sir, I consider 
this bill, and the arguments which have been urged on 
this floor in its support, as the most triumphant ac- 
knowledgment that nullification is peaceful and effi- 
cient, and so deeply intrenched in the principles of our 
system, that it cannot be assailed but by prostrating 
the Constitution, and substituting the supremacy of 
military force in lieu of the supremacy of the laws. 
In fact, the advocates of this bill refute their own argu- 
ment. They tell us that the ordinance is unconstitu- 
tional ; that it infracts the Constitution of South Caro- 
lina, although, to me, the objection appears absurd, 
as it was adopted by the very authority which adopted 
the Constitution itself. They also tell us that the Su- 
preme Court is the appointed arbiter of all controver- 
sies between a State and the general government. 
Why, then, do they not leave this controversy to that 
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tribunal ? Why do they not confide to them the abro- 
gation of the ordinance, and the laws made in pursu- 
ance of it, and the assertion of that supremacy which 
they claim for the laws of Congress? The State 
stands pledged to resist no process of the Court. Why, 
then, confer on the President the extensive and un- 
limited powers provided in this bill? Why authorize 
him to use military force to arrest the civil process 
of the State? But one answer can be given: That, 
in a contest between the State and the general govern- 
ment, if the resistance be limited on both sides to the 
civil process, the State, by its inherent sovereignty, 
standing upon its reserved powers, will prove too pow- 
erful in such a controversy, and must triumph over 
the Federal government, sustained by its delegated 
and limited authority ; and in this answer we have an 
acknowledgment of the truth of those great principles 
for which the State has so firmly and nobly conten-. 
ded. . . . 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, I may say 
that neither the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Clay- 
ton), nor any other who has spoken on the same side, 
has directly and fairly met the great question at issue : 
Is this a Federal Union? a union of States, as distinct 
from that of individuals? Is the sovereignty in the 
several States, or in the American people in the aggre- 
gate ? The very language which we are compelled to 
use when speaking of our political institutions affords 
proof conclusive as to its real character. The terms 
union, federal, united, all imply a combination of sov- 
ereignties, a confederation of States. They never 
apply to an association of individuals. Who ever 

2X 
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heard of the United States of New York, of Massa- 
chusetts, or of Virginia? Who ever heard the term 
federal or union applied to the aggregation of indi- 
viduals into one community? Nor is the other point 
less clear — that the sovereignty is in the several States, 
and that our system is a union of twenty-four sov- 
ereign powers, under a constitutional compact, and 
not of a divided sovereignty between the States sev- 
erally and the United States ? In spite of all that has 
been said, I maintain that sovereignty is in its nature 
indivisible. It is the supreme power in a State, and 
we might just as well speak of half a square, or half 
of a triangle, as of half a sovereignty. It is a gross 
error to confound the exercise of sovereign powers 
with sovereignty itself, or the delegation of such pow- 
ers with the surrender of them. A sovereign may dele- 
gate his powers to be exercised by as many agents as 
he may think proper, under such conditions and with 
such limitations as he may impose; but to surrender 
any portion of his sovereignty to another is to an- 
nihilate the whole. The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Clayton) calls this metaphysical reasoning, which he 
says he cannot comprehend. If by metaphysics he 
means that scholastic refinement which makes dis- 
tinctions without difference, no one can hold it in more 
utter contempt than I do; but if, on the contrary, he 
means the power of analysis and combination — that 
power which reduces the most complex idea into its 
elements, which traces causes to their first principle, 
and, by the power of generalization and combination, 
unites the whole in one harmonious system — ^then, so 
far from deserving contempt, it is the highest attribute 
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of the human mind. It is the power which raises man 
above the brute — which distinguishes his faculties 
from mere sagacity, which he holds in common with 
inferior animals. It is this power which has raised 
the astronomer from being a mere gazer at the stars 
to the high intellectual eminence of a Newton or a < 
Laplace, and astronomy itself from a mere observation 
of isolated facts into that noble science which displays 
to our admiration the system of the universe. And 
shall this high power of the mind, which has effected 
such wonders when directed to the laws which control 
the material world, be forever prohibited, under a 
senseless cry of metaphysics, from being applied 
to the high purpose of political science and legisla- 
tion? I hold them to be subject to laws as fixed as 
matter itself, and to be as fit a subject for the applica- 
tion of the highest intellectual power. Denunciation 
may, indeed, fall upon the philosophical inquirer into 
these first principles, as it did upon Galileo and Bacon, 
when they first unfolded the great discoveries which 
have immortalized their names; but the time will come 
when truth will prevail in spite of prejudice and de- 
nunciation, and when politics and legislation will be 
considered as much a science as astronomy and 
chemistry. 

In connection with this part of the subject, I under- 
stood the Senator from Virignia (Mr. Rives) to say 
that sovereignty was divided, and that a portion re- 
mained with the States severally, and that the residue 
was vested in the Union. By Union, I suppose, the 
Senator meant the United States. If such be his 
meaning — ^if he intended to affirm that the sovereignty 
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was in the twenty-four States, in whatever light he 
may view them, our opinions will not disagree; but 
according to my conception, the whole sovereignty is 
in the several States, while the exercise of sovereign 
power is divided — a part being exercised under com- 
pact, through this general government, and the residue 
through the separate State governments. But if the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) means to assert 
that the twenty-four States form but one community, 
with a single sovereign power as to the objects of the 
Union, it will be but the revival of the old question, of 
whether the Union is a union between States, as dis- 
tinct communities, or a mere aggregate of the Ameri- 
can people, as a mass of individuals; and in this light 
his opinions would lead directly to consolidation. . . . 
Disguise it as you may, the controversy is one be- 
tween power and liberty; and I tell the gentlemen 
who are opposed to me, that, as strong as may be the 
love of power on their side, the love of liberty is still 
stronger on ours. History furnishes many instances 
of similar struggles, where the love of liberty has 
prevailed against power under every disadvantage and 
among them few more striking than that of our own 
Revolution ; where, as strong as was the parent coun- 
try, and feeble as were the Colonies, yet, under the 
impulse of liberty, and the blessing of God, they glori- 
ously triumphed in the contest. There are, indeed, 
many striking analogies between that and the present 
controversy. They both originated substantially in 
the same cause — ^with this difference — in the present 
case, the power of taxation is converted into that of 
regulating industry ; in the other the power of regulat- 
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ing industry, by the regulation of commerce, was at- 
tempted to be converted into the power of taxation. 
Were I to trace the analogy further, we should find 
that the perversion of the taxing power, in the one 
case, has given precisely the same control to the north- 
ern section over the industry of the southern section 
of the Union, which the power to regulate commerce 
gave to Great Britain over the industry of the Colonies 
in the other; and that the very articles in which the 
Colonies were permitted to have a free trade, and 
those in which the mother-country had a monopoly, 
are almost identically the same as those in which the 
Southern States are permitted to have a free trade 
by the Act of 1832, and in which the Northern States 
have, by the same act, secured a monopoly. The only 
difference is in the means. In the former, the Col- 
onies were permitted to have a free trade with all 
countries south of Cape Finisterre, a cape in the north- 
ern part of Spain ; while north of that, the trade of the 
Colonies was prohibited, except through the mother- 
country, by means of her commercial regulations. If 
we compare the products of the country north and 
south of Cape Finisterre, we shall find them almost 
identical with the list of the protected and unprotected 
articles contained in the list of last year. Nor does ♦ 
the analogy terminate here. The very arguments re- 
sorted to at the commencement of the American Rev- 
olution, and the measures adopted, and the motives 
assigned to bring on that contest (to enforce the law) 
are almost identically the same. 

But to return from this digression to the consid- 
eration of the bill. Whatever difference of opinion 
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may exist upon other points, there is one on which I 
should suppose there can be none; that this bill rests 
upon principles which, if carried out, will ride over 
State sovereignties, and that it will be idle for any 
) advocates hereafter to talk of State rights. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Rives) says that he is the 
advocate of State rights; but he must permit me to 
tell him that, although he may differ in premises from 
the other gentlemen with whom he acts on this occa- 
sion, yet, in supporting this bill, he obliterates every 
vestige of distinction between him and them, saving 
only that, professing the principles of '98, his example 
will be more pernicious than that of the most open and 
bitter opponent of the rights of the States. I will also 
add, what I am compelled to say, that I must consider 
him (Mr. Rives) as less consistent than our old oppo- 
nents, whose conclusions were fairly drawn from their 
premises, while his premises ought to have led him 
to opposite conclusions. The gentleman has told us 
that the new-fangled doctrines, as he chooses to call 
them, have brought State rights into disrepute. I 
must tell him, in reply, that what he calls new-fangled 
are but the doctrines of '98; and that it is he (Mr. 
Rives), and others with him, who, professing these 
doctrines, have degraded them by explaining away 
their meaning and efficacy. He (Mr. R.) has dis- 
claimed, in behalf of Virginia, the authorship of nulli- 
fication. I will not dispute that point. If Virginia 
chooses to throw away one of her brightest ornaments, 
she must not hereafter complain that it has become 
the property of another. But while I have, as a repre- 
sentative of Carolina, no right to complain of the dis- 
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avowal of the Senator from Virginia, I must believe 
that he (Mr. R.) has done his native State great in- 
justice by declaring on this floor, that when she gravely 
resolved, in '98, that " in cases of deliberate and dan- 
gerous infractions of the Constitution, the States, as 
parties to the compact, have the right, and are in 
duty bound, to interpose to arrest the progress of the 
evil, and to maintain within their respective limits the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them," 
she meant no more than to proclaim the right to pro- 
test and to remonstrate. To suppose that, in putting 
forth so solemn a declaration, which she afterward sus- 
tained by so able and elaborate an argument, she meant 
no more than to assert what no one had ever denied, 
w^ould be to suppose that the State had been guilty 
of the most egregious trifling that ever was exhibited 
on so solemn an occasion. 



SPEECH ON THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 

MARCH 4, 1850. 

I HAVE, Senators, believed from the first that the 
agitation of the subject of slavery would, if not pre- 
vented by some timely and effective measure, end in 
disunion. Entertaining this opinion, I have, on all 
proper occasions, endeavored to call the attention of 
both the two great parties which divide the country 
to adopt some measure to prevent so great a dis- 
aster, but without success. The agitation has beea 
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permitted to prcxreed with almost no attempt to resist 
it, until it has reached a point when it can no longer 
be disguised or denied that the Union is in danger. 
You have thus had forced upon you the greatest and 
the gravest question that can ever come under your 
consideration — How can the Union be preserved? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this mighty ques- 
tion, it is indispensable to have an accurate and thor- 
ough knowledge of the nature and the character of 
the cause by which the Union is endangered. With- 
out such knowledge it is impossible to pronounce with 
any certainty by what measure it can be saved; just 
as it would be impossible for a physician to pronounce 
in the case of some dangerous disease, with any cer- 
tainty, by what remedy the patient could be saved, 
without similar knowledge of the nature and character 
of the cause which produced it. The first question, 
then, presented for consideration in the investigation 
I propose to make in order to obtain such knowledge 
is — What is it that has endangered the Union ? 

To this question there can be but one answer, — that 
the immediate cause is the almost universal discontent 
which pervades all the States composing the southern 
section of the Union. This widely extended discon- 
tent is not of recent origin. It commenced with the 
agitation of the slavery question and has been in- 
creasing ever since. The next question, going one 
step further back, is — What has caused this widely 
diffused and almost universal discontent ? 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as is by some, that 
it originated with demagogues who excited the dis- 
content with the intention of aiding their personal 
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advancement, or with the disappointed ambition of 
certain politicians who resorted to it as the means of 
retrieving their fortunes. On the contrary, all the 
great political influences of the section were arrayed 
against excitement, and exerted to the utmost to keep 
the people quiet. The great mass of the people of the 
South were divided, as in the other section, into Whigs 
and Democrats. The leaders and the presses of both 
parties in the South were very solicitous to prevent 
excitement and to preserve quiet; because it was seen 
that the effects of the former would necessarily tend 
to weaken, if not destroy, the political ties which united 
them with their respective parties in the other section. 

Those who know the strength of party ties will read- 
ily appreciate the immense force which this cause ex- 
erted against agitation and in favor of preserving" 
quiet. But, great as it was, it was not sufficient to 
prevent the widespread discontent which now pervades 
the section. 

No ; some cause far deeper and more powerful than 
the one supposed must exist, to account for discontent 
so wide and deep. The question then recurs — What 
is the cause of this discontent ? It will be found in the 
belief of the people of the southern States, as pre- 
valent as the discontent itself, that they cannot remain, 
as things now are, consistently with honor and safety, 
in the Union. The next question to be considered is — 
What has caused this belief? 

One of the causes is, undoubtedly, to be traced to 
the long-continued agitation of the slave question on 
the part of the North, and the many aggressions which 
they have made on the rights of the South during the 
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time. I will not enumerate them at present, as it will 
be done hereafter in its proper place. 

There is another lying back of it — with which this 
is intimately connected — that may be regarded as the 

• great and primary cause. This is to be found in the 
fact that the equilibrium between the two sections in 
the government as it stood when the constitution was 
ratified and the government put in action has been de- 
stroyed. At that time there was nearly a perfect 
equilibrium between the two, which afforded ample 
means to each to protect itself against the aggression 
of the other; but, as it now stands, one section has 
the exclusive power of controlling the government, 
which leaves the other without any adequate means 
of protecting itself against its encroachment and op- 
pression. To place this subject distinctly before you, 
I have, Senators, prepared a brief statistical statement 
showing the relative weight of the two sections in the 
government under the first census of 1790 and the last 
census of 1840. 

According to the former, the population of the 
United States — including Vermont, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, which then were in their incipient condi- 

' tion of becoming States, but were not actually ad- 
mitted — amounted to 3,929,827. Of this number the 
northern States had 1,997,899, and the southern 
1,952,072, making a difference of only 45,827 in favor 
of the former States. The number of States, includ- 
ing Vermont, Kentucky, and Tennessee, was sixteen ; 
of which eight, including Vermont, belonging to the 
northern section, and eight, including Kentucky and 
Tennessee, to the southern, — making an equal division 
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of the States between the two sections under the first 
census. There was a small preponderance in the 
House of Representatives and in the Electoral Col- 
lege in favor of the northern, owing to the fact that, 
according to the provisions of the constitution, in esti- 
mating federal numbers five slaves count but three; 
but it was too small to affect sensibly the perfect 
equilibrium which, with that exception, existed at the 
time. Such was the equality of the two sections when 
the States composing them agreed to enter into a fed- 
eral union. Since then the equilibrium between them 
has been greatly disturbed. 

According to the last census the aggregate popula- 
tion of the United States amounted to 17,063,357, of 
which the northern section contained 9,728,920, and 
the southern 7,334,437, making a difference in round 
numbers of 2,400,000. The number of States had in- 
creased from sixteen to twenty-six, making an addi- 
tion of ten States. In the meantime the position of 
Delaware had become doubtful as to the section to 
which she properly belonged. Considering her as 
neutral, the northern States will have thirteen and 
the southern States twelve, making a difference in 
the Senate of two senators in favor of the former. 
According to the apportionment under the census of 
1840, there were two hundred and twenty-three mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, of which the 
northern States had one hundred and thirty-five, and 
the southern States (considering Delaware as neutral) 
eighty-seven, making a difference in favor of the for- 
mer in the House of Representatives of forty-eight. 
The difference in the Senate of two members, added 
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to this, gives to the North in the Electoral College a 
majority of fifty. Since the census of 1840, four States 
have been added to the Union, — Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Florida, and Texas. They leave the difference in the 
Senate as it was when the census was taken; but add 
two to the side of the North in the House, making the 
present majority in the House in its favor fifty, and 
in the Electoral College fifty-two. 

The result of the whole is to give the northern sec- 
tion a predominance in every department of the gov- 
ernment, and thereby concentrate in it the two de- 
ments which constitute the federal government: a 
majority of States, and a majority of their population, 
estimated in federal numbers. Whatever section con- 
centrates the two in itself possesses the control of the 
entire government. 

But we are just at the close of the sixth decade and 
the commencement of the seventh. The census is to 
be taken this year, which must add greatly to the de- 
cided preponderance of the North in the House of 
Representatives and in the Electoral College. The 
prospect is, also, that a great increase will be added 
to its present preponderance in the Senate, during the 
' period of the decade, by the addition of new States. 
Two territories, Oregon and Minnesota, are already 
in progress, and strenuous efforts are making to bring 
in three additional States from the territory recently 
conquered from Mexico ; which, if successful, will add 
three other States in a short time to the northern sec- 
tion, making five States, and increasing the present 
number of its States from fifteen to twenty, and of its 
senators from thirty to forty. 
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On the contrary, there is not a single territory in 
progress in the southern section, and no certainty that 
any additional State will be added to it during the 
decade. The prospect then is, that the two sections in 
the Senate, should the efforts now made to exclude the 
South from the newly acquired territories succeed^ 
will stand, before the end of the decade, twenty north- 
ern States to fourteen southern (considering Delaware 
as neutral), and forty nothern senators to twenty-eight 
southern. This great increase of senators, added to 
the great increase of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Electoral College on the part of the 
North, which must take place under the next decade, 
will effectually and irretrievably destroy the equilib- 
rium which existed when the government commenced. 

Had this destruction been the operation of time 
without the interference of government, the South 
would have had no reason to complain ; but such was 
not the fact. It was caused by the legislation of this 
government, which was appointed as the common 
agent of all and charged with the protection of the 
interests and security of all. 

The legislation by which it has been effected may be 
classed under three heads. 

The first is that series of acts by which the South * 
has been excluded from the common territory belong- 
ing to all the States as members of the federal Union 
— which have had the effect of extending vastly the 
portion allotted to the northern section, and restrict- 
ing within narrow limits the portion left the South. 

The next consists in adopting a system of revenue 
and disbursements by which an undue proportion of 
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the burden of taxation has been imposed upon the 
South, and an undue proportion of its proceeds appro- 
priated to the North ; and the last is a system of polit- 
ical measures by which the original character of the 
government has been radically changed. I propose to 
bestow upon each of these, in the order they stand, 
a few remarks, with the view of showing that it is 
owing to the action of this government that the equili- 
brium between the two sections has been destroyed, 
and the whole powers of the system centred in a sec- 
tional majority. 

The first of the series of acts by which the South 
was deprived of its due share of the Territories orig- 
inated with the confederacy which preceded the exist- 
ence of this government. It is to be found in the 
provision of the Ordinance of 1787. Its effect was to 
exclude the South entirely from that vast and fertile 
region which lies between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi rivers, now embracing five States and one Terri- 
tory. The next of the series is the Missouri Comprom- 
ise, which excluded the South from that large portion 
of Louisiana which lies north of 36° 30', excepting 
what is included in the State of Missouri. The last of 
the series excluded the South from the whole of the 
Oregon Territory. All these, in the slang of the day, 
were what are called slave Territories, and not free 
soil; that is, Territories belonging to slaveholding 
powers and open to the immigration of masters with 
their slaves. 

By these several acts the South was excluded from 
17,238,025 square miles — an extent of country consid- 
erably exceeding the entire valley of the Mississippi, 
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To the South was left the portion of the Territory of 
Louisiana lying south of 36° 30', and the portion north 
of it included in the State of Missouri, with the por- 
tion lying south of 36° 30', including the States of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and the territory lying west 
of the latter and south of 36° 30', called the Indian 
country. These, with the Territory of Florida, now 
the State, make, in the whole, 283,503 square miles. 
To this must be added the territory acquired with 
Texas. If the whole should be added to the southern 
section it would make an increase of 325,520, which 
would make the whole left to the South 609,023. But 
a large part of Texas is still in contest between the 
two sections, which leaves it uncertain what will be the 
real extent of the portion of territory that may be left 
to the South. 

I have not included the territory recently acquired 
by the treaty with Mexico. The North is making the 
most strenuous efforts to appropriate the whole to her-? 
self, by excluding the South from every foot of it. If 
she should succeed, it will add to that from which the 
South has already been excluded 526,078 square miles^ 
and would increase the whole which the North has 
appropriated to herself to 1,764,023, not including the 
portion that she may succeed in excluding us from in 
Texas. To sum up the whole, the United States, since 
they declared their independence, have acquired 2,373,- 
046 square miles of territory, from which the North 
will have excluded the South, if she should succeed in 
monopolizing the newly acquired territories, about 
three-fourths of the whole, leaving to the South but 
about one-fourth. 
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Such is the first and great cause that has destroyed 
the equilibrium between the two sections in the gov- 
ernment. 

The next is the system of revenue and disburse- 
^ ments which has been adopted by the government. It 
is well known that the government has derived its 
revenue mainly from duties on imports. I shall not 
undertake to show that such duties must necessarily 
fall mainly on the exporting States, and that the 
South, as the great exporting portion of the Union, 
has in reality paid vastly more than her due propor- 
tion of the revenue ; because I deem it unnecessary, as 
the subject has on so many occasions been fully dis- 
cussed. Nor shall I, for the same reason, undertake 
to show that a far greater portion of the revenue has 
been disbursed at the North, than its due share; and 
that the joint effect of these causes has been to trans- 
fer a vast amount from South to North, which, under 
an equal system of revenue and disbursements, would 
not have been lost to her. If to this be added that 
many of the duties were imposed, not for revenue, but 
for protection, — that is, intended to put money, not in 
the treasury, but directly into the pocket of the manu- 
facturers, — some conception may be formed of the im- 
mense amount which in the long course of sixty years 
has been transferred from South to North. There are 
no data by which it can be estimated with any cer- 
tainty ; but it is safe to say that it amounts to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Under the most moderate 
estimate it would be sufficient to add greatly to the 
wealth of the North, and thus greatly increase her 
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population by attracting immigration from all quarters 
to that section. 

This, combined with the great primary cause, amply 
explains why the North has acquired a preponderance 
in every department of the government by its dispro- 
portionate increase of population and States. The for- 
mer, as has been shown, has increased, in fifty years, 
2,400,000 over that of the South. This increase of 
population during so long a period is satisfactorily 
accounted for by the number of immigrants, and the 
increase of their descendants, which have been at- 
tracted to the northern section from Europe and the 
South, in consequence of the advantages derived from 
the causes assigned. If they had not existed — if the 
South had retained all the capital which has been ex- 
tracted from her by the fiscal action of the government; 
and if it had not been excluded by the Ordinance of 
1787 and the Missouri Compromise, from the region 
lying between the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers, and 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains 
north of 36° 30' — it scarcely admits of a doubt that it 
would have divided the immigration with the North, 
and by retaining her own people would have at least 
equalled the North in population under the census of 
1840, and probably under that about to be taken. She 
would also, if she had retained her equal rights in 
those territories, have maintained an equality in the 
number of States with the North, and have preserved 
the equilibrium between the two sections that existed 
at the commencement of the government. The loss, 
then, of the equilibrium is to be attributed to the action 

of this government, 
22 
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But while these measures were destroying the equili- 
brium between the two sections, the action of the gov- 
ernment was leading to a radical change in its char- 
acter, by concentrating all the power of the system 
in itself. The occasion will not permit me to trace the 
measures by which this great change has been consum- 
mated. If it did, it would not be difficult to show that 
the process commenced at an early period of the gov- 
ernment; and that it proceeded almost without inter- 
ruption, step by step, until it absorbed virtually its 
entire powers; but without going through the whole 
process to establish the fact it may be done satisfac- 
torily by a very short statement. 

That the government claims, and practically main- 
tains, the right to decide in the last resort as to the ex- 
tent of its powers, will scarcely be denied by any one 
conversant with the political history of the country. 
That it also claims the right to resort to force to 
maintain whatever power it claims, against all opposi- 
tion, is equally certain. Indeed it is apparent, from 
what we daily hear, that this has become the prevail- 
ing and fixed opinion of a great majority of the com- 
munity. Now, I ask, what limitation can possibly be 
placed upon the powers of a government claiming and 
exercising such rights? And, if none can be, how can 

. the separate governments of the States maintain and 
protect the powers reserved to them by the constitution 
—or the people of the several States maintain those 
which are reserved to them, and among others, the 
sovereign powers by which they ordained and estab- 
lished, not only their separate State constitutions and 

£'Overnments, but also the constitution and government 
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of the United States ? But, if they have no constitu- 
tional means of maintaining them against the right 
claimed by this govA'nment, it necessarily fblloiws that 
they hold them at its pleasure and discretion, and that 
all the powers of the system are in reality concen- 
trated in it. It also follows that the character of the 
government has been changed in consequence, from a 
federal republic, as it originally came from the hands 
of its framers, into a great national consolidated dem- 
ocracy. It has indeed, at present, all the characteristics 
of the latter, and not one of the former, although it 
still retains its outward form. 

The result of the whole of those causes combined is 
that the North has acquired a decided ascendancy over 
every department of this government, and through it 
a control over all the powers of the system. A single 
section governed by the will of the numerical majority 
has now, in fact, the control of the government and 
the entire powers of the system. What was once a 
constitutional federal republic is now converted, in 
reality, into one as absolute as that of the autocrat 
of Russia, and as despotic in its tendency as any abso- 
lute government that ever existed. 

As, then, the North has the absolute control over the 
government, it is manifest that on all questions be- 
tween it and the South, where there is a diversity of 
interests, the interest of the latter will be sacrificed to 
the former, however oppressive the effects may be ; as 
the South possesses no means by which it can resist, 
through the action of the government. But if there 
was no question of vital importance to the South, in 
reference to which there was a diversity of views be- 
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tween the two sections, this state of things might be 
endured without the hazard of destruction to the 
South*. But such is not the fact There i^ a question 
of vital importance to the southern section, in reference 
to which the views and feelings of the two sections 
are as opposite and hostile as they carf possibly be. 

I refer to the relation between the two races in the 
southern section, which constitutes a vital portion of 
her social organization. Every portion of the North 
entertains views and feelings more or less hostile to 
it. Those most opposed and hostile regard it as a sin, 
and consider themselves under the most sacred obliga- 
tion to use every effort to destroy it. 

Indeed, to the extent that they conceive that they 
have power, they regard themselves as implicated in 
the sin, and responsible for not suppressing it by the 
use of all and every means. Those less opposed and 
hostile regard it as a crime — an offence against hu- 
manity, as they call it ; and, although not so fanatical, 
feel themselves bound to use all efforts to effect the 
same object: while those who are least opposed and 
hostile regard it a& a blot and a stain on the character 
of what they call the ** nation,'' and feel themselves 
accordingly bound to give, it, no countenance or sup- 
port. On the contrary, the southern section regards 
the relation^ as one which cannot be destroyed without 
subjecting the two races to the greatest calamity, and 
the section to poverty, desolation, and wretchedness; 
and accordingly they feel bound by every considera- 
tion of interest and safety to defend it. 

This hostile feeling on the part of the North towards 
the social organization of the South long lay dormant. 
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but it only required some cause to act on those who 
felt most intensely that they were responsible for its 
continuance, to call it into action. The increasing 
power of this government, and of the control of the 
Northern section over all its departments, furnished 
the cause. It was this which made an impression on 
the minds of many that there was little or no restraint 
to prevent the government from doing whatever it 
might choose to do. This was sufficient of itself to 
put the most fanatical portion of the North in action, 
for the purpose of destroying the existing relation be- 
tween the two races in the South. 

The first organized movement towards it com- 
menced in 1835. Then, for the first time, societies 
were orgjanized, presses^ established, lectures sent forth 
to excite the people of the North, and incendiary pub- 
lications scattered over the whole South, through the 
mail. The South was thoroughly aroused. Meetings 
were held everywhere, and resolutions adopted, calling 
upon the North to apply a remedy to arrest the threat- 
ened evil, and pledging themselves to adopt measures 
for their own protection if it was not arrested. At 
the meeting of Congress, petitions poured in from the 
North, calling upon Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and to prohibit what they called 
the internal slave-trade between the States — ^announc- 
ing at tho same time that their ultimate object was to 
abolish slavery, not only in the District, but in the 
StatefS and throughout the Union. At this period the 
number engaged in the agitation was small, and pos- 
sessed little or no personal influence. 

Neither party in Congress had at tVv^l\.vcc!iR. ?ck^ ^xssc- 
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pathy with them or their cause. The members of eadi 
party presented their petitions with great reluctance. 
Nevertheless, small and contemptible as the party then 
was, both of the great parties of the North dreaded 
them. They felt that, though small, they were or- 
ganized in reference to a subject which had a great 
and a commanding influence over the Northern mind. 
Each party, on that account, feared to oppose their 
petitions, lest the opposite party should take advantage 
of the one that might do so, by favoring them. The 
effect was that both united in insisting that the peti- 
tions should be received, and that Congress should take 
jurisdiction over the subject. 

To justify their course, they took the extraordinary 
ground that Congress was bound to receive petitions 
on every subject, however objectionable they might 
be, and whether they had, or had not, jurisdiction over 
the subject. These views prevailed in the House of 
Representatives and partially in the Senate; and thus 
the party succeeded in their first movements, in gain- 
ing what they proposed — a position in Congress from 
which agitation could be extended over the whole 
Union. This was the commencement of the agitation 
which has ever since continued, and which, as is now 
acknowledged, has endangered the Union itself. 

As for myself, I believed at that early period, if 
the party that got up the petitions should succeed in 
getting Congress to take jurisdiction, that agitation 
would follow, and that it would in the end, if not ar- 
rested, destroy the Union. I then so expressed myself 
in debate, and called upon both parties to take grounds 
Bgainst assuming jurisdiction; W\. ixv n>\w* Had my 
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voice been heeded, and had CongTiess refused to take 
jurisdiction, by the united votes of all parties, the 
agitation which followed would have been prevented, 
and the fanatical zeal that gives impulse to the agita- 
tion, and which has brought us to our present perilous 
condition, would have become extinguished from the 

want of fuel to feed the flame. 

• 

That was the time for the North to have shown her 
devotion to the Union; but, unfortunately, both of 
the great parties of that section were so intent on ob- 
taining or retaining party ascendancy that all other con- 
siderations were overlooked or forgotten. 

What has since followed are but natural conse- 
quences. With the success of their first movement this 
small fanatical party begpn to acquire strength, and 
with that to become an object of courtship to both the 
great parties. The necessary consequence was a 
further increase of power, and a gradual tainting of 
the opinions of both of the other parties with their 
doctrines until the infection has extended over both; 
and the great mass of the population of the North, 
who, whatever may be their opinion of the original 
abolition party, which still preserves its distinctive or- 
ganization, hardly ever fail, when it comes to acting 
to co-operate in carrying out their measures. 

With the increase of their influence they extended 
the sphere of their action. In a short time after the 
commencement of their first movement they had ac- 
quired sufficient influence to induce the legislatures 
of most of the northern States to pass acts which in 
effect abrogated the clause of the constitution that pro- 
vides for the delivery up of fugitive slaves. Not long 
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after, petitions followed to abolish slavery in forts, 
magazines, and dockyards, and all other places where 
Congress had exclusive power of legislation. This was 
followed by petitions and resolutions of legislatures 
of the northern States, and popular meetings, to ex- 
clude the southern States from all territories acquired, 
or to be acquired, and to prevent the admission of any 
State hereafter into the Union, which, by its constitu- 
tion, does not prohibit slavery. And Congress is in- 
voked to do all this expressly with the view to the final 
abolition of slavery in the States. That has been 
avowed to be the ultimate object from the beginning 
of the agitation until the present time; and yet the 
great body of both parties of the North, with the full 
knowledge of the fact, although disavowing the aboli- 
tionists, have cooperated with them in almost all 
their measures. 

Such is a brief history of the agitation as far as it 
has yet advanced. Now I ask, Senators, what is there 
to prevent its further progress until it fulfills the ulti- 
mate end proposed, unless some decisive measure 
should be adopted to prevent it? 

Has any one of the causes, which has added to its 
increase from its original small and contemptible be- 
ginning until it has attained its present magnitude, 
diminished in force? 

Is the original cause of the movement — that slavery 
is a sin, and ought to be suppressed — ^weaker now than 
at the commencement ? Or is the abolition party less 
numerous or influential, or have: they less influence 
with or control, over the two great parties of the North 
in elections? Or has the South greater means of in- 
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fluencing or controlling the movements of this gov- 
ernment now than it had when the agitation com- 
menced. 

To all these questions but one answer can be given : 
No — no — no. The very reverse is true. Instead of 
being weaker, all the elements in favor of agitation 
are stronger now than they were in 1835, when it 
first commenced, while all the elements of influence 
on the part of the South are weaker. 

Unless something decisive is done, I again ask, what 
is to stop this agitation before the great and final ob- 
ject at which it aims — the abolition of slavery in the 
States — is consummated ? Is it, then, not certain that 
if something is not done to arrest it, the South will 
be forced to choose between abolition and secession? 
Indeed, as events are now moving, it will not require 
the South to secede in order to dissolve the Union. 
Agitation will of itself effect it, of which its past his- 
tory furnishes abundant proof — as I shall next proceed 
to show. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that disunion can 
be effected by a single blow. The cords which bind 
these States together in one common Union are far 
^ too numerous and powerful for that. Disunion must 
be the work of time. It is only through a long process, 
and successively, that the cords can be snapped until 
the whole fabric falls asunder. Already the agitation 
of the slavery question has snapped some of the most 
important, and has greatly weakened all the others, as 
I shall proceed to show. 

The cords that bind the States together are not only 
tnany, but various in character. Some are spiritual of 
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ecclesiastical; some political; others social. Some ap- 
pertain to the benefit -conferred by the Union, and 
others to the feeling of duty and obligation. 

The strongest of those of a spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical nature consisted in the unity of the g^eat religious 
denominations, all of which originally embraced the 
whole Union. All these denominations, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Catholics, were organized very 
much upon the principle of our political institutions. 
Beginning with smaller meetings corresponding with 
the political divisions of the country, their organiza- 
tion terminated in one great central assemblage cor- 
responding very much with the character of Congress. 

At these meetings the principal clergymen and lay 
members of the respective denominations from all 
parts of the Union met to transact business relating to 
their common concerns. It was not confined to what 
appertained to the doctrines and discipline of the re- 
spective denominations, but extended to plans for dis- 
seminating the Bible, establishing missions, distribut- 
ing tracts — and of establishing presses for the publica- 
tion of tracts, newspapers, and periodicals, with a view 
of diffusing religious information — and for the supn 
port of their respective doctrines and creeds. All this 
combined contributed greatly to strengthen the bonds 
of the Union. The ties which held each denomination 
together formed a strong cord to hold the whole Union 
together, but, powerful as they were, they have not 
been able to resist the explosive effect of slavery 
agitation. 

The first of these cords which snapped under its 
explosive force was that of the powerful Methodist 
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Episcopal Church. The numerous and strong ties 
which held it together are all broken, and its unity is 
gone. They now form separate churches; and, in- 
stead of that feeling of attachment and devotion to 
the interests of the whole church which was formerly 
felt, they are now arrayed into two hostile bodies, 
engaged in litigation about what was formerly their 
common property. 

The next cord that snapped was that of the Bap- 
tists — one of the largest and msot respectable of the 
denominations. That of the Presbyterian is not en- 
tirely snapped, but some of its strands have given way. 
That of the Episcopal Church is the only one of the 
four great Protestant denominations which remains 
unbroken and entire. 

The strongest cord of a political character consists 
of the many and powerful ties that have held together 
the two great parties which have, with some modifica- 
tions, existed from the beginning of the government 
They both extended to every portion of the Union, 
and strongly contributed to hold all its parts together. 
But this powerful cord has fared no better than the! 
spiritual. It resisted for a long time the explosive 
tendency of the agitation, but has finally snapped under 
its force — if not entirely, in a great measure. Nof 
is there one of the remaining cords which has not 
been greatly weakened. To this extent the Union 
has already been destroyed by agitation, in the only 
way it can be, by sundering and weakening the cords 
which bind it together. 

If the agitation goes on, the same force, acting witli 
increased intensity, as has been shown, will finally snag 
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every cord, when nothing will be left to hold the States 
together except force. But surely that can with no 
propriety of language be called a Union when the only 
means by which the weaker is held connected with 
the stronger portion is force. It may, indeed, keq^. 
them connected ; but the connection will partake much'^ 
more of the character of subjugation on the part 
of the weaker to the stronger than the union of free, 
independent, and sovereign States in one confedera- 
tion, as they stood in the early stages of the govern- 
ment, and which only is worthy of the sacred name of 
Union. 

Having now, Senators, explained what it is that en- 
dangers the Union, and traced it to its cause, and ex- 
plained its nature and character, the question again 
recurs — How can the Union be saved? To this I 
answer, there is but one way by which it can be, and 
that is by adopting such measures as will satisfy the 
States belonging to the Southern section that they can 
remain in the Union consistently with their honor and 
their safety. There is, again, only one way by which 
this can be effected, and that is by removing the causes 
by which this belief has been produced. Do this, and 
discontent will cease, harmony and kind feelings be- 
tween the sections be restored, and every apprehension ' 
of danger to the Union removed. The question, then, 
is — How can this be done? But, before I undertake 
to answer this question, I propose to show by what 
the Union cannot be saved. 

It cannot, then, be saved by eulogies on the Union, 
however splendid or numerous. The cry of " Union, 
Union, the glorious Union ! '' can no more prevent dis- 
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union than the cry of " Health, health, glorious 
health ! " on the part of the physician, can save a pa- 
tient lying dangerously ill. So long as the Union, 
instead of being regarded as a protector, is regarded 
in the opposite character by not much less than a 
majority of the States, it will be in vain to attempt 
to conciliate them by pronouncing eulogies on it. 

Besides, this cry of Union comes commonly from 
those whom we cannot believe to be sincere. It usually 
comes from our assailants. But we cannot beUeve 
them to be sincere ; for, if they loved the Union, they 
would necessarily be devoted to the constitution. It 
made the Union, — and to destroy the constitution 
would be to destroy the Union. But the only reliable 
and certain evidence of devotion to the constitution 
is to abstain, on the one hand, from violating it, and 
to repel, on the other, all attempts to violate it. It is 
only by faithfully performnig these high duties that 
the constitution can be preserved, and \yith it the 
Union. 

But how stands the profession of devotion to the 
Union by our assailants, when brought to this test? 
Have they abstained from violating the constitution.? 
Let the many acts passed by the northern States to set 
aside and annul the clause of the constitution provid- 
ing for the delivery up of fugitive slaves answer. I 
cite this, not that it is the only instance (for there are 
many others), but because the violation in this particu- 
lar is too notorious and palpable to be denied ? 

Again: Have they stood forth faithfully to repel 
violations of the constitution? Let their course in 
reference to the agitation of the slavery a^<^slNssc^^ 
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which was commenced and has been carried on for fif- 
teen years, avowedly for the purpose of abolishing 
slavery in the States — an object all acknowledged to 
be unconstitutional — ^answer. Let them show a single 
instance, during this long period, in which they have 
denounced the agitators or their attempts to effect 
what is admitted to be unconstitutional, or a single 
measure which they have brought forward for that 
purpose. How can we, with all these facts before us, 
believe that they are sincere in their profession of 
devotion to the Union, or avoid believing their pro- 
fession is but intended to increase the vigor of their 
assaults and to weaken the force of our resistance ? 

Nor can we regard the profession of devotion to 
the Union, on the part of those who are not our as- 
sailants, as sincere, when they pronounce eulogies 
upon the Union, evidently with the intent of charg- 
ing us with disunion, without uttering one word of 
denunciation against our assailants. If friends of the 
Union, their course should be to unite with us in re- 
pelling these assaults and denouncing the authors as 
enemies of the Union. Why they avoid this and 
pursue the course they do, it is for them to explain. 

Nor can the Union be saved by invoking the name 
of the illustrious Southerner whose mortal remains 
repose on the western bank of the Potomac. He was 
one of us — a slaveholder and a planter. We have 
studied his history and find nothing in it to justify 
submission to wrong. On the contrary, his great fame 
rests on the solid foundation that, while he was care- 
ful to avoid doing wrong to others, he was prompt 
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and decided in repelling wrong. I trust that in this 
rewSpect we profited by his example. 

Nor -can we find anything in his history to deter us 
from seceding from the Union should it fail to fulfil 
the objects for which it was instituted, by being per- 
manently and hopelessly converted into the means of 
oppressing instead of protecting us. On the con- 
trary, we find much in his example to encourage us 
should we be forced to the extremity of deciding be- 
tween submission and disunion. 

There existed then, as well as now, a union — that 
between the parent country and her then colonies. 
It was a union that had much to endear it to the people 
of the colonies. Under its protecting and superin- 
tending care the colonies were planted and grew up 
and prospered through a long course of years, until 
they became populous and wealthy. Its benefits were 
not limited to them. Their extensive agricultural and 
other productions gave birth to a flourishing commerce 
which richly rewarded the parent country for the 
trouble and expense of establishing and protecting 
them. Washington was born and grew up to man- 
hood under that union. He acquired his early distinc- 
tion in its service, and there is every reason to believe 
that he was devotedly attached to it. But his devotion 
was a rational one. He was attached to it, not as an 
end, but as a means to an end. When it failed to fulfil 
its end, and, instead of affording protection, was con- 
verted into the means of oppressing the colonies, he 
did not hesitate to draw his sword and head the great 
movement by which that union was forever severed 
and the independence of these States established. This 
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was the great and crowning glory of his life, which 
has spread his fame over the whole globe and will 
transmit it to the latest posterity. 

Nor can the plan proposed by the distinguished sen- 
ator from Kentucky, nor that of the administration, 
save the Union. I shall pass by, without remark, the 
plan proposed by the senator, and proceed directly to 
the consideration of that of the administration. I, 
however, assure the distinguished and able senator 
that in taking this course no disrespect whatever is in- 
tended to him or his plan. I have adopted it because 
so many senators of distinguished abilities, who were 
present when he delivered his speech and explained 
his plan, and who were fully capable to do justice to 
the side they support, have replied to him. 

The plan of the administration cannot save the 
Union, because it can have no effect whatever towards 
satisfying the States composing the southern section 
of the Union that they can, consistently with safety 
and honor, remain in the Union. It is, in fact, but a 
modification of the Wilmot Proviso. It proposes to 
effect the same object, — to exclude the South from all 
the territory acquired by the Mexican treaty. It is 
well known that the South is united against the Wil- 
mot Proviso, and has committed itself by solemn 
resolutions to resist should it be adopted. Its opposi- 
tion is not to the name, but that which it proposes to 
effect. That, the southern States hold to be unconsti- 
tutional, unjust, inconsistent with their equality as 
members of the common Union, and calculated to de- 
stroy irretrievably the equilibrium between the two 
sections. 
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These objections equally apply to what, for brevity, 
I will call the Executive Proviso. There is no differ- 
ence between it and the Wilmot except in the mode 
of effecting the object; and in that respect I must say 
that the latter is much the least objectionable. It goes 
to its object openly, boldly, and distinctly. It claims 
for Congress unlimited power over the Territories, 
and proposes to assert it over Territories acquired from 
Mexico, by a positive prohibition of slavery. 

Not so the Executive Proviso. It takes an indirect 
course, and in order to elude the Wilmot Proviso, and 
thereby avoid encountering the united and deter- 
mined resistance of the South, it denies, by implica- 
tion, the authority of Congress to legislate for the 
Territories, and claims the right as belonging exclu- 
sively to the inhabitants of the Territories. But to 
effect the object of excluding the South, it takes care, 
in the meantime, to let in immigrants freely from the 
northern States and all other quarters except from the 
South, which it takes special care to exclude by hold- 
ing up to them the danger of having their slaves lib- 
erated under the Mexican laws. The necessary con- 
sequence is to exclude the South from the Territory 
just as effectually as would the Wilmot Proviso. The 
only difference in this respect is, that what one pro- 
poses to effect directly and openly, the other proposes 
to effect indirectly and covertly. . . • 

Having now shown what cannot save the Union, I 
return to the question with which I commenced, — 
How can the Union be saved ? There is but one way 
by which it can with any certainty; and that is by a 
full and final settlement, on the principle of justice, of 
23 
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all the questions at issue between the two sections. 
The South asks for justice, simple justice, and less 
she ought not to take. She has no compromise to 
offer but the constitution, and no concession or sur- 
render to make. She has already surrendered so much 
that she has little left to surrender. Such a settlement 
would go to the root of the evil, and remove all cause 
of discontent, by satisfying the South that she could 
remain honorably and safely in the Union, and thereby 
restore the harmony and fraternal feelings between the 
sections which existed anterior to the Missouri agita- 
tion. Nothing else can, with any certainty, finally 
and forever settle the question at issue, terminate 
agitation, and save the Union. 

But can this be done? Yes, easily; not by the 
weaker party, for it can of itself do nothing — not even 
protect itself — ^but by the stronger. The North has 
only to will it to accomplish it — to do justice by con- 
ceding to the South an equal right in the acquired ter- 
ritory, and to do hre duty by causing the stipulations 
relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled — 
to cease the agitation of the slave question, and to 
provide for the insertion of a provision in the consti- 
tution, by an amendment, which will restore to the 
South, in substance, the power she possessed of pro- 
tecting herself before the equilibrium between the 
sections was destroyed by the action of this govern- 
ment. There will be no difficulty in devising such a 
provision— one that will protect the South, and which 
at the same time will improve and strengthen the gov- 
ernment instead of impairing and weakening it. 

But will the North agree to this? It is for her to 
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answer the question. But, I will say, she cannot re- 
fuse if she has half the love of the Union which she 
professes to have, or without justly exposing herself 
to the charge that her love of power and aggrandize- 
ment is far greater than her love of the Union. At all 
events, the responsibility of saving the Union rests 
on the North, and not on the South. The South can- 
not save it by any act of hers, and the North may save 
it without any sacrifice whatever, unless to do justice 
and to perform her duties under the constitution 
should be regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

It is time, Senators, that there should be an open 
and manly avowal on all sides as to what is intended 
to be done. If the question is not now settled, it is un- 
certain whether it ever can hereafter be ; and we, as the 
representatives of the States of this Union regarded 
as governments, should come to a distinct understand- 
ing as to our respective views, in order to ascertain 
whether the great questions at issue can be settled or 
not. If you, who represent the stronger portion, can- 
not agree to settle them on the broad principle of 
justice and duty, say so; and let the States we both 
represent agree to separate and part in peace. 

If you are unwilling we should part in peace, tell 
us so ; and we shall know what to do when you reduce 
the question to submission or resistance. If you re- 
main silent, you will compel us to infer by your acts 
what you intend. In that case California will become 
the test question. If you admit her under all the diffi- 
culties that oppose her admission, you compel us to 
infer that you intend to exclude us from the whole 
of the acquired Territories, with the intention of de* 
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stroying irretrievably the equilibrium between the two 
sections. We should be blind not to perceive in that 
case that your real objects are power and aggrandize- 
ment, and infatuated, not to act accordingly. 

I have now. Senators, done my duty in expressing 
my opinions fully, freely, and candidly on this solemn 
occasion. In doing so I have been governed by the 
motives which have governed me in all the stages of 
the agitation of the slavery question since its com- 
mencement. I have exerted myself during the whole 
period to arrest it, with the intention of saving the 
Union if it could be done; and if it could not, to save 
the section where it has pleased Providence to cast my 
lot, and which I sincerely believe has justice and the 
constitution on its side. Having faithfully done my 
duty to the best of my ability, both to the Union and 
my section, throughout this agitation, I shall have the 
consolation, let what will come, that I am free from all 
responsibility. 
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Cass, Lewis, a noted American soldier and politician, 
bom at Exeter, N. H., Oct. 9, 1782 ; died at Detroit, Mich., 
June 17, 1866. He served with distinction in the second 
war with England, and was governor of Michigan Territory, 
1 8 13-3 1. After the expiration of his governorship he con- 
tinued before the public as Secretary of War, 1831-36 ; minis- 
ter to France, 1836-42 ; United States Senator, 1845-48, and 
again, 1849-57 ; and Secretary of State under Buchanan, 
1857-60. In 1848 he was an unsuccessful presidential can- 
didate. As a public speaker he was generally popular. 



ON THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI 
OF HAMILTON COLLEGE, AUGUST 25, 183O. 

This is not an age of speculation, but of action. 
Knowledge is spreading from nation to nation, bring- 
ing all within the sphere of its operation. Its im- 
mediate tendency is to reduce the artificial distinc- 
tions which time and power have created, and to es- 
tablish a common standard of virtue and intelligence. 
By this standard princes and people must be judged. 
We cannot be idle spectators of these efforts and their 
effects. We are connected with other nations by ties 
of intercourse not easily severed ; and we are ourselves 
deeply interested in the operation of those causes which 
can meliorate the condition of mankind, either in their 
social, political, or moral relations ; which can add sta- 
bility to our institutions, prosperity to our country, 
contentment to our citizens. And of all these causes 
the progress of knowledge is the life-preserving prin- 
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ciple; not its advancement merely in the various 
branches of human investigation, whether active or 
speculative, but still more its general diffusion among 
all classes of all nations. 

And it may not be unprofitable in itself, nor unsuit- 
able to the present occasion, briefly to examine the 
consequences which have resulted, and are yet to re- 
sult, from the application of this great moral power. 
We shall find that it is operating with resistless energy 
upon the political institutions, the social state, and the 
intellectual condition of mankind. 

And I propose succinctly to review the effects it has 
already produced upon these great departments of 
life, and to survey the prospect which it offers for the 
future ; and then to consider the duty and importance 
of promoting its operations by all the means in our 
power, and particularly by an enlarged and vigorous 
system of education. If any observations can place 
in bolder relief the value of education or the con- 
sequence of the establishments devoted to its acquisi- 
tion, imperfectly as to the task may be executed, they 
may not be wholly uninteresting to you. 

Upon this foundation the great fabric of freedom 
* must rest ; and more fortunate than those who erected 
a monument of folly upon the plains of Shinar, we may 
hope that it will be a tower of refuge for our country- 
should the fountains of power be broken up and de- 
scend upon us. 

The golden age of the poets is the iron age of gov- 
ernments. The relative duties of protection and sub- 
mission are slowly learned, and it was not until after 
the lapse of ages and the progress of society that rulers 
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and people perceived, if power in the hands of a few 
were the means, the benefit of all was the object. 

An ancient historian, who wrote when the fortunes 
and intellect of Rome were the brightest, while speak- 
ing of the ascendency gained by Egyptian priests, an 
ascendency which held the monarch in captivity with- 
out granting freedom to the people, remarks that " it 
was indeed strange that the king should not be left 
at liberty in regard to his daily food; but it was still 
more extraordinary that he could not punish any man 
to gratify his humor or passion." Such sentiments in- 
dicate but too clearly the notions then entertained of 
the kingly office. 

But as the great mass of mankind is instructed, and 
public opinion enlightened, a moral force is exerted 
which governments dare not resist. The schoolmaster 
is a more powerful antagonist than the soldier, and the 
alphabet a more efficient weapon than the bayonet. The 
nations of Christendom are members of one great fam- 
ily. Such is the intercourse of commerce and science that 
the proceedings of every government are observed, 
discussed, and judged throughout the civilized world. 
If a hostile gun is fired upon the Danube, the echo is 
heard upon the Mississippi. If the Egyptian, revers- 
ing the tide of ancient conquest, plant the crescent 
upon the Parthenon, sweeping over the land of Mil- 
tiades and Aristides with a spirit of ruthless barbarism 
which leaves to Greece neither the evidence of her 
past civilization nor the hopes of her future, neither 
her monuments nor her children, her sufferings are 
felt and deplored wherever our countrymen have sub- 
dued the forest or reclaimed the prairie. 
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Where is the man sc elevated as not to quail before 
this universal gaze? Even the wayward child of for- 
tune who was insulated in his career and fate no less 
than in the scenes of his birth and death fell before 
» the public opinion of Europe which he had despised 
and provoked. The banners of the Continental princes 
would never have crossed the Rhino had not the spirit 
of their people been roused; and among the remark- 
able events of that portentous era, when Europe armed 
itself against France, there was nothing which marked 
the aspect of the times more strongly than the zeal 
everywhere displayed by the people. They marched 
in the van of their governments, and actually forced 
their way to war. 

A higher standard of public and political morals 
has been established by this general censorship. And 
if the hereditary rulers of the eastern hemisphere are 
not more virtuous than their predecessors, their con- 
duct is more guarded; nor is public sentiment any 
longer outraged by scenes rivalling the profligacy of 
Tiberius in the island of Caprea. 

In the diffusion of political information the period- 
ical press is the great instrument of modern times. 
The wish of Archimedes is realized, and a place is 
found where the world can be moved. Only a century 
and a half has passed away since the introduction of 
newspapers, and during many years their progress 
was slow and doubtful. In their infancy there was 
little to commend them to public regard. They were 
mere chronicles of passing events, recording every- 
thing with equal gravity, whether trifling or impor- 
tant There were no enlarged \vtw^, tvo interesting 
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speculations, no elaborate discussions, political or sta- 
tistical. But as they attained maturity their character 
gradually changed, and they beteame, what they now 
are, the repositories of all that is important in the 
progress of human affairs, and of much that is valuable 
in science and literature. 

Their duration is now beyond the reach of fraud or 
force. In India, in Iceland, in Australia, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in regions first known to history, and 
in those which history has yet to visit, these periodical 
messengers are sent abroad to instruct, to restrain, and 
to punish. Knowledge is diffused with certainty, 
promptness, and economy. The conduct of rulers is 
scrutinized, the course of their policy is investigated, 
a moving map of the world is spread before the com- 
munity, and literature, science, and the arts are carried 
to the remotest verge of civilization. In republics they 
are the safeguards of freedom ; in monarchies they are 
jealous sentinels, prompt to discern and fearless to 
announce approaching danger ; and in all governments 
they are the nerves which convey sensation through 
the political body. 

Benefits, when common, are rarely appreciated, and 
the natural elements around us are among the choicest 
blessings of life, which we enjoy without reflection, 
but which we could not lose without destruction. If 
the periodical press, with its rich treasures, of intelli- 
gence and science, were struck from existence, we 
should then know how much we had possessed by feel- 
ing how much we had lost. 

Had this great source of public instruction and in- 
formation existed in the Old Worlds how d\ffft.^«:c*. 
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might have been its destiny and how rich the lessons 
of experience transmitted to us ! How precious would 
be a newspaper printed at the epoch of some of those 
memorable events which have come down to us in 
" thoughts that breathe and words that bum." A 
gazette of Sparta or of Athens, when Xerxes was upc«i 
the Hellespont or Leonidas at Thermopylae, would be 
a treasure far beyond the marble monuments which 
yet look out upon the ruins around them. The hopes, 
the fears, the efforts, the sacrifices of Greece would be 
before us, not disguised in the impassioned strains of 
her poets, nor in the eloquent but partial narratives of 
her historians, but as they marked the approadiing 
danger and the alterations of popular feeling. And 
with equal interest should we gaze upon a similar 
monument of the literature and fortunes of Rome 
when domestic discord or foreign armies shook her 
power but not her resolution; when her citizens re- 
treated to the sacred mount or her great Carthaginian 
enemy swept her eagles from the field of Cannae. 

It is impossible to look upon those great events, fa- 
miliar to us from infancy, but seen through a mirage 
which distorts while it magnifies, without being sen- 
sible of the absence of many of those peculiar traits 
which give life to the picture of modern times. The 
orators, statesmen, and philosophers, are actors upon 
a stage, dressed in theatrical costume, and performing 
the parts assigned them. But of their private lives, 
of their peculiar opinions and feelings, of the general 
state of society, and of the moving incidents which 
appealed to all and swayed all, little has been recorded 
and little can be known. 
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Of general facts we have enough, and more than 
enough. Armies and battles and victories are forever 
before us, as though we had nothing to learn but the 
splendor of conquest and the utter disregard in which 
human life was held. All that is wanting to complete 
our knowledge of antiquity, these publications would ' 
have furnished. We should have entered the private 
dwellings of those who, twenty centuries ago, were 
as anxious about the cares of this life as we are. Their 
domestic circles would have been open to us, their 
conjugal, and parental, and filial relations disclosed, 
and the whole constitution of their society revealed. 
The meagre details of manners and customs now 
gleaned from the comic writers would be disregarded 
in the general view presented to us. Time would be 
annihilated, as the steam-enigne is annihilating space; 
and nations as remote in age as in position would be 
brought together. 

But these are advantages peculiar to the age in 
which we live. The invention of Cadmus still retains 
all its value, but it is almost the only debt which the 
diffusion of modern knowledge owes to the genius of 
antiquity. And when we recall the circumstances 
which formerly retarded the progress of letters we 
may well be surprised that so much was done for the 
great cause of literature ; and that in history, in poetry, 
in elocution, the works which have descended to us 
yet excite the admiration of mankind. They are 
models few imitation rather than efforts to be equalled. 
The slow and expensive process by which alone manu- 
scripts could be multiplied necessarily limited the cir- 
culaticMi of works to the wealthier portion of society^ 
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and It is recorded that for three small treatises Plato 
paid a sum equal to sixteen hundred dollars of our 
money. When the field of fame was thus limited, only 
an ardent devotion to literature could stimulate to ex- 
ertion. Greece indeed offered, in one of her institu- 
tions, a noble theatre for display; and when all that 
was wise, and learned, and venerable, through her 
confederated States, assembled at the Olympic games 
and listened to the poets and historians who recited 
their admirable productions, life could afford no re- 
ward more grateful or enduring. 

In our own country we may attribute the general 
progress of political information to the introduction 
of periodical publications and to the admirable system 
of posts by which they are distributed to every por- 
tion of the republic. Our country is interested in all 
directions by routes along which the depositaries of 
intelligence are conveyed. From the Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the Penobscot to the Mis- 
souri, these avenues of knowledge are pouring out 
their rich treasures before the community. 

The tenant of the remotest log cabin upon the very 
verge of civilization is within the reach of newspapers 
recording the passing history of the worid. The able 
debate which at the last session of Congress fixed the 
eyes of the nation upon the Senate was watched with 
equal anxiety in every part of the land. The talents 
and opinions of those who mingled in the controversy 
were as well known upon the frontiers as at the cap- 
itol. The grave questions of constitutional law, so 
jelaborately discussed, furnished topics of conversa- 
tion and argument throughout the confederacy. This 
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general spirit of inquiry, cooperating with the facility 
afforded for its indulgence, renders the whole body of 
our citizens spectators of the proceedings of the gov- 
ernment. The walls of the capitol are in effect broken 
down, and the national representatives perform their 
duties upon a vast arena where their measures are all ^ 
visible to those who gave, and can take from them, 
their political life. It is difficult to estimate too highly 
the effect of this surveillance upon the character and 
duration of the institutions of our country. 

But through the great commonwealth of nations 
these causes are everywhere in operation. Repre- 
sentative bodies are gaining strength where they exist, 
and they are coming into existence where they have 
heretofore been unknown. With the knowledge of 
their rights comes the feeling of their strength. The 
uses and abuses of governments are now freely inves- 
tigated, and men begin to wonder that they have so 
long submitted to unjust pretensions founded neither in 
reason or utility, neither in the good they promise 
nor in that which they perform. 

Time and opinion sanctify many errors, and the 
" pomp and circumstance " of a throne have often 
preserved the authority, if not the life, of the occu- 
pant. But he who raised thrones and demolished them 
as easily as he fought battles and gained them said — 
and the lesson is now spreading through the world — 
that " they were wooden seats covered with velvet." 
Their splendid drapery cannot much longer conceal 
the truth. 

It would be arrogant for us to judge what forms 
of government are best suited to the condition of the 
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European states; and we should contradict many of 
the lessons which history has furnished were we to 
affirm that monarchies, properly administered, cannot 
protect the rights and promote the happiness of their 

' people. But we may well look forward to the time 
when such governments, restrained by limitations 
they cannot pass, and acknowledging the influence of 
public opinion, shall exercise their powers in a spirit 
of justice and forbearance. And that time must come, 
and come speedily. 

It has been said, and with some truth, that the affairs 
of no nation can be very badly administered where a 
body of men, no matter how constituted or by whom 
elected, have the right to assemble, and freely and 
publicly investigate the proceedings of the govern- 
ment. But how much more efficacious are the gen- 
eral extension of education, and the productions of 
the press? Instead of receiving impressions from 
those who are too often interested in the prevalence 
of erroneous ones, an enligh-tened community forms 
impressions for itself. For a time the ramparts erected 
in many countries against this great enemy of arbitrary 
power may prevent the approach of instruction and 

I information. But these defences must give way. 
They will fall, as many prouder monuments have 
fallen; and knowledge, freedom, and science will 
march over them ; not as the northern nations entered 
the capital of the world, to enslave and destroy, but 
to redeem, to enlighten, and to protect. Even the 
great Russian Iceberg, which is already the terror of 
\Europe, has felt the genial influence of knowledge and 
science, and let us hope it will dissolve beneath their 
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power before it reaches the plains of France and Italy* 
Signs of approaching change begin to be visible 
among the votaries of Islamism, and happy will it be 
for the nations professing that faith if they can be 
brought to perceive their moral and political degrada- 
tion ; to exchange the pilgrimage to Mecca for excur- ^ 
sions into the regions of knowledge and science. We 
might then hope that the stern character of Mahmoud 
would regenerate the descendants of those mighty 
warriors who subdued the Empire of the East, and 
carried their horsetails to the capital of the West. 

Nor can we be indifferent to the progress of the for-» 
tunate soldier who sits upon the throne of the Phar- 
aohs. Centuries of darkness and servitude have rested 
upon the land of the Nile ; the cradle of the arts and 
sciences, it has long been their tomb. Its history, lik^ 
the source of the mighty river which gives it fertility, 
eludes our research, and its monuments have survived 
the memory of their founders and the objects of their 
construction. Even here the light of knowledge is 
penetrating; and its pyramids may yet be gilded by 
the setting rays of the sun of science, as in the in- 
fancy of the world they were gilded by its rising beams* 
And Greece, too, is awakening from the slumber 
of ages. She has cast from her the incubus of Turkish ' 
depotism, and is again displaying that standard whicli 
triumphed at Marathon and Salamis. And who has 
not deplored her sufferings and rejoiced at her eman- 
cipation ? And what prouder triumph have knowledge 
and science ever gained than the imperishable fame 
which the deeds of her statesmen and warriors, thq 
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works of her artists, and the productions of her poets 
and historians and philosophers, have conferred upon 
the land of Homer, of Aristides, and of Epaminondas? 
A region of country not larger than some of our 
counties has rivetted the attention of the world for 
twenty centuries. To this day our earliest recollections 
are given to her history, our earliest associations to 
her fame and fortune. In boyhood we study the story 
of her rise and fall; in manhood we deduce from it 
lessons of practical wisdom ; and in age we revert to it 
as an interesting chapter in the general history of the 
human family. 

And in our own hemisphere this great moral agent 
IS proclaiming from the summit of the Andes the value 
of free institutions, and is teaching the descendants 
of Montezuma and the Incas that where political 
knowledge begins political servitude ends. The pil- 
lars of Castile and Leon have been broken, and al- 
though the agitations of the storm have not yet sub- 
sided, we may still hope that the progress of knowl- 
edge will be sufficiently rapid and general to prevent 
its return. The human mind does not suddenly yield 
to new impressions. Opinions and moral habits en- 
I grafted upon society and transmitted through a long 
succession of ages become a part of the social con- 
stitution. 

When they are injurious or dangerous, rash em- 
piricism may prescribe violent remedies, but the pru- 
dent physician will leave much to time and nature. 
From the Rio del Norte to the Straits of Magellan, 
during three centuries of religious intolerance and 
civil nrisg'overnments, political knowledge has been 
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excluded, with jealous care, from the Spanish colonies. 
And now, when like the strong man of Israel they have 
shaken off the fetters w^hich bound them, and are reor- 
ganizing their institutions and laying the foundations 
of information and instruction, let us not reproach 
them that their progress is slow and doubtful. 

Let us be grateful to Providence that in our own 
march over this debatable land we were spared many 
of the calamities and vicissitudes they have endured; 
and let us recollect that the finger of Spain was heavier 
than the loins of England. Freedom landed with our 
forefathers upon the rock of Plymouth and the beach 
of Jamestown ; and the Bible and Magna Charta were 
the companions of their voyage and the evidence and 
foundation of their civil and religious rights. But 
Cortez and Pizarro and Almagro landed with the papal 
bull, the sword, and the crucifix : and the colonies they 
planted, in their moral and political condition, yet bear 
testimony to the principles of their founders. The 
report of the moisketry at Lexington spread over a 
land where religious intolerance was unknown, where 
the principles of political knowledge were understood 
and cherished, and where the practical blessings of 
freedom had been exerting their influence for gen- 
erations. 

Our fathers resisted the approach rather than the 
presence of oppression. It was not what they suffered 
that drove them to arms, so much as the apprehension 
of what they might suffer if the plans of the mother 
country were matured and accomplished. But the 
cannon of Hidalgo broke the silence of despotism. It 
roused a people who had long slumbered in ignorance 

24 
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and oppression ; who, knowing neither their rights nor 
their strength, were suddenly called to expel their 
rulers and to reconstruct their political edifice. Well 
might they seek in vain for artists to plan and for me- 
chanics to build. Knowledge comes with time, gener- 
ally with labor, frequently with suffering. Of labor and 
suffering they have had enough ; may time bring with 
it their reward. But if in all the elements of knowledge 
we were more fortunate than our southern brethren, 
we were not less fortunate in him who first led our 
armies in war and then guided our councils in peace. 
He was admirably suited to the circumstances of his 
age and country, and they to him. His fame is com- 
mitted to time, his example to mankind, and himself, 
we humbly hope, to the reward of the righteous. Let 
no man whose career and fate have not been sealed by 
death claim or receive the title of Washington. 
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Crittenden, John J., an American politician and orator, 
born near Versailles, Woodford County, Ky., Sep. lo, 1787 ; 
died near Frankfort, Ky., July 23, 1863. He served as a 
soldier in the second war with England, and in 18 16 became 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature. The next year he 
was sent to the National Senate, remaining there till 18 19. 
For the next sixteen years he practised his profession of law 
in Kentucky, but was subsequently a member of the Senate, 
1835-41, 1842-48, and 1855-61. After the date last named 
he sat in the National House of Representatives. Crittenden 
was also twice Attorney-General of the United States, and 
governor of Kentucky, 1848-50. He was a strong opponent 
of secession and made an eloquent speech in the United 
States Senate in behalf of his compromise, which was intended 
to avert secession. 



ON THE CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, DECEMBER 1 8, 1860. 

I AM gratified, Mr. President, to see in the various 
propositions which have been made, such a universal 
anxiety to save the country from the dangerous dis- 
sensions which now prevail ; and I have, under a very 
serious view and without the least ambitious feeling 
whatever connected with it, prepared a series of con- 
stitutional amendments, which I desire to offer to the 
Senate, hoping that they may form, in part at least, 
some basis for measures that may settle the contro- 
verted questions which now so much agitate our coun- 
try. Certainly, sir, I do not propose now any elabor- 
ate discussion of the subject. Before presenting these 
resolutions, however, to the Senate, I desire to xsakst. 
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a few remarks explanatory of them, that the Senate 
may understand their general scope. 

The questions of an alarming character are those 
which have grown out of the controversy between the 
northern and southern sections of our country in rela- 
tion to the rights of the slave-holding States in the 
Territories of the United States, and in relation to 
the rights of the citizens of the latter in their slaves. 
I have endeavored by these resolutions to meet all 
these questions and causes of discontent, and by 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, 
so that the settlement, if -we happily agree on any, 
may be permanent, and leave no cause for future con- 
troversy. These resolutions propose, then, in the first 
place, in substance, the restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise, extending the line throughout the Ter- 
ritories of the United States to the eastern border of 
California, recognizing slavery in all the territory 
south of that line, and prohibiting slavery in all the ter- 
ritory north of it ; with a provision, however, that when 
any of those Territories, north or south, are formed intq 
States, they shall then be at liberty to exclude or admit 
slavery as they please ; and that, in the one case or the 
other, it shall be no objection to their admission into 
the Union. In this way, sir, I propose to settle the 
question, both as to territory and slavery, so far as it 
regards the Territories of the United States. 

I propose, sir, also, that the Constitution be so 
amended as to declare that Congress shall have no 
power to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia 
so long as slavery exists in the States of Maryland 
^/7d Virginia; and that they shall have no power to 
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abolish slavery in any of the places under their spe- 
cial jurisdiction within the Southern States. 

These are the constitutional amendments which I 
propose, and embrace the whole of them in regard 
to the questions of territory and slavery. There are 
other propositions in relation to grievances, and in 
relation to controversies which I suppose are within 
the jurisdiction of Congress, and may be removed by 
the action of Congress. I propose, in regard to leg- 
islative action, that the fugitive slave law, as it is 
commonly called, shall be declared by the Senate to be 
a constitutional act, in strict pursuance of the Consti- 
tution. I propose to declare that it has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States to be con- 
stitutional, and that the Southern States are entitled 
to a faithful and complete execution of that law, and 
that no amendment shall be made hereafter to it which 
will impair its efficiency. But, thinking that it would 
not impair its efficiency, I have proposed amendments 
to it in two particulars. I have understood from gen- 
tlemen of the North that there is objection to the pro- 
vision giving a different fee where the commissioner 
decides to deliver the slave to the claimant, from that 
which is given where he decides to discharge the 
alleged slave ; the law declares that in the latter case 
he shall have but five dollars, while in the other he 
shall have ten dollars — twice the amount in one case 
than in the other. The reason for this was very 
obvious. In case he delivers the servant to his claim- 
ant he is required to draw out a lengthy certificate, 
stating the principle and substantial grounds on which 
his decision rests» and to return him either tc> ^^ 
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marshal or to the claimant to remove him to the State 
from which he escaped. It was for that reason that a 
larger fee was given to the commissioner, where he 
had the largest service to perform. But, sir, the act 
being viewed unfavorably and with g^reat prejudice, in 
a certain portion of the country, this was regarded 
as very obnoxious, because it seemed to give an in- 
ducement to the commissioner to return the slave to 
the master, as he thereby obtained the larger fee of 
ten dollars instead of the smaller one of five dollars. 
I have said, let the fee be the same in both cases. 

I have understood, furthermore, sir, that inasmuch 
as the fifth section of that law was worded somewhat 
vaguely, its general terms had admitted of the con- 
struction in the Northern States that all the citizens 
were required, upon the summons of the marshal, to 
go with him to hunt up, as they express it, and arrest 
the slave; and this is regarded as obnoxious. They 
have said, " in the Southern States you make no such 
requisition on the citizen " ; nor do we, sir. The sec- 
tion, construed according to the intention of the fram- 
ers of it, I suppose, only intended that the marshal 
should have the same right in the execution of process 
for the arrest of a slave that he has in all other cases 
of process that he is required to execute — to call on the 
posse comitattts for assistance where he is resisted in 
the execution of his duty, or where, having executed 
his duty by the arrest, an attempt is made to rescue 
the slave. I propose such an amendment as will 
obviate this difficulty and limit the right of the mastef 
and the duty of the citizen to cases where, as in regard 
to all other process, persons may be called upon to 
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assist in resisting opposition to the execution of the 
laws. 

I have provided further, sir, that the amendment to 
the Constitution which I here propose, and certain 
other provisions of the Constitution itself, shall be un- 
alterable, thereby forming a permanent and unchange- 
able basis for peace and tranquillity among the people. 
Among the provisions in the present Constitution, 
which I have by amendment proposed to render unal- 
terable, is that provision in the first article of the Con- 
stitution which provides the rule for representation, 
including in the computation three-fifths of the slaves. 
That is to be rendered unchangeable. Another is the 
provision for the delivery of fugitive slaves. That is 
to be rendered unchangeable. 

And with these provisions, Mr. President, it seems 
to me we have a solid foundation upon which we may 
rest our hopes for the restoration of peace and good- 
will among all the States of this Union, and all the 
people. I propose, sir, to enter into no particular dis- 
cussion. I have explained the general scope and object 
of my proposition. I have provided further, which I 
ought to mention, that, there having been some diffi- 
culties experienced in the courts of the United States 
in the South in carrying into execution the laws pro- 
hibiting the African slave trade, all additions and 
amendments which may be necessary to those laws 
to render them effectual should be immediately adopted 
by Congress, and especially the provision of those laws 
w^hich prohibit the importation of African slaves into 
the United States. I have further provided it as a 
recommendation to all the States of this Union, that 
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whereas laws have been passed of an unconstitutional 
character (and all laws are of that character whicH 
either conflict with the constitutional acts of Congress, 
or which in their operation hinder or delay the proper 
execution of the acts of Congress), which laws are 
null and void, and yet, though null and void, they have 
been the source of mischief and discontent in the coun- 
try, under the extraordinary circumstances in which 
we are placed; I have supposed that it would not be 
improper or unbecoming in Congress to recommend 
to the States, both North and South, the repeal of all 
such acts of theirs as were intended to control, or in- 
tended to obstruct the operation of the acts of Con- 
gress, or which in their operation and in their appli- 
cation have been made use of for the purpose of sudi 
hindrance and opposition, and that they will repeal 
these laws or make such explanations or corrections 
of them as to prevent their being used for any such 
mischievous purpose. , 

I have endeavored to look with impartiality from 
one end of our country to the other; I have endeavored 
to search up what appeared to me to be the causes of 
discontent pervading the land; and, as far as I am 
ce^pable of doing so, I have endeavored to propose 
a remedy for them. I am far from believing that, in 
the shape in which I present these measures, they will 
meet with the acceptance of the Senate. It will be 
sufficiently gratifying if, with all the amendments that 
the superior knowledge of the Senate may make to 
them, they shall, to any effectual extent, quiet the 
country. 

Mr. President, great dangers surround us. The 
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Union of these States is dear to the people of the 
United States. The long experience of its blessings, 
the mighty hopes of the future, have made it dear to 
the hearts of the American people. Whatever poli- 
\ticians may say, whatever of dissension may, in the 
jheat of party politics, be created among our people, 
when you come down to the question of the existence 
of the Constitution, that is a question beyond all poli- 
tics; that is a question of life and death. The Consti- 
tution and the Union are the life of this great people — 
yes, sir, the life of life. We all desire to preserve 
them. North and South; that is the universal desire. 
But some of the Southern States, smarting under what 
Ihey conceive to be aggressions of their Northern 
brethren and of the Northern States, are not con- 
tented to continue this Union, and are taking steps, 
formidable steps, toward a dissolution of the Union, 
and toward the anarchy and the bloodshed, I fear, that 
are to follow. I say, sir, we are in the presence of 
g3'eat events. We must elevate ourselves to the level 
of the great occasion. No party warfare about mere 
party questions or party measures ought now to en- 
gage our attention. They are left behind ; they are as 
dust in the balance. The life, the existence of our 
country, of our Union, is the mighty question ; and we 
must elevate ourselves to all those considerations which 
belong to this high subject. 

I hope, therefore, gentlemen will be disposed to bring 
the sincerest spirit of conciliation, the sincerest spirit 
and desire to adjust all these difficulties, and to think 
nothing of any little concessions of opinions that they 
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may make, if thereby the Constitution and the coun- 
try can be preserved. 

The great difficulty here, sir — ^I know it ; I recognize 
it as the difficult question, particularly with the gentle- 
men from the North — is the admission of this line of 
division for the territory, and the recognition of slav- 
ery on the one side, and the prohibition of it on the 
other. The recognition of slavery on the southern 
side of that line is the great difficulty, the great ques- 
tion with them. Now, I beseech you to think, and 
you, Mr. President, and all, to think whether, for such 
a comparative trifle as that, the Union of this country 
is to be sacrificed. Have we realized to ourselves the 
momentous consequences of such an event? When 
has the world seen such an event? This is a mighty 
empire. Its existence spreads its influence throughout 
the civilized world. Its overthrow will be the greatest 
shock that civilization and free government have re- 
ceived ; more extensive in its consequences ; more fatal 
to mankind and to the g^reat principles upon which 
the liberty of mankind depends, than the French Revo- 
lution with all its blood, and with all its war and vio- 
lence. And all for what? Upon questions concern- 
ing this line of division between slavery and freedom. 
Why, Mr. President, suppose this day all the South- 
em States, being refused this right ; being refused this 
partition ; being denied this privilege, were to separate 
from the Northern States, and do it peacefully, and 
then were to come to you peacefully and say, " Let 
there be no war between us; let us divide fairly the 
Territories of the United States " ; could the northern 
section of the country refuse so just a demand ? What 
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would yoa then give them ? What would be the fair 
proportion? If you allowed them their fair relative 
proportion, would you not give them as much as is 
now proposed to be assigned on the southern side of 
that line, and would they not be at liberty to carry 
their slaves there, if they pleased? You would give 
them the whole of that; and then what would be its 
fate? 

Is it upon the general principle of humanity, then, 
tl^t you (addressing Republican Senators) wish to 
put an end to slavery, or is it to be urged by you as a 
mere topic and point of party controversy to sustain 
party power ? Surely I give you credit for looking at 
it upon broader and more generous principles. Then, 
in the worst event, after you have encountered dis- 
union, that greatest of all political calamities to the 
people of this country, and the disunionisists come, 
the separating States come, and demand or take their 
portion of the Territories, they can take, and will be 
entitled to take, all that will now lie on the southern 
side of the line which I have proposed. Then they will 
have a right to permit slavery to exist in it ; and what 
do you gain for the cause of anti-slavery? Nothing 
whatever. Suppose you should refuse their demand, 
and claim the whole for yourselves, that would be a 
flagrant injustice which you would not be willing that 
I should suppose would occur. But if you did, what 
would be the consequence ? A State north and a State 
south, and all the States, north and south, would be 
attempting to grasp at and seize this territory, and 
to get all of it that they could. That would be the 
struggle, and you would have war ; and not otibj 4v%- 
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union, but all these fatal consequences would follow 
from your refusal now to permit slavery to exist, to 
recognize it as existing, on the southern side of the 
proposed line, while you give to the people there the 
right to exclude it when they come to form a State 
government, if such should be their will and pleasure. 
Now, gentlemen, in view of this subject, in view of 
the mighty consequences, in view of the great events 
which are present before you, and of the mighty con- 
sequences which are just now to take effect, is it not 
better to settle the question by a division upon the 
line of the Missouri Compromise? For thirty years 
we lived quietly and peacefully under it. Our people, 
North and South, were accustomed to look at it as a 
proper and just line. Can we not do so again? We 
did it then to preserve the peace of the country. Now 
you see this Union in the most imminent danger. I 
declare to you that it is my solemn conviction that 
unless something be done, and something equivalent 
to this proposition, we shall be a separated and divided 
people in six months from this time. That is my firm 
conviction. There is no man here who deplores it 
more than I do ; but it is my sad and melancholy con- 
viction that that will be the consequence. I wish you 
to realize fully the danger. I wish you to realize fully 
the consequences which are to follow. You can give 
increased stability to this Union; you can give it an 
existence, a glorious existence, for g^reat and glorious 
centuries to come, by now setting it upon a permanent 
basis, recognizing what the South considers as its 
rights ; and this is the g^reatest of them all ; it is that 
you should divide the tertitoty by this line, and allow 
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the people south of it to have slavery when they are 
admitted into the Union as States, and to have it dur- 
ing the existence of the territorial government. That 
is all. Is it not the cheapest price at which such a 
blessing as this Union was ever purchased? You 
think, perhaps, or some of you, that there is no danger, 
that it will but thunder and pass away. Do not enter- 
tain such a fatal delusion. I tell you it is not so. I 
tell you that as sure as we stand here disunion will 
progress. I fear it may swallow up even old Kentucky 
in its vortex — ^as true a State to the Union as yet exists 
in the whole confederacy — ^unless something be done ; 
but that you will have disunion, that anarchy and war 
will follow it, that all this will take place in six months. 
I believe as confidently as I believe in your presence. 
I want to satisfy you of the fact. . . . 

The present exasperation, the present feeling of dis- 
union, is the result of a long-continued controversy on 
the subject of slavery and of territory. I shall not at- 
tempt to trace that controversy; it is unnecessary to 
the occasion, and might be harmful. In relation to 
such controversies, I will say, though, that all the 
wrong is never on one side, or all the right on the 
other. Right and wrong, in this world, and in all 
such controversies, are mingled together. I forbear 
now any discussion or any reference to the right or 
wrong of the controversy, the mere party controversy; 
but in the progress of party, we now come to a point 
where party ceases to deserve consideration, and the 
preservation of the Union demands our highest and 
our greatest exertions. To preserve the Constitution 
of the country is the highest duty of the Senate.^ tisa. 
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highest duty of Congress — to preserve it and to per- 
petuate it, that we may hand down the glories which 
we have received to our children and to our posterity, 
and to generations far beyond us. We are, Senators, 
in positions where history is to take notice of the 
course we pursue. 

History is to record us. Is it to record that when 
the destruction of the Union was imminent; when we 
saw it tottering to its fall ; when we saw brothers arm- 
ing their hands for hostility with one another, we stood 
quarrelling about points of party politics; about ques- 
tions which we attempted to sanctify and to conse- 
crate by appealing to our conscience as the source of 
them? Are we to allow such fearful catastrophes to 
occur while we stand trifling away our time? While 
we stand thus, showing our inferiority to the g^reat 
and mighty dead, showing our inferiority to the high 
positions which we occupy, the country may be de- 
stroyed and ruined; and to the amazement of all the 
world, the g^reat Republic may fall prostrate and in 
ruins, carrying with it the very hope of that liberty 
which we have heretofore enjoyed; carrying with it, 
in place of the peace we have enjoyed, nothing but 
revolution and havoc and anarchy. Shall it be said 
that we have allowed all these evils to come upon our 
country, while we were engaged in the petty and small 
disputes and debates to which I have referred? Can 
it be that our name is to rest in history with this ever- 
lasting stigma and blot upon it ? 

Sir, I wish to God it was in my power to preserve 

this Union by renouncing or ag^reeing to give up every 

conscientious and other opitvion. I might not be able 
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to discard it from my mind ; I am under no obligation 
to do that. I may retain the opinion, but if I can do 
so great a good as to preserve my country and give it 
peace, and its institutions and its Union stability, I will 
forego any action upon my opinions. Well, now, my 
friends (addressing the Republican Senators), that is 
all that is asked of you. Consider it well, and I do 
not distrust the result. As to the rest of this body, 
the gentlemen from the South, I would say to them, 
can you ask more than this ? Are you bent on revolu- 
tion, bent on disunion? God forbid it. I cannot be- 
lieve that such madness possesses the American peo- 
ple. This gives reasonable satisfaction. I can speak 
with confidence only of my own State. Old Kentucky 
will be satisfied with it, and she will stand by the Union 
and die by the Union if this satisfaction be given. 
Nothing shall seduce her. The clamor of no revolu- 
tion, the seductions and temptations of no revolution, 
will tempt her to move one step. She has stood al- 
ways by the side of the Constitution; she has always 
been devoted to it, and is this day. Give her this sat- 
isfaction, and I believe all the States of the South that 
are not desirous of disunion as a better thing than the 
Union and the Constitution, will be satisfied and will 
adhere to the Union, and we shall go on again in our 
great career of national prosperity and national glory. 
But, sir, it is not necessary for me to speak to you 
of the consequences that will follow disunion. Who of 
us is not proud of the greatness we have achieved? 
Disunion and separation destroy that greatness. Once 
disunited, we are no longer great. The nations of the 
earth who have looked upon you as a formidable 
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Power, and rising to untold and immeasurable great- 
ness in the future, will scoff at you. Your flag, that 
now claims the respect of the world, that protects 
American property in every port and harbor of the 
world, that protects the rights of your citizens every- 
where, what will become of it? What becomes of its 
glorious influence? It is gone; and with it the pro- 
tection of American citizens and property. To say 
nothing of the national honor which it displayed to 
all the world, the protection of your rights, the pro- 
tection of your property abroad is gone with that 
national flag, and we are hereafter to conjure and 
contrive different flags for our different republics ac- 
cording to the feverish fancies of revolutionary patriots 
and disturbers of the peace of the world. No, sir; I 
want to follow no such flag. I want to preserve the 
union of my country. We have it in our power to 
do so, and we are responsible if we do not do it. 

I do not despair of the Republic. When I see before 
me Senators of so much intelligence and so much pa- 
triotism, who have been so honored by their country, 
sent here as the guardians of that very Union which 
is now in question, sent here as the guardians of our 
national rights, and as guardians of that national flag, 
I cannot despair: I cannot despond. I cannot but 
believe that they will find some means of reconciling 
and adjusting the rights of all parties, by concessions, 
if necessary, so as to preserve and give more stability 
to the country and to its institutions. 



